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A  Prefatory  Note 


What  follows  should  give  you  a  good  look  at  DYS.  It 
is  intended  to  be  an  Annual  Report  covering  1977. 
Much  of  it,  however,  covers  the  first  two  years  of 
this  administration,  which  began  in  January,  1976. 
This  document  should  give  you  an  overview  of  some  of 
our  accomplishments,  history  and  our  plans  for  1978. 
We  will  describe  the  type  of  programs  we  use,  the 
functions  of  each  unit  at  Central ,  and  we  will  con- 
clude with  a  detailed  picture  of  each  of  our  seven 
regions,  where  the  majority  of  the  departmental  activ- 
ity occurs . 

We  wish  to  communicate  our  philosophy  and  goals  ,  as 
well  as  a  minute  picture  of  how  we  operate,  and  the 
larger  context  within  which  we  operate.     Above  all, 
we  wish  to  give  you  candor.     This  is  not  a  brochure. 
It  is  our  sincere  desire  to  attempt  to  communicate 
dream  and  reality,  a  reality  which  includes  some 
warts . 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  people  whose  work  went  into 
the  compilation  of  this  document,  especially  Assistant 
Commissioners,  unit  heads  and  Regional  Directors.  A 
special  thanks  goes  to  Barbara  Kent,  Chief  of  Public  In- 
formation, who  was  the  major  goad,  and  to  Susan  Wayne, 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

We  invite  your  comments  and  criticisms ,  for  it  is  only 
through  dialogue  that  we  can  hope  to  improve  and  grow. 


John  A.  Calhoun,  Commissioner 
January  3,  1978 
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Commissioner's  Foreword 


A  view  of  the  Department  is,  perhaps,  best  afforded  by  a  view  of  the  youth 
we  serve.     The  cases  that  follow  offer  a  sense  of  the  youth  who  come  to  the 
department . 

Case  A. 

Katy's  mother,  married  three  times,  paid  scant  attention  to  Katy  when  Katy 
was  young.     Her  natural  father  deserted  her.     With  no  home  life,  Katy's 
life  began  to  consist  of  barbiturates  and  amphetamines  and  sexual  promis- 
cuity   at  an  early  age.     Katy  would  do  anything  to  be  accepted.     She  be- 
came involved  in  some  minor  prostitution. 

Katy  was  in  and  out  of  the  New  Bedford  Court  on  drug  charges.  Finally, 
she  was  committed  to  DYS  and  sent  to  Marathon  House,  as  a  lonely,  fright- 
ened 16-1/2  yr.  old.     For  the  next  two  years,  Marathon  House  invested 
extensive  staff  effort  into  Katy.     The  staff  was  often  rebuffed.  Katy 
fled  the  program  on  at  least  two  occasions.     After  each  flight,  she  re- 
turned, even  more  lonely  and  depressed.     She  came  to  the  realization 
that  she  needed  the  support  and  guidance  of  Marathon. 

Katy  slowly  pulled  herself  together  and  was  able  to  finish  high  school. 
She  was  accepted  by  Worcester  State  College  and  was  given  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission.     She  stayed  at  Marathon 
while  completing  her  first  successful  year  at  college.     She  is  now  prepared 
to  transfer  to  Rhode  Island  College,  where  there  is  a  more  comprehensive 
program  in  psychology. 

*#*#*****#*****##***#**#***##*###*#*#******####*##***###* 

Case  B.  • 

Tim's  family  was  marked  by  violence.     His  father  beat  him  and  his  brothers 
regularly.     His  mother  remarried  but  the  beatings  continued.     Tim  never 
did  well  in  school,  and  following  the  path  blazed  by  his  brothers,  quickly 
became  part  of  a  delinquent  sub-culture. 

By  the  time  he  was  committed  to  DYS,  he  claimed  to  have  stolen  over  100  cars, 
and  was  involved  in  two  armed  robberies.  He  was  sent  to  the  Worcester  Secure 
Care  Unit. 

At  Worcester,  Tim  was  a  hostile,  almost  unreachable  child,  who  resisted 
any  efforts  to  "mess  with"  his  head.     Halfway  through  the  program,  he  seemed 
to  change.     He  became  a  success  in  sports.     He  began  to  learn  how  to  read 
and  write.     He  soon  became  a  leader. 

Encouraged,  the  staff  began  to  take  risks  with  Tim.     He  was  taken  out  to  eat 
at  McDonald's,  and  to  the  movies.     He  never  attempted  to  escape.     As  a  result 
of  dramatically  improved  behavior,  Tim  was  allowed  home  for  a  weekend.  He 
faced  a  mother  who  almost  immediately  turned  away  to  "go  visit  some  relatives. 
His  father  began  to  yell  at  him  for  his  past  behavior.     Sunday  evening,  Tim 
did  not  return  to  Worcester,  and  spent  the  evening  drinking  with  friends. 
Monday,  he  and  his  friends  attempted  an  extraordinarily  inept  bank  robbery 
with  sawed-off  shotguns. 


Tim  was  recently  sentenced  by  a  Superior  Court  judge  to  serve  15  years 
in  the  state's  adult  prison.     Tim  is  now  with  his  two  older  brothers, 
both  inmates  in  the  adult  system. 

Case  C. 

David  was  frequently  ill  as  a  child.     He  suffered  from  hypertension. 
He  could  never  concentrate,  in  school.    His  father  was  an  alcoholic, 
whom  his  mother  divorced  when  David  was  9-    His  stepfather  paid  no 
attention  to  his  stepchildren.    The  family  lived  in  a  housing  project. 
David's  mother  was  a  caring  person,  who  simply  could  not  cope.  A 
heavy  drinker  by  the  time  he  was  l6,  David  had  compiled  an  extensive 
record  of  arrests  for  Use  Without  Authority  and  Breaking  and  Entering. 

DYS  placed  David  in  foster  homes  and  in  halfway  houses.     He  spent 
most  of  his  time  on  the  run.    During  his  last  run,  he  accrued  new 
charges,  ranging  from  Assault  and  Battery,  to  Car  Theft,  the  last  of 
which  resulted  in  a  high  speed  chase  leaving  David  with  temporary 
paralysis  in  his  left  leg  from  a  bullet  wound. 

After  spending  two  months  in  Secure  Detention,  David  was  accepted 
into  Alpha  Omega,  a  group  home  in  Littleton.    He  did  not  run.  He 
began  to  confront  the  personal  and  family  issues  from  which  he  had 
been  running. 

Upon  graduation  from  Alpha  Omega,  David  was  placed  in  an  apartment  in 
Haverhill.    He  obtained  a  CETA  position  and  was  placed  in  a  Social 
Service  agency. 

When  CETA  ran  out,  he  was  hired  as  a  counselor /trainee  and  worked 
for  2-1/2  years,  advising  youths  to  avoid  the  same  route  he  once  took. 
He  has  been  married  for  a  year  and  is  attending  the  University  of 
Massachusetts . 

ft******************************************************** 

Case  D. 

When  Marcia  was  7,  she  learned  that  the  person  whom  she  thought  was 
her  real  father  was,  in  fact,  her  stepfather.    At  the  same  time,  she 
learned  that  her  mother  had  murdered  her  natural  father.     Her  small, 
secure  world  blew  apart.     She  became  too  agitated  to  remain  in  school. 
Her  mother,  once  an  object  of  love  and  support,  became  an  ambiguous 
figure,  alternately  a  person  to  be  loved  and  hated.    The  one  consistent 
figure  in  Marcia 's  life  was  her  grandmother,  with  whom  she  spent  most 
of  her  time . 
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When  Marcia  was  12,  her  grandmother  died.     Marcia  moved  in  with  her 
mother,  who  had  again  remarried.     Marcia' s  second  stepfather  began  to 
molest  her  sexually.     Marcia' s  mother,  fearful  of  losing  her  third 
husband,  was  unable  to  protect  Marcia.     Marcia  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  the  streets.     Petty  larceny,  truancy,  and  chronic  running  landed, 
her  in  the  local  court.     A  CHINS  petition  was  issued,  and  Marcia  came 
under  the  custody  of  Welfare. 

Foster  homes  could  not  hold  Marcia.     After  each  flight,  she  committed 
a  crime.     She  was  arrested  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  in  New  York  City  on 
Prostitution  charges.     She  was  committed  to  DYS  at  the  age  of  lU. 
Again  foster  care  placements  proved  ineffective.     Suicide  was  at- 
tempted twice.     With  her  present  in  shambles,  and  her  past  un- 
approachably ugly,  Marcia  began  to  develop  dangerous  signs  of  psychosis. 

Finally,  Marcia  was  placed  in  Project  Centerpoint,  a  program  de- 
veloped jointly  in  1976  by  Mental  Health  and  DYS  and  administered  by 
Mental  Health.     This  12-bed  secure  unit  is  designed  for  that  tiny 
percentage  of  the  state's  children  who  are  delinquent,  violent,  and 
mentally  disturbed.     Marcia  has  escaped  twice,  but  has  returned  each 
time.     She  is  now  writing  poetry  and  is  tutoring  one  of  the  new  res- 
idents in  the  unit.     She  is  beginning  to  act  positively  for  the  first 
time  in  almost  a  decade.     Although  still  in  a  secure  setting,  she  seems 
to  be  slowly  assembling  her  life.     Her  future  remains  uncertain. 

************************************************************ 
Case  E. 

Warren  was  abandoned  at  the  age  of  2.     He  had  been  placed  in  four 
Welfare  foster  homes  by  the  time  he  was  6.     Street  crime  began  at  9« 
He  was  committed  by  DYS  at  the  age  of  13  for  Assault  and  Battery  (a 
vicious  mugging  of  two  elderly  people). 

Warren  was  placed  at  Hillside  House,  a  group  home  in  Roxbury.  The 
staff  worked  long  hours,  attempting  to  develop  a  life  for  Warren.  In 
spite  of  much  initial  resistance,  Warren  began  to  learn.     He  proved  to 
be  quick  and  bright,  but  the  street  life,  the  only  life  he  knew,  kept 
pulling  him  back.     Staff,  refusing  to  give  up,  found  him  hiding  in 
abandoned  homes  or  in  houses  of  friends.     His  life's  goal  was  to  be 
a  pimp. 

Hillside  House  discovered  a  relative  of  Warren's,  an  aunt,  who  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  Warren  on  a  foster  care  basis.     In  addition,  Hillside 
placed  Warren  at  Shaw  Prep.     The  combination  worked.     The  aunt  proved 
to  be  caring,  tough  and  competent,  and  Warren  began  to  emerge  as  a 
brilliant  student.     His  street  life  dropped  away.     He  became  valedic- 
torian of  his  class. 

************************************************************ 
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These  are  all  real  cases.      In  a  certain  sense,  they  are 
unrepresentative   in  that  our   successes  usually  do  not 
go  to  college,   and  only  a  few  are  long-term  Mental  Health 
cases .     Our  failures   usually  do  not  wind  up  in  the  adult 
system,   although  some  do. 

If  not   completely  representative   in  terms   of  outcome, 
the  cases   are  typical   in  terms  of  background.      Few  of 
the  youth  in  our  care   come   from  stable   family  situations. 
Almost  all  have  exhibited  severe  school  problems,  al- 
though most   are  of  normal   intelligence.      The  majority  of 
our  children  have  been  involved  in  the  Welfare  system, 
either  indirectly  as   children  of  AFDC  parents   or  directly 
as   CHINS   (status   offender)   cases;  most  have  been  on  pro- 
bation.    All  have   some   degree  of  health  problems.  DYS 
services   alone  are  usually   insufficient   for  these  children. 
Services   often  must  be  augmented  by  other  agencies,   such  as 
CETA,   the  Massachusetts   Rehabilitation  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health  and  others . 

Few  of  our  youth  feel  they  are  successes;  almost  all  har- 
bor a  great  sense  of  failure.      They  are  angry;  they  run; 
they  have   few  skills;  they  are   scared.     Most  have  a  great 
deal  of  energy,   and  some,   against  tremendous   odds,  show 
remarkable  initiative. 
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It   is   because   of  the   lives   of  these   children   and  their  impact 
upon  the  public   that   DYS   exists.      Large  bureaucracies   grow  up 
and  often   forget  why  they  began.      Institutional  preservation 
and  growth  become  the   dominant  realities. 

In  essence,   we  must    see   ourselves   as   a  group  of  people 
gathered  around  a  problem,   working  toward  solutions.  The 
rehabilitation  of  youth  and  public  protection  represent  the 
heart   of  our  public   charge.     There  are  no  other  reasons   for  us 
to  exist.     That   is  why  we  have  begun  this  Annual  Report  with 
stories  of  the  lives  of  real  children.     Everything  we  do, 
from  the  creation  of  new  Forestry  programs ,  through  the  re- 
cruitment of  foster  parents,   to  the  redesign  of  our  data 
system  must  reflect  this   central  reality.      If  it  does  not, 
then  we  are  not  deserving  of  the  public  trust,   and  there   is  no 
reason  for  us  to  continue  to  exist. 


It   is  well  known  that   the   present   DYS   system  was  born  in 
tumult.      In  spite  of  the  great   controversy  and  a  recent  his- 
tory of  vexing  administrative   issues,   the  DYS  of  1977   is  the 
legatee  of  three  important  traditions: 

1 .     Purchase  of  Service  System 

Over  one-half  of  the   DYS  budget   is   free  from 
the  constraints  of  Civil  Service  and  of  in- 
stitutions .     DYS  has   flexible  money  to  buy 
services  or  to  create  programs.     The  Purchase  of 
Care  account,  which  permits  a  diversity  of 
placement  options,   is  the  lifeblood  of  a  sen- 
sible, responsive  Youth  Services  system.  It 
means,   quite  simply,  that  each  Regional  Director 
can  design  programs   appropriate  to  the  youth 
and  citizenry  of  his   area.      It  means  that  if 
the  programs  are  ineffective,  they  can  be  cut 
off  without  a  cataclysmic  revolution.     It  means 
creativity,   responsiveness,   flexibility,  and 
growth . 

2  .      The  Release  of  Energy 

I 

The  existence  of  the  Purchase  of  Care  account 
creates  a  climate  of  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation.     Interested  groups  wanting  to  at- 
tempt  experimental  programs   for  troubled  youths 
are  constantly  challenging  the  bureaucracy  with 
new  ideas.     The  sense  of  fervor,   the  sense  of 
change  permeates  this   system,   keeping  it  from 
becoming  stultified. 
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3 .      The  Debate  About  Security 


The   issue   of  security  is   the  most   hotly  de- 
hated  issue   in  youth  corrections   in  this  state, 
and,  we-  suspect,  nationally.     The  paucity  of 
secure  care  beds  has  threatened  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the   community-based  movement. 

Upon  my  becoming  Commissioner,  everyone, 
whether  liberal  or  conservative,  Republican 
or  Democrat,  police  officer  or  social  worker 
advised  me  that  the  state  ought  to  create  more 
secure  beds.     Remarkably,  however,  most  agreed 
that  the  majority  of  delinquents   should  be  treated 
in  the   community.     This  is   an  extraordinary  fact. 
At  any  one  time,   Massachusetts  treats  roughly 
86.6$  of  the  youth  committed  to  it  in  community 
programs.     The  closest   state  to  us   is   South  Dakota, 
with  59$.     The  national  average  is   11%.  There 
are  six  states  which  treat   0%  of  their  youth  in 
the  community.         The  point   is   simply  that  the 
debate  about   security  in  Massachusetts   is   on  a 
different  plateau.      It   is   agreed  that  more  secure 
beds   are  needed,  yet   all  have  accepted  the  fact 
of  deinstitutionalization. 

The  parameters   of  the  debate  about  security 
range  between  U9   secure  beds   and  U00  beds,  not 
between  the  h9  beds  we  have  now  and  1000  beds. 
People  continue  to  visit  DYS  from  all  over  the 
world.     The  Massachusetts  Experiment   is  being 
carefully  watched  by  people   from  other  states 
and  other  countries.      It  has  been  said  that 
this   state  serves  both  as   a  beacon  and  as  a 
threat.     If  we  are  successful,  many  states 
may  be  encouraged  in  their  attempts  to  de- 
institutionalize.     If  we   fail,  the  institutional 
bias   of   some   other   states  will  be  confirmed. 

The   dust   of  the   deinstitutionalization  revolution 
has   not   settled.      Much   remains   to  be   done.  But 
extraordinary  gains  have  been  made.     We  are  con- 
vinced that  we   can  deliver  to  the  youth  and  the 
public  of  this   state   a  balanced  system,   a  system 
which  attends  to  the  rehabilitative  needs  of 
each  child  and  a  system  which  regards   as  legit- 
imate the  need  for  public  protection. 


Vintner,   Robert,    D.,   Juvenile   Corrections   in  the  States: 
Residential  Programs   and  Deinstitutionalization,  National 
Assessment  of  Juvenile  Corrections,   University  of  Michigan, 
1975.      (This   report  used  197^  DYS   statistics.     Changes  have 
been  made   since  then.     The  number  of  youth  in  non-secure 
settings   is,  today,   about  91$.) 
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I I .  History 


The  Massachusetts   history   of  leadership   in  the   field  of 
juvenile   justice  "began   in   18U7  when   it   opened  Lyman  School, 
the   first   institution   in  the  nation   designed  specifically 
for  juvenile   offenders.      The   Lyman   School  was   opened  for 
two   reasons.      First,    it  was   a   step   forward  from  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  housing  the  juvenile  with  the  adult 
criminal.      Second,    its   rural   location  was    seen   as   a  way 
of  removing   juveniles   from  what  were   commonly  viewed  as 
the   crime-breeding   ills   of  the   city.      At   the   school,  boys 
learned   a  variety  of   farming   skills   which   could  serve 
them  well   in  the   predominantly   agricultural   job  market 
of  the   day . 

For  many  the   Lyman   School   and  the   other   juvenile  institu- 
tions  that   followed  represented   innovation.      But   such  in- 
stitutions were  not   without   their   critics.      As   early  as 
the   l860's   the  practice   of  isolating  youthful  offenders 
came   into   question.      A  Massachusetts   legislative  com- 
mittee  studying  the  matter  recommended  that   large  institu- 
tions be  closed.      Committee  members  believed  that  the 
rigid   character  of  these   institutions   did  more  to  antag- 
onize  and  embitter  young  people   than   it   did  to  rehabil- 
itate them.      In   addition,   the   vocational   training  being 
conducted  at   the   rural   schools  became   less   and  less 
relevant    in   an   increasingly  urban  society. 

Nevertheless,    such   criticisms  were  more   the  exception 
than  the  rule  and  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Training,  which 
was    created  under  the   umbrella  of  the  Welfare   Department , 
continued  to  treat   delinquents  between   seven  and  seven- 
teen years   in  three  large   institutions.      Lyman  became  the 
center  for  younger   (under  l6)   boys;   Lancaster,   opened  in 
185^,   became  the   center   for  girls;    and  Shirley,  opened 
in  1908,  became  the  center  for  older   (over  l6)   boys.  In 
1906,   the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  was   created,   further  ac- 
knowledging a  distinction  between  juvenile  and  adult  of- 
fenders.     But   it  was   not   until  19^8  that   the  Legislature 
made  significant   changes   in  statutory  responsibilities. 
Prior  to   19*+8  ,   the   decision  to   sentence   a  youth  to   one  of 
the   institutions  was   a  judicial  one.     A  gubernat or ially 
appointed  volunteer  Parole  Board,   the  Trustees   of  Mas- 
sachusetts*   Training  Schools,   made  parole  determinations. 

This   Board  underwent   some   changes    in  the   1930's  when  the 
parole   system  was   expanded  and  a  paid  position  of  parole 
coordinator  was   established.      When  major  changes  were 
made   in  19^8,    it  was   in   response  to  the   continuing  in- 
adequacies of  the  volunteer  dominated  parole   system.  A 
special  legislative   commission,   assigned  to   study  de- 
linquency prevention  and  rehabilitation,    filed  two 
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reports   in  19^7   and  19^8  which  were   critical  of  the 
existing  system  and   called  for  major  reform.     The  com- 
mission's work  was   given   dramatic   public   focus  when  a 
five-year-old  girl   in  Medford  was   murdered  by  a  young 
boy  who  had  just  been  paroled  from  Shirley. 

Hearings  were  held  in  the   spring  of  I9U8  at  which 
John  Ellingston  of  the  American  Law  Institute  played 
an   influential  role.     The   Institute  was  waging  a  national 
campaign   for  the   "Youth  Authority  Concept."     This  concept 
was  based  on  the  belief  that  placement   decisions   for  de- 
linquents  are  best  made  by  a  professionally-trained  staff 
rather  than  by  judges,  who  often  have  little  time  for 
making  careful  placement   decisions.     The   concept  had  been 
adopted  by   five  or   six  other  states,   and  Ellingston,  with 
the  support   of  Governor  Bradford,  was   able  to  persuade 
the  Massachusetts   Legislature  to  adopt  this  Youth  Authority 
concept.      In  December  of  19^8,  the  Youth  Authority  Act  was 
passed  and  signed  into  law. 

The  Act  mandated  a  full-time  Youth  Service  Board,  composed 
of  two  men  and  one  woman.      In  19^9,   the  Board  opened  two 
centers   designed  -to   do   complete   diagnostic   studies  prior 
to  placement  of  youth.     All   committed  youth  were  placed  in 
these  reception   centers   for  thirty  days   of  diagnostic  test- 
ing.     The   results  were   used  by  the   Youth   Service   Board  to 
determine  placement   and  length  of  stay.      In  1952,   the  Youth 
Authority  Act  was   amended.      A  Division   of  Youth  Services  was 
established  in  the  Department   of  Education,  with  a  Director, 
who  was   to   assume   the   chairmanship  of  the   Youth   Service  Board 
in  addition  to  assuming  complete   administrative  authority  for 
the  new  Division.     John  Coughlan  was   appointed  to  this  job 
and  quickly  became  the   central  authority   in  the  system. 

Under  Coughlan's   leadership,   the  Division  of  Youth  Services 
broadened  its   institutional  base.      Coughlan,  who   came   from  an 
educational  background,   was   a  proponent   of  diagnostic  and 
other  psychological   services.      He   opened   and  upgraded  three 
diagnostic   centers   for  boys   in  Worcester,   Roslindale,  and 
Westfield.     A  new  diagnostic   center  on  Huntington  Avenue  in 
Boston  was   opened   for  girls.      In  i960  ,   he   opened  an  innova- 
tive  forestry  camp  program  near  Brewster,  with  the   idea  that 
the  kinds   of   challenges   offered  by  such  a  rugged  setting 
would  prove  therapeutic.      Other  youth  were   sent  home  or  to 
specialized  private  placements,   such  as  boarding  schools,  when 
diagnostic   tests  warranted.     However,   S>0%  of  the  youth  still 
were  institutionalized. 
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Lyman,    the    largest    institution,    often   held  over   200  youth. 
To    ease   overcrowding,    another    institution    for   boys  seven 
to   twelve   years   old   was    opened   in   Oakdale .      In  addition, 
a  new  maximum   security   unit   was   opened   at   Bridgewater  State 
Hospital    for   the   most    difficult    (usually   Mental  Health) 
cases.      The   conditions    in   this    unit   were    called  horrendous 
and  the   public   cited  this    facility   in   criticism  leading  to 
the   departure   of  John   Coughlan   from  the   Commissioner's  po- 
sit ion  . 


Several    factors   led  to   the   legislative   reforms   of  1969  and 
the   ensuing   changes   made  by   Coughlan's   successor,  Jerome 
Miller.      In   the   1960's,    Coughlan   became   the   object   of  in- 
creasingly  intense   criticism.      Reports   alleging  scandalous 
behavior   and  mismanagement   were   common.      Following  a  num- 
ber of  critical   state   investigations,   the   Children's  Bureau 
of  the   Department   of  Health,    Education   and  Welfare  re- 
leased  a  devastating   report    alleging   abusive   practices  in 
the   Division   of   Youth   Services    in   1 9 6 6  .      This   was  followed 
by   two   more   critical   reports   in   1967,   one  by  the  Massachusetts 
Committee   on   Children   and   Youth   and   one   by   a   special  committee 
of  the   State   Senate.      On  becoming  Governor   in   early   19&9 > 
Francis   Sargent   allied  himself  with  the   growing   demand  for 
a  more   humane   approach  to   children   in   trouble .      After  being 
further  weakened  by   a  serious    dispute   concerning  the  Bridge- 
water  Unit,   Coughlan   resigned   in  May   of  1969. 

The   Governor,   key   legislators   and  the  media  continue   to  wage 
a  campaign   for   fundamental   reform   in  the   system.  Legisla- 
tion was   passed   and   signed   into   law   in  August   of  19&9  which 
created  a  Department   of  Youth   Services.      The   new  Department 
had   full   authority  over  the  institutions. 

In  October  of  1969  ,   Jerome  Miller  was   appointed  Commissioner 
of  DYS .      The   institutions   were   at   a  low  ebb   in   terms   of  popu- 
larity.     There  was   an   increasing   awareness   of  their  debili- 
tating effect   on  youth.      The   occasional   brutality,   the  cus- 
todial orientation  brought   on  by  high  youth  to   staff  ratios, 
the  over-reactive   forms   of  punishment  used,   and  total  removal 
from  the   community   resulted   in  high  recidivism  rates. 

Miller's   approach  to   developing   a  more   humane   and  effective 
system  was   three-fold.      First,   he   confronted  the  institutions. 
He   sought   to   humanize   them  by   introducing  new  models   of  ther- 
apy,   less    confining   rules,    and  other   such   changes.  When 
strong   staff   resistance  blocked  his   efforts   to   reform  the  in- 
stitutions,  he   was   convinced  that   he  had  to   close   them.  By 
1972,   the   pillars   of  the   old   system  -   Lyman,   Shirley  and 
Oakdale   -  were   all  closed. 
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The   closing  of  the   institutions   required  the  development 
of  alternatives,   the   second  component  of  Miller's  ap- 
proach.    The  process  was   expedited  because  he  was  allowed 
to  purchase  services   from  private   agencies,   stimulated  at 
first   through  the   availability   of  LEAA  money,    and  later  with 
state  monies  which,  because  of  the  newness   of  the  program, 
were  unhampered  by  non-existent   state   regulations.  Utilizing 
the  creativity  and  energy  of  the  private  sector,  Miller  laid 
the  groundwork  for   a  community-based  system. 

The  third  component  of  Miller's   approach  was   the   design  of 
a  regionalized  service   delivery   system.     The   state  was  di- 
vided into   seven  regions.     However,    it  was  Miller's  successor 
who   implemented  this  reform. 

Miller's   actions   created  tremendous   controversy.      The  changes 
he   initiated  resulted   in  one   of  the  most   extensive  reorganiza- 
tions  of  any  bureaucracy   in  the   state's   history.      Staff  were 
laid  off  and  the  public   protection   issues   raged.      When  Miller 
left   for  a  post    in   Illinois    in  January  of  1973,   the  controversy 
continued  to  rage. 

These  problems  were   inherited  by  the   next  Commissioner, 
Joseph  Leavey ,   who  had  been  Deputy   Commissioner  under  Miller. 
Leavey's  main   emphasis  became   the   consolidation  of  the  reforms 
initiated  by  Miller.      Leavey  focused  on  the  resolution  of  fis- 
cal and  administrative  problems   as  well  as   initiating  program 
development   in  the  private   sector.      Probably  his   greatest  ad- 
ministrative accomplishment  was  the   successful  implementation 
of  a  regional  structure.      Seven  regional  offices  were  es- 
tablished:   Springfield   (Region  I),  Worcester   (Region  II), 
Concord   (Region  III),   Salem   (Region  IV),   Quincy   (Region  V), 
Boston   (Region  VI),   and  Lakeville    (Region  VII).      Such  a  struc- 
ture was   an  absolute  necessity  if  the  purchase  of  service  mech- 
anism was  to  become  viable. 

Leavey  began  to  whittle  away  at  the  personnel  problems  created 
by  the  closing  of  the  institutions  and  the  movement  away  from 
state-run  programs.  Institutional  staff  were  reassigned,  many 
of  them  to  the  new  regional  offices.  A  selective  no  hire,  no 
fire  policy  was  adopted  to  decrease  total  staff  since  so  much 
of  the  service  delivery  was  being  done  in  the  private  sector. 
In  two  years,   the   Department   was   reduced  by  200  positions. 
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In   his   move   to   address    the    lack   of   fiscal  accountability 
in   the    system,   he   created   an   auditing  unit,   an  information 
systems   unit,    and   a   grant   management   unit.      Each  region 
was   given  bookkeeping   and   accounting   support.      The  other 
component   in  this   up-hill   fight   to   establish   fiscal  account- 
ability was   to   have   the   legislature   appropriate  sufficient 
funds    in   a  purchase   of   service   account.      However,   with  contin- 
ual  legislative   attacks    and  an   increasing   demand   for  more 
security,   the   system  remained  fragile. 


Ill . 


Present  Administration:   Problems   and  Progress 


A.  Overview 


When   Commissioner  Calhoun  began  his  administration 
in  January,   1976,    it  was   apparent   that   the  community- 
based  movement  was  not   a  politically  accepted  reality. 
There  were  15  Bills  pending  in  the  legislature,  either 
to  abolish  DYS  or  to  merge   it  out  of  existence.  There 
were   3  Bills  which   aimed  to  restore   full  sentencing 
authority  to  the   judges  by   eliminating  the  Youth  Auth- 
ority concept,   thereby  returning  DYS  to  its  pre-19^8 
existence.      DYS  would  no   longer  be   allowed  to  place' 
children   in  programs   of   its   choice.      Judges  would 
determine  both  youth  placement   and   duration  of  stay. 

There  were  larger   issues.      The  mood  of  Massachusetts 
was   not   dissimilar   from  that   of  the   rest   of  the' 
country.      Discussions   of  law  and  order  were  not 
taboo.     Nationally  respected  penologists  decried 
the   failure   of  rehabilitation.      Some  advocated 
retribution  as  the   sole  viable   focus   for  the  adult 
and  juvenile   correctional   systems.      Judges  accused 
of  being   soft  were,    in   fact,   not   acting   so   at  all. 
Their  behavior   reflected  the   national  mood  as  they 
sentenced  more  people  to   prison  than   at   any  time  in 
our  history . 

In  addition,   there  were   at  least   75  Mandatory  Sen- 
tencing Bills    (both  juvenile  and  adult)   in  front  of 
the  Massachusetts   legislature.     Poverty,   the  erosion 
of  family  and  community,   decline  of  the  perceived 
power  of  education,   rising  unemployment,   and  a  post- 
Watergate   suspicion  of  authority  left  many  restless 
teenagers   to   seek  guidance   from  each  other.  Many 
anxious   adults   sought   solutions   such  as  more  lockups 
and  mandatory  sentencing. 

There   existed  a  real   danger  that   not   only  would  the 
community-based  movement  be  severely  jeopardized  but 
that  the   38-year-old  reform,   the  Youth  Authority  con- 
cept, would  be  abolished.      No  one  advocated  the  re- 
opening of  the   large   institutions   and  training  schools 
but   cries   for  increased  security  were  loud  and  insis- 
tent ,   and  an  exasperated  public   and  many  angry  legis- 
lators  attacked  the   foundations   of  the  fledgling 
community-based  system.      Many  of  their   concerns  were 
not  illegitimate. 


With  this   as  background,   the  new  Commissioner  set 
out    seven  broad  objectives    for  his  administration. 
His   two   over-arching  goals,   however,  were  to  strengthen 
the   community-based  movement   and  to  tackle  head  on  the 
issue   of  security. 

Outline   of  Goals 


1.  Resolution   of  the   security  issue; 

2.  Creation   of  agency  purposes   and  goals,    from  which 
program  standards   and  agency  rules   and  regula- 
tions  would  be  derived; 

3.  Initiate   administrative  reorganization  (including 
Monitoring   and  Training); 

h.      Establish   inter-agency  programming  (including 

improvement   of  relationships  between   DYS   and  the 
courts,    and  DYS   and  the  legislature); 

5.  Improve   services   to   female  offenders; 

6.  Creation   of  more   adequate   spectrum  of  programs; 

7.  Create  new  program  directions    and   increase  re- 
sources . 

Sketch  of  Current  System 

Prior  to   discussing  the   goals   of  the   new  administration, 
it   is   important  to  provide  a  brief  description  of  the 
placement   options    for  DYS  youth.      The   details   of  each 
type   of  placement   will  be   provided   in   subsequent  sec- 
tions . 

Given  limits   set  by  public   protection  considerations, 
it    is   DYS's   goal   to   treat   each   child   in  the  least 
restrictive   community  setting.      There   are  approxim- 
ately 2000  youth   in  DYS   on   any  given   day:    300   are  de- 
tained;   1500   are   committed;   and   approximately  170  are 
"referred."  * 

The   youth   are   placed  throughout   the   system  in  roughly 
the   following  manner:      (The   list    is   organized   in  terms 
of  increasing  intensity  of  service.) 

1.      Six  hundred  youth   are  at  home  receiving 
casework   services.      For  the  most  part 
these   children  have  been  through  other 
DYS   programs,   are   somewhat  stabilized, 
and  approach  termination  from  DYS. 

*  -  Served  by  DYS--not   committed  children  but  "referred" 
by  the   court.    Really  an   informal  diversion  program 
which,   when  DYS   had  prevention  monies   in   197*+,  was 
serving   almost    500   "referred"  youth  at   any  one  time. 
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2.  Five  hundred-fifty  children  are  re- 
ceiving non-residential   services,  some 
in  their  own  homes   and  some  while   in  al- 
ternative placements.  Non-residential 
services   include  but   are   net   limited  to 
tracking,   Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  on-the 
job  training  programs,   alternative  schools 
and  work/restitution  programs. 

3.  Five  hundred-fifty  youth  receive  residen- 
tial  care,    of  which   foster   care  comprises 
the  largest  part .     Foster  care  repre- 
sents the  most  normal  of  alternative 
placements  used  by  DYS .     The   foster  care 
model   is   one  with  which  DYS  has  experi- 
mented extensively.     Thus,   the  term  "fos- 
ter care"   is  not  always  particularly 
meaningful.      DYS  has   "normal"   foster  care 
(one  or  two  kids  with  a  family),  intensive 
foster  care   (foster  care  plus  intensive 
day  services),   and  intensive  foster  care 
for  girls.      Other  variations   on  the 
foster  care  model   are  being  contemplated. 

Also  under  the  aegis   of  residential  care 
fall  halfway  houses,  which  are  now  called 
group  homes.      Placements   in  psychiatric 
settings  represent  the  most   expensive  and 
extreme  form  of  residential  placement. 
They  are  used  very  infrequently. 

k.     Forty-nine   children  are   in  long-term 

(6  -  12  months)    secure  care.     An  addi- 
tional twenty  are   in  DMH  locked  settings. 

5.  Thirty-five   children  are   attending  the 
28-day  "Homeward  Bound"  Forestry  Program 
on  Cape  Cod. 

6.  Three  hundred  youth  are  on  detention, 
ninety-two   in  locked  settings  ,   and  the 
rest   in  foster  care   or   shelter  care  (e.g., 
YMCAs ) . 

The  same  basic  principle  holds   for  de- 
tainees  as   it   does   for   committed  youth, 
namely,  youth  are  placed  in  the  least 
restrictive   settings.      Detainees  remain 
with  DYS  for  fourteen  days   on  the  av- 
erage.     Almost   7000  youth  pass  through 
DYS's   detention  system  annually,   of  which 
10  -  15%  eventually  become  DYS  commitments 
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It   should  be   noted  that   only  twenty-five   to  thirty-five 
children  were   sent   out   of   state   this   past   year.  This 
represents    a   65    -    10%   drop   from  the   rate   late  last 
winter,   when   DYS   had   over   one   hundred   children  in 
out-of-state   placements   on   an   average   day.  Distance 
is    inimical  to   the   goals   of   community-based  care, 
but   there   are   a   few  children  whose   needs   are  unique 
enough  to   require   placement    in   out-of-state  programs. 
We   attempt   to  provide   individually-tailored  treatment 
plans   and  we   attempt   to   design   specific  programs 
which  will  meet   the  needs   of  most   of  the  children 
in   our   care.      But   occasionally  the  most  appropriate 
program  can  be   neither   afforded  nor   found   in  Massachusett 

Update  of  Goals  * 

1  .      Security  - 

Security  was   designated  as   the   top  priority 
of  DYS   for   four  fundamental  reasons: 

a.  because   of  the   presence   of  a  few 
children' who  need  to  be   in  locked 
settings   for   reasons   of  public  pro- 
tect ion  ; 

b.  because  of  the  recognition  that  DYS 
cannot  run  a  community-based  system 
without   secure  backup; 

c.  because  the  public  was  threatening  to 
remove  DYS 1 s   mandate,    accusing   it  of 
neglecting  the   security   issue  entirely; 

d.  because   some  youth  need   security  to 
prevent  them  from  progressing  to  the 
adult  system. 

Perhaps   the  most   important   act  was   the   creation  of 
a  Task   Force   on   Secure   Facilities,   under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Attorney  General   Francis   X.  Bellotti 
and  chaired  by  Bellotti's   Deputy,    Scott  Harshbarger. 
The  twenty-two  member  Task  Force  was   comprised  of 
major  professionals   in  the  youth   serving   field,  who 
represented  a  full  range  of  ideological  and  treatment 
perspectives,   among  whom  were  legislators,  clinicians 
District  Attorneys,   youth  advocates,   judges,  legal 
service   advocates,   police   and  major   agency  repre- 
sentatives . 


# 


This  update  in  fact  covers  the  two-year  period, 
January  of  1976  to  December  of  1977. 
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The   reasoned,   sober  analysis   of  this  blue  rib- 
bon Task  Force  did  a  great   deal  to  keep  the 
security  issue   in  perspective.     The  Task  Force 
published  its   preliminary  report   early  this  sum- 
mer and   its   final   report  vas   released  officially 
on  November  23,  1977. 

It   is   an  exhaustive  document  and  its   section  on 
Data,   probably  the  most   vital,   gives   careful  at- 
tention to  research  and  statistical  accuracy. 
Its  basic   conclusion  is   that  DYS  should  have  avail- 
able between  129  -  l68  secure   clots,   of  which  25% 
are   the   responsibility  of  Mental  Health.  This 
number  represents   11.3%  of  the  youth  committed 
to   DYS .      Although   it   means   that   DYS  must   triple  the 

secure   slots   it  has   available   currently,  the 
Task  Force's   conclusion   is   a  ringing  vindication  of 
the  community-based  movement. 

Process  was   as   important   as  the  long  awaited 
"final  number."     Now,   cries   for   increased  security 
have  to  be  measured  against   the   findings  of  this 
group.      DYS   endorses   the   recommendations   of  this 
group.      The  political   debate,   raging  throughout 
much  of  1976,   although  never  completely  silent  has 
subsided  dramatically. 

While   awaiting  the   completion   of  the  Task  Force's 
Report  ,   DYS  worked  intensely  in  the   area  of  security 
Five  secure  programs  were  opened:   Madonna  Hall 
(12-bed  secure  unit   for  girls);   Danvers  (12-bed 
secure  detention  for  boys);   Greater  Boston  YMCA 
(12-bed  secure  treatment   for  boys);   Brockton  YMCA 
(8-bed  secure  detention  for  girls);   Cameron  House 
(6-bed   secure  treatment   for  girls). 

Escapes  were   reduced  by  more  than  15%*     This  was 
done  by  changing  the  Directors   in  all  nine  of  our 
secure   facilities    (6  short-term  secure  detention 
and   3  long-term  secure  teatment)    and  by  implementing 
major  revisions   in  programming.     The  system  had  been 
chaotic.     There  existed  little  systematic  or  sophis- 
ticated programming;    indeed,   in  some   instances  there 
was  no  programming,   and  energetic   and  sometimes  hos- 
tile  children  were  primed  to   fight   daily.  Fights 
and  escapes  were  a  constant .     Even  though  most  es- 
capes  lasted  only  a  day  or  so,   DYS  was   losing  about 
125   children  every  four  months. 
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Security   is   essentially   a  tripartite  effort, 
involving  well-trained   staff,    attractive  pro- 
grams  and   a  proper  physical   setting    (our  ex- 
perience  shows   us   that   the   physical   setting  is 
actually  the   least   important).      DYS  has  com- 
pletely changed  its   staffing  patterns,  has 
introduced  comprehensive  programming   into  all 
its   facilities,    and  has    initiated  staff  training. 
Judges ,   now  evidencing   somewhat  more   trust   in  our 
system,    are   sending   k0%   fewer   children  along  to 
the   adult   system.      Judges   had   considered  DYS  so 
porous   that   in  1975,   126  children  were  "bound 
over"   to   the   adult   system.      In   1976,   this  number 
dropped  to   75   children    (a  h0%   reduction).  * 
Statistics    from  the   first  half  of  1977  indicate 
that   the   75   number   should  be   cut   in  half  by  the 
end  of  1977. 

DYS   has  been  working  with  the   Department   of  Mental 
Health  to   start   joint   programs   for   disturbed  de- 
linquents  in   each   of  the   seven   regions.  These 
programs   serve   children  who   are   delinquent,  violent, 
and  mentally   ill.      Five   of  the   seven  regional  pro- 
grams  have  begun.      Roughly   50%   of  each  12-bed  unit 
is   reserved   for   DYS  youth. 

By  July,   1978,   DYS,    in   conjunction  with  Mental  Health, 
should  reach  the  number   recommended  to   it  by  the 
Task  Force   on  Secure   Facilities.      The  Westboro  Secure 
Treatment   Unit    (15  beds)   will   open  this   spring,  and 
the  vacant   third   floor   of  Roslindale    (15  beds)  will 
become   secure  treatment   and  should  be   opened  by 
March,   1978.     A  third  site  has   not  yet  been  found. 
Another  girls'    secure  program  is   scheduled  to  open 
soon.     Additionally,   DYS  has   just  opened  a  Secure 
Treatment   Aftercare   Program,   a  group  home,   in  con- 
junction with  Mass.    Halfway  House,   Inc.    for  children 
who  are  leaving  our  secure  facilities. 

2.      Standards   and  Rules  - 

DYS   owes   the   public,    its   providers,    clients,   and  its 
staff  a  clear   set   of  purposes.      As   the   agency   is  a 
totally  different   one   from  the   agency  which  delivered 
services   to  delinquent   children   in  institutional  set- 
tings  only   six   short  years   ago,    it   is   mandatory  that 
DYS   establish   agency   rules   and  program  standards  which 
reflect   the   new   and   complex  realities   of  the  regional- 
ized,   diversified  treatment   system  of  1977.  Draft 
standards   in  the   areas   of  foster  care  and  group  care 


All  will  be  tried  in  the  adult  system.  This  does  not  mean 
to   imply  that   all  will   serve   time   in   adult  jails. 
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have  now  been  completed.     Draft  standards  for 
secure  care  will  be  finished  by  February,  1978. 
Following  internal  and  external  review,  these 
basic   standards  will  become  a  part  of  the  DYS 
contracting  process  beginning  with  the  new  fis- 
cal year,  7/1/78. 

A  number  of  internal  departmental  rules  and 
regulations  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
promulgated.      Some  of  the   areas   covered  are: 
confidentiality  of  client  information,  rules  for 
notification  of  parents,  personnel  misconduct,  etc. 

DYS   is   a  young  system,   and  our  bureaucratic  task 
is   dual.     On  the  one  hand,  we  must   create  an 
ordered  and  sensible  agency  with  a  comprehensive 
range  of  services   in  which  youth  are  placed  for 
comprehensible  reasons.     We  must   create  a  bureau- 
cracy,  a  smoothly  functioning  organization  which 
properly  serves   its   clients  and  in  which  a  wary 
public   can  believe.     On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be 
constantly  self-critical,   constantly  open  to  change, 
and  constantly  exposed  to  public   scrutiny  so  that 
in  our  legitimate,  drive  to  become   stable  and  ordered 
we  do  not  become  stultified. 

Initiate  Administrative  Reform  - 

DYS  relies   on  a  regional  system  to  deliver  serv- 
ices to  youth.     There  are   seven  DYS  regions.  These 
regions  are  probably  best  described  as  social  serv- 
ice agencies   of  modest   size,   each  of  which  has  an 
office,   a  flexible  budget,   and  a  staff  averaging 
twenty-seven  individuals .     Each  region  has  the  op- 
portunity to  design  programs  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  its  particular  youth.     Expensive  programs 
are  usually  co-financed  by  more  than  one  region. 
Programs  which  service  youth  throughout  the  state 
are  paid  for  by  the  Central  Office.     Thus,  there  are 
really  three  types  of  expenditures :    state  accounts 
(e.g.,  Administration,   Forestry  Camp,   etc.);  flexible 
regional  money   (from  the  Purchase  of  Care  Account); 
and  Central  Fixed  Cost  Programs    (also  from  the  Pur- 
chase of  Care  Account  but  used  to   finance  statewide 
programs,   e.g.,   the  Greater  Boston  YMCA  Secure  Care 
Program ) . 

Although  some  outstanding  problems   remain,  the 
regions   are   reasonably  well  set  up  to  deliver  com- 
munity-based services.     Detailed  descriptions  and 
changes   in  the  region  will  be   described  in  another 
section.     The  Central  Office  is  only  now  beginning 
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to  to  catch  up  by  changing  job  descriptions 
and  by  creating  new  units  which  more  appropriately 
reflect  both  the  new  community-based  reality  and 
a  strengthened  security  system. 

There  have  been  many  changes   at   Central.      We  have 
created  a  Legal  Unit .      Although   loss   of  federal 
money  has   caused  shrinkage,   a  Planning  Unit  of 
some   considerable   size  was   created.      A  Training 
Department  was   created.      The   need  for  training  had 
been  glaringly  evident.     A  significant  number  of 
DYS  personnel  had  been   institutional  workers  who, 
upon  the  closing  of  the   institutions,  were  suddenly 
thrust    into   social  work  roles.      Most   staff  were 
able  and  dedicated  workers.     However,   DYS  neither 
trained  these  workers   in  their  new  roles  nor  did  it 
provide  training  to   those  working   in   secure  settings. 
Within  the   first   five  months   of  his   tenure,  Com- 
missioner Calhoun  raised  sufficient  monies  from 
private   foundations   to  hire   a  trainer.      In  addition, 
the  job   descriptions   of  two  DYS   employees   from  Cen- 
tral were   changed  and  additional  personnel  were  made 
available  to   the  newly-created  Training  Unit. 

Currently  the'  Unit   is    implementing   a   f eder ally- f unde d 
management   training  project    ($125,000)    and  will,  in 
early  1978   (calendar)   begin  a  federally- funded  case- 
worker/resource  developer  training  program  ($1^7,000) 
This  program  will  augment   our  current  caseworker /case 
work  manager  training  program  which  has  been  opera- 
ting  for  one  year.      Other  training   efforts  include: 
in-service  training  at  Roslindale   (soon  to  spread 
to  other  secure  units);   design  of  Title  XX  training 
with  other  human  service  agencies;   periodic  casework 
management  ireetings   and  est abli shment   of  DYS  as   a  field 
placement   for  various  private  schools. 

The   format  of  the  current  training  program  for  the 
casework  staff  is   very  job  relevant.     The  training 
consultant's  work   in  the  regions   is  to  guide  and 
supervise  workers   in  their  handling  of  each  newly- 
committed  child;    attend  all   staffings   to  observe 
training  needs   and  contribute   clinical  guidance; 
consult   and  offer  teaching  in  handling  specific 
difficult   cases;   provide   didactic   training  ses- 
sions  for  the  purpose   of  helping   caseworkers   to  see 
the  relationship  of  theory,   skills,   practice  and 
outcomes;   and  conduct   case  reviews  with  workers  and 
supervi  sor s . 
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The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  was  created 
from  existing  staff  in  the  Central  Office.  DYS 
is   accustomed  to  writing  over  100  contracts  an- 
nually, "but  it  had  been  unable  to  properly  mon-  • 
itor  these  contracts.     The  extant  Evaluation  Unit 
could  steep  itself  in  a  program  for  a  week  and 
produced  exhaustive  reports,  but  the  Evaluation 
Unit   could  not  review  all  programs.     The  task  of 
the  new  0MB  Unit  is  to  review  each  budget  and 
propose  program  changes  prior  to  contract  awards. 
A  parallel  effort  is  now  occurring  in  the  regions. 
Monitors,  whose  task  it  is  to  review  each  program 
at  least  twice  a  year,  have  been  selected,  trained, 
and  are  functioning  in  each  region. 

0MB ' s  role  is  to  review  budgets  against  certain  pre- 
determined norms.     For  example,  0MB  has  determined 
the  average  line  item  cost  of  a  typical  group  home. 
Deviations   in  the  interest  of  healthy  programming 
are  permitted  and  even  encouraged,  but  vigorous  pro- 
gram justifications  must  be  given  for  each  deviation. 
The  Unit  has  had  striking  success.     Most  of  our  com- 
munity-based vendors  are  people  of  ability  and  deep 
commitment  ,  people  who  work  long  hours   for  modest 
pay.     But  the  Unit  has  uncovered  a  small  number  of 
blatant  incidents  of  fiscal  and  program  abuse.  Sev- 
eral programs  were  closed  during  the  first  year  of 
0MB ' s  existence.     On  the  basis   of  the  Evaluation  Unit 
and  0MB  * s   findings,   and  DYS's   internal  needs  assess- 
ment,  new,  healthier   and  more  responsive  programs 
have  been  designed. 

Curiously,   0MB  is   a  Unit  whose  presence  is  appreciated 
by  most  private  vendors.      It   is   staffed  by  indiv- 
iduals who  know  programs.     These   individuals  perform 
a  role  that   combines  both  program  and  budget  scrutiny 
and  informal  technical  assistance. 

A  newly  created  Monitoring  Unit  ,   comprised  of  re- 
gional personnel,   reviews   contracted  programs  and 
reports  their   findings  back  to  Central.     The  Mon- 
itors  are,    for  the  most   part,   caseworkers  whose  mon- 
itoring consists   primarily  of  judging  compliance  to 
the  quantitative  elements  of  each  contract   (e.g., have 
the  two  contracted  teachers  been  hired  by  X  group 
home,   and  are   they  teaching  the   required  number  of 
hours  per  week?).     Monitors   also  assess  programs  from 
a  basic  health  and  safety  point  of  view. 

A  decentralized  system  cannot  be   run  without  a  mon- 
itoring capacity.     A  mandatory  adjunct  to  monitoring 
is   a  technical  assistance   capacity.     DYS  feels,  for 
administrative   and  ethical  reasons,   that   it  must 
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"both  judge   and  assist   programs.     As  men- 
tioned,  OMB   during   contract   negotiations  per- 
forms  much   informal   technical   assistance.  How- 
to   repair  problems   uncovered  by  the  regional 
monitors    is   another   issue.      We  have  been  awarded 
funds   by  LEAA  to   establish   a  small  Technical 
Assistance  Unit. 


Another  major  administrative   change  has  been  to 
elevate   the   Director   of  the   Girls'    Services  Unit 
to   the   status   of  Assistant   Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Girls'    Services.      In   addition,   a  number 
of  women  have  been   appointed  to  top  DYS  positions 
(including  the   Deputy  Commissioner). 

By  January,   1978,   DYS  will  have   an  Educational  Co- 
ordinator  at   Central   and   seven   Educational  Special- 
ists   in   each  region,   all   funded  by  the   State  De- 
partment  of  Education.      By  that   time,   DYS  will  have 
a  Manpower   Director,    funded  by  the   State   Office  of 
Manpower  Affairs,    and   a  Restitution  Coordinator, 
funded  by  LEAA.     A  grant    from  the  Ford  Foundation 
will  give   DYS   statewide   capacity   in  the  medical  area. 

DYS's   personnel   system  has  been   reconstituted  and 
has   an   expanded  mandate.      This   refined  personnel 
management   system  includes:    (l)    clear,  accurate, 
and   sufficiently  detailed  and  comprehensive  job 
descriptions;    (2)    fair  and  accurate  recruitment 
practices   related  to   job   descriptions;    (3)  regularly 
scheduled  personnel   evaluations  based  on  the  job 
description;    (U)   a  code  of  employee  responsibility 
and  a  disciplinary  and  grievance   system  consistent 
with  union   agreements   and  the   laws,   rules,   and  regu- 
lations  of  the   Commonwealth;    (5)    an  orientation  pro- 
gram  for   all  new  employees;    (6)   training  and  super- 
vision  sufficient   at  minimum  to   enable   employees  to 
carry  out   their   roles   as   detailed  in  the   job  de- 
scription;   (7)    a  recognition  and  reward  system; 
(8)   operation  in  a  sane,    fair,   and   clearly  task- 
oriented  management   system  that   attempts   to  place 
its   personnel  where   they   serve   a  true   and  vital 
purpose   and  have   a  chance   of  success;    (9)    a  firm 
commitment  to  Affirmative  Action. 


As   we  proceeded  to   implement   this    system,   DYS  moved 
with  a  degree  of  alacrity  somewhat   tempered  by  the 
precision  the   task  demands. 
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At  this  point ,  DYS  has  completed  the  following 
of  the  nine  critical  points: 

(a)  Job  Descriptions 

DYS  has   completed  Job  descriptions   for  all 
personnel  in.  the  regions  and  DYS  facilities. 
Central  Office  is  the  last  bureaucratic 
division  on  the  agenda.     This   is  currently 
in  process.     The  Job  descriptions  for  case- 
worker and  casework  supervisor  are  the  key 
ones.     The  descriptions  were  fully  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Personnel  Administration 
within  the  Secretariat  of  Administration  and 
Finance . 

(b)  Recruitment 

The  recruitment  process   is   significantly  im- 
proved by  the  presence  of  clear  and  detailed 
job  descriptions.      Both  in  terms  of  equity 
and  securing  of  skilled  personnel,   DYS  is 
beginning  to   see  significant   improvement  in 
this  area.' 

(c)  Performance  Evaluations 

The  performance  evaluations  based  on  the  job 
descriptions   are  completed  every  six  months 
for  each  employee  by  that  employee's  super- 
visor.    DYS   is   currently  in  the  process  of 
completing  the   second   round  of  regional  per- 
sonnel evaluations.     The   evaluations  are 
candid  and  rigorous.     They  have  been  used  as 
the  basis   for  staff  development,  promotions, 
and  reassignment.     They  have,   in  a  couple  of 
instances,   helped  unsuited  employees  to  recog- 
nize that  they  are   in  the  wrong  field  and  to 
make   a  decision  to  leave. 

(d)  Code  of  Employee  Responsibility  and  Discip- 
linary Process 

These  two  documents   are   completed  and 
promulgated . 

(e)  An  Orientation  Program 

Though  orientation  programs  of  varying  quality 
are  held  informally  throughout  the  Department , 
there  has  not  been  a  standard  orientation  avail 
able  to  all  new  DYS  staff.      The  orientation 
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committee   is  now  drawing  close  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  design  process.      The  manual  and  routine 
delivery  will  be  completed  by  January,  1978. 

(f)  Training 

This   is   a  major  departmental   concern  discussed 
earlier  in  the  report. 

(g)  Recognition  and  Reward 

The  personnel  evaluation  letters   of  recognition 
for  outstanding  work,   promotions   and  support  from 
the   training  grants   provide   a  modest  but  effective 
reward   system.      All  recognitions   are   filed   in  the 
employee's   personnel   file   and  the   staff  recog- 
nizes  the   value   of  this    sort   of  recording. 

(h)  A  Good  Management  System 

A  sound  personnel   system  depends   on  a  good  manage- 
ment  system.      Each  process   described  for  handling  a 
problem  reflects  the   care  with  which  DYS  is  at- 
tempting to  build   a   first-rate  management  system. 
DYS's   first   response   included  solutions   in  several 
critical  operational  areas.      Clearly,   the  parts  of 
a  good  system  are   steadily  being  put   in  place:  train- 
ing,  planning,   contracting,   etc.      Efforts   in  personnel 
will  be  supported  by  these   advances   and  will  realize 
increasing  success     as  the  management   system  improves. 

(i)  Affirmative  Action 

Affirmative  Action  targets  have  been  established 
for   each   functional  unit  within  DYS.      These  tar- 
gets are   clear,   and  unit  managers   are  easily  held 
accountable.     Because  of  this   system,  which  pin- 
points  accountability,   major  gains   have  been  made. 

Establish  Inter-Agency  Programming  - 

DYS   cannot   do   its   task  alone.      Almost   all   our  youth  are 
refugees   from  other  local  or   state   systems.      DYS's  lim- 
ited budget ,   coupled  with  the   complexity  of  the  needs  of 
its   youth,   dictate   that   inter-agency  working  agreements 
be   forged.      Progress   in  this   area  follows: 

( a )   The   Department   of  Mental  Health 


Historically,   DMH  has  not   properly  served  the  violent 
and  delinquent  who  is   also  sick.     With  the  appointment 


of  Commissioner  Okin  and  his  Associate  Com- 
missioner,  Dr.   Mary  Jane  England,   a  strong 
commitment  to  this  population  group  has  been 
made.     As  mentioned  previously,   secure  pro- 
grams  for  youth  who   are  both  violent  and 
mentally  ill  are  "being  established  in  each  of 
the   state's   seven  regions.      The   commitment  is 
not   a  small  one,   for  the  average  cost  per  youth 
approximates   $32,000  per  year.      Few  DYS  youth 
are  mentally  ill.     The  great  majority  have  clear 
perceptions   of  reality  coupled  with  poor  impulse 
control.     But   it   is   for  that   small  number  that 
DYS  needs  the  assistance  of  Mental  Health.  Quan- 
titatively these  children  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  DYS  population  but  their  needs 
are   so  great   and  their  acting-out  behavior  so  ex- 
traordinary that  they  have  been  touched  by  a 
staggering  number  of  workers   in  many  agencies. 

DYS  needs  the  assistance  of  Mental  Health  in  two 
additional  areas  — in  acute   care   (e.g.,    for  the  youth 
who  is  withdrawing  from  drugs),   and  in  client  diag- 
nosis.    DYS  will  begin  to  negotiate   for  these 
services  in  1978. 

Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 

The  Department   of  Manpower  Development  under  EOEA 
is   giving  DYS  a  great   deal  of  assistance.      It  is 
funding  DYS's  Manpower  Coordinator,  who  will  be 
hired  in  January. 

A  major  new  DYS   initiative  is   in  the   area  of  resti- 
tution.    The   first  prototype  project  has  been  funded 
by  EOEA  through  the  use  of  local  CETA  funds,  and 
another  funded  with  LEAA  and  EOEA  funds   is  soon 
to  begin  in  Lowell.     EOEA's  Assistant  Secretary, 
B.   J.   Rudman ,    is   assisting  the  Commissioner,  both 
in  the   design  of  a  statewide  restitution  program  for 
juvenile  offenders   and  in  the   securing  of  the  necessary 
funds   from  the  Federal  Departments   of  Labor  and  Jus- 
tice.     In  addition,   local  CETA  consortia  have  aug- 
mented DYS   staff   (e.g.,   the  aftercare  workers   in  the 
Forestry  pr ogram--Pro j ec t  Exkelsior).     With  the  advent 
of  Carter  youth  monies,   DYS's   relationship  with  EOEA 
should  broaden  dramatically. 

State  Department  of  Education 

DOE  has  begun  to  expand  its  commitment  to  DYS  youth. 
As  mentioned,   senior  educational  personnel  will  soon 
be  installed  in  DYS  Central  and  in  each  region.  The 
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same   Special  Education  Grant   which   is  funding 
these  personnel  will   enable   DYS  to   hire  additional 
teachers   in   secure  units   and  to  finance  a  large  por- 
tion  of  a  new  Girls*    Program.      Whereas   the  commitment 
from  the   Department   of  Special  Education   is  clear, 
DYS  '  s   relationship  with  the  Division   of  Occupational 
Education  has  been   somewhat   cloudy.      We  have  written 
several  proposals   for  specific   Oc .   Ed.   projects  and 
await    final  word.      However,   the  larger   issue  to  be 
addressed  is   that   of  DYS ' s   entitlement  to  a  certain 
percentage   of  Oc .    Ed.   monies.      Negotiations  have  re- 
cently begun  and  we   are   encouraged  by  the  initial 
receptivity  of  Education. 

Department   of  Public  Welfare 

A  law     enacted   in   197^   shifted  the  responsibility 
for   status   offenders    (CHINS)    from  DYS  to   DPW .  The 
law,   however,    fell   short   in  one   critical  aspect. 
The   responsibility   for  the   U5-day  detention  remained 
with   DYS.      The  total   divestitute   of  CHINS  has  been 
one  of  the   Commissioner's  major  goals.     With  the 
support   of  the   Secretary   of  Human   Services  , 
Jerald  Stevens,   and  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,   Alexander   Sharp,   divestitute  occurred, 
and  CHINS   officially  became  the   responsibility  of 
Public   Welfare   on   7/1/77.      The   removal   of  the  status 
offender   from  the   juvenile   correctional   system  is  now 
complet  e . 


Mass.    Rehabilitation  Commission 


MRC   services   severely  handicapped  individuals.  An 
experimental  program  in  Region  VI    (Boston)   has  been 
operating  for  over  a  year  and  has  been  serving  some 
of  the  most   difficult  youngsters    in  this   Region.  The 
program  has   paid  for  on-the-job  training  sites,  voca- 
tional  and  psychological  testing,   and  modest  stipends. 
The   program  has   had  a   significant   success   rate.  Ef- 
forts  are  currently  underway  to  expand  it  to  other 
regions . 


Office   for  Children 


OFC   licenses   all   DYS  program  facilities.      As   an  of- 
ficial policy  which  began  in  January  of  1977,  OFC 
has  been   invited  to  participate   in  all  DYS  program 
evaluations.      Because  of  the  existence  of  hO  local 
OFC   Councils   spread  throughout   the   state,   OFC  repre- 
sents  a  critical  voice   for  children  and  understands 
in  a  very  real  sense  the  thinking  of  the  community. 
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as  unrelenting  critics  of  poor  programs  and 
as  advocates  for  youth,  OFC  has  teen  an  in- 
valuable partner  in  the  work  of  DYS . 

Courts   and  Probation 

Most  DYS  youth  have  been  on  probation.     It  is 
imperative  that  DYS  know  what  Probation  has 
done  with  a  child.     Additionally,  many  judges 
have   complained  that  once  they  commit   a  youth 
to  DYS  they  do  not  know  what  happens . 

On  November  7  of  this   year,   DYS   initiated  a 
court  policy.      Its  thrust   is   to   insure  sen- 
sible communication  between  the   courts  and 
DYS.     Probation  Departments   are  invited  to 
participate   in  DYS  case   conferences  ("staffings" 
on  youth,   and  judges   are  kept   informed  by  re- 
ceiving treatment  plans    30  days   after  a  youth 
has  been   committed.      In  addition  to  basic 
courtesy,   treatment   plans   force  DYS  to  ar- 
ticulate  and  justify  goals   for  each  child. 
DYS   is   also  placed  in  a  position  of  public  ac- 
countability. •  Our  relationships  with  the  courts 
often  strained,   are   improving.     These  measures 
will   insure  communication  and  a  reduction  in 
criticism. 

The  Legislature 

Legislative  backing  of  our   efforts   is   basic  to 
our   survival.      Committee   Chairmen   and  various 
legislators   are  now  routinely  informed  of  new 
DYS   initiatives    (e.g.,   restitution;   the  open- 
ing of  new  secure  programs,   etc.).     The  Legis- 
lature  is   also  apprised  of  major  problems  that 
may  surface . 

Other  Groups 

The  youth-serving   field   is    a  highly   charged  one, 
especially  in  Massachusetts.      It   is   our  belief 
that   fundamental  to  the  definition  of  public 
administration  is   public   education.     DYS  staff 
speak  to  various   groups — police  departments, 
private  providers,   Kiwanis   Clubs,    etc. --in  ef- 
forts to  share  with  these  groups  the  current 
state   of  the   agency.      Invariably   DYS   learns  as 
much   from  these   sessions   as   it  imparts. 
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Improve  Services  to  Female  Offenders  - 

By  the  winter  of  1977,  the  lack  of  girls'  serv- 
ices within  the  Department  had  reached  crisis 
proportions.     A  task   force,   headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Barbara  Gray,  was   reporting  that  2h% 
of  the   female  DYS  population  had: 

--gone  through  eight   or  more  placements 
in  a  given  year,  or 

--run  three  or  more  times   in  a  given  year, 

--gone   through   six  placements   and  two  runs 
in  each  of  two   successive  years. 

Of  these   "bouncers,"   71%  had  previous  contact 
with  another  public    agency  prior  to   coming  to 
DYS.      DYS,   then,   had  become  the   last  resort 
for   girls   who  had   found  no  help  elsewhere. 

Deinstitutionalization,   it   seemed,   had  not  been 
accompanied  by  effective   community-based  al- 
ternatives  for  females, 

In  1975,  Harvard's  Center  for  Criminal  Justice 
reported  that  within  a  four-region  area  where 
new  community  programs  had  been  operating,  re- 
cidivism rates  for  girls  were  higher  than  for 
the  former  training  school  system.  Boys'  re- 
cidivism rates,   on  the  other  hand,  had  declined. 

The  outcry  of  DYS ' s   non-concern  for  girls' 
services  had  grown  over  the  years.      By  June  of 
1975,   a  federally-funded  Girls'    Services  Unit 
began  the  task  of  establishing  a  new  admin- 
istrative structure   in  the  Department  to  guide 
and  create  services   for   female  clients. 

In  March  of  1977  ,   the  Unit   changed  hands .  As 
previously  mentioned,   the  new  person  hired,  whos 
mandate   it  was   to   continue  the  work  of  the  Grant 
was   elevated  to  the   status   of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner . 

The  new  Assistant   Commissioner  was  responsible 
for  developing  a  comprehensive   statewide  system 
of  girls'    services.      The  task  required  an  on- 
going needs  assessment  within  the   seven  DYS 
regions — the   first   formal  needs   assessment  for 
girls   ever  done  by  DYS.     Program  development 
called  for  the  conceptualization  of  new  models 
based  on  girls'    specialized  needs. 
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Comparing  money  spent  on  "boys,  with  girls, 
revealed  that  DYS * s   inability  to  serve 
girls  properly  was  not   a  matter  of  unfair 
resource  allocation,  but   of  too   few  appro- 
priate programs.     While  girls  comprised 
15%  of  the  DYS  population,   they  were  ab- 
sorbing lQ%  of  the  Department's  budget. 
This   disproportionate  expenditure  of  funds 
can  be  explained  first  by  girls'  lengthy 
stays   in  expensive   detention  facilities 
awaiting  placement   in  an  inadequate  network 
of  programs ,   and  second  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  relevant  residential  programs  for 
girls.     Females   often  were  placed  in  expensive 
psychiatric   settings  which  cost,   on  the  av- 
erage,  $50,000  per  year  per  girl.      The  proper 
spectrum  of  programs  was  not  there,   as  girls 
collected  at  polar  extremes ,  most   in  foster 
care   and  a  few  in  costly  psychiatric  settings. 
Almost   nothing  existed  in  the  middle. 

Program  development   in  1977  focused  on  the 
building  of  two   innovative   secure  treatment 
models  ,     Each  of  the   secure  units   is   in  a 
private  house.      It   is  highly  staffed,  founded 
on  a  model  that  draws  heavily  on  a  one-to-one 
relat  ionship . 

The  new  program  models,   operational  and  in- 
tended,   include:    independent  living;  intensive 
foster  care;   the  Advocacy  Center   (a  program 
for  CHINS   girls   and  their   families);  secure 
programs   run  out   of  private  homes ;  Proctor 
Detention   (one  girl  living  in  an  apartment 
with  one   counselor);   group  homes   and  family 
work. 

The   Girls'    Unit,    in   addition  to  the  above, 
has  become   involved  with  training   and  public 
education.      Monthly  meetings   of  DYS  case- 
workers  serving   girls  began   to   offer  these 
personal   support   and  skill   sessions.  In- 
creasingly,  the  media  has   turned  to  the 
Girls*    Unit   to   articulate   girls'    needs.  The 
Assistant   Commissioner   for  Girls'  Services 
has   spoken   recently   at   appropriate  legisla- 
tive hearings   and  on   national   panels,  ad- 
dressing  specific   needs   of   female  offenders, 
and  describing  new  program  models . 
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The   girls'    system  is   unformed.      It   is   in  its 
nascent   stages.      Experimentation  continues. 
This   administration   of  DYS  has  made   a  major 
commitment   to   girls   through  the  establishment 
of  the   position   of  Assistant   Commissioner  for 
Girls'    Services;   by   DYS's   pick-up   of  $300,000 
worth   of   federal   girls'    programs   on   state  fund- 
ing when  the   federal   funds   expired;   and  by 
spending   lQ%   of   its   budget   on  the    female  of- 
fender.     The   commitment    is   there.      Meeting  the 
needs   of  the  young   female   offender   in   a  fair 
and  humane  way  with   a   full   spectrum  of  stable 
and   effective  programs    is   the   fundamental  and 
on-going   challenge   to   the   Girls'    Services  Unit 
and  to   DYS   as   a  whole. 

Lack  of  structured  group  homes   led  the   Unit  to 
stress   residential   treatment   as   a  major  task 
in   program  building.      Group  homes    in  Roxbury  and 
the   western  part   of  Massachusetts   were  planned 
and  put    into   implementation  stages. 

The   Unit   also  began  to   serve   as   an  information 
clearing  house   to   DYS   caseworkers   and  private 
providers.      The   Unit   began   to   collect  centrally 
and   study   internal   data  around   girls'  arrest 
rates,   behavioral   changes,   and   social  needs. 

The   Department   began   important  collaborative 
efforts  with  other  agencies        Careful  work  with 
the  Department   of  Public   Welfare   led  to   a  smooth 
transfer   of  CHINS   from  DYS  to  DPW .     After  months 
of  negotiation,   the  State  Department   of  Educa- 
tion,  Division  of  Special  Education,   agreed  to 
award  a  $600,000   grant   to   DYS,    of  which  $200,000 
was   directed  toward   a  new,   highly  specialized 
residential   school   for  girls. 

The   Office   of  Juvenile   Justice   extended   in  1975 
the  half  million   dollar  grant  which  funded 
five   innovative   programs   for   DYS   females.  This 
grant  was   the   first   national   experiment  which 
attempted  to   fund   a   comprehensive   set   of  ef- 
fective  community   alternatives    for   females  who 
had  been   "serving  time"   in   locked  settings. 

Creation   of  Adequate   Spectrum  of  Programs  - 

DYS  has  neither  enough  programs  nor  does  it  have, 
at   this   point,   the   proper  programmatic  mix.  As 
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mentioned,   there  have  been  changes.     A  sen- 
sible  spectrum  of  services   for  girls   is  now 
being  developed  and  tested.     Many  programs  are 
being  redesigned  and  restaffed  to  better  serve 
DYS  youth.     Untenable  or  exploitive  pro- 
grams—thirteen of  them — have  been  closed  and 
new  ones  have  been  carefully  planned.     Some  have 
started.     One  new  program  will  have  opened  per 
month  between  September  of  1977  and  June  of  1978. 
Alpha  Omega  II,   serving  DYS  youth  who  are  almost 
candidates   for  Mental  Health  or  Secure  Care,  is 
an  example  of  the  new  type  of  program  that  did 
not   exist   a  year  ago,   a  program  created  to  fill 
a  particular  service  gap.     Youth  grow  or  regress. 
DYS  must  have  programs  which  are  appropriate  for 
youth  as  they  move  forward  or  backward  in  the 
sy st  em . 

DYS   is   attempting  to   stretch  its   current  re- 
sources and  to  use  them  more  wisely.     And  we 
are  attempting  to   set  up  programs  which  respond 
more   adequately  to  the  needs   of  delinquent  chil- 
dren.    Yet   as  our  diagnostic  and  casework  abil- 
ities  improve,   our  resource  lack  becomes  more 
apparent.     Without  the   full  spectrum  of  adequate 
programs,   tensions  between  DYS  and  the  courts 
and  DYS  and  service  providers   surface.     Yet  the 
state  budget   situation,   augmented  by  federal  mon- 
ies, has   improved  somewhat.     Although  not  optimum, 
the  budget  picture  has   led  to  improved  programs 
and  improved  relationships  with  key  criminal 
justice   actors . 

Create  New  Program  Directions   and  Increase  Re- 
sources - 

( a )   Rest  itut  ion 

Restitution  will  be  a  major  new  area  of  pro- 
gram development   in  calendar   '78.     Some  small 
prototype  restitution  programs  have  already 
begun . 

Conceptually,   institution  goes  beyond  simple 
guilt   and   innocence   or  right   and  wrong.  It 
says  to  the  offender  that  he  or  she  has  done 
something  wrong  and  must  pay  back,   either  in 
fiscal  or   service  terms.      It   says,   at  the 
same  time,   that  the   defendant   is   a  person  of 
worth  who  has   something  of  worth  to  return  to 
the  victim  or  to  the  community. 
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It   is   normative  behavior   for  youth   in  DYS 
to  admit   guilt  but   deny  a  sense  of  connected- 
ness  to  the   victim.      So   often  we  hear,  "Yuh, 
I  hit   her.      Yuh,    I   ripped  her  off.      But  the 
system  doesn't   understand."     Justice,  es- 
pecially urban   justice,    is   usually  anonymous. 
Defendants    see  neither  the  human  implications 
of  their   act   nor   do  they  have  the  opportunity 
to   redress   the  act. 

A  small   restitution  project   in  Woburn ,  using 
CETA   funds ,   has   twelve   DYS  youth  working  to 
clear  a  lake  the  town  of  Woburn  had  forgotten 
it  had.      Each  youth  returns   a  portion  of  his 
salary  to   a  victim  or   symbolic   victim.  The 
community   is   thrilled  that   twenty-five  years 
of  trash   is  being  taken   from  the  beaches  of 
its   lake,   that  brush   is   now  pruned,    and  that 
the  lake   is    again  visible   and  usable.  Neigh- 
bors who   abut   the   lake   vie  with   each  other  to 
see  who  will  provide  coffee  and   doughnuts  for 
the  youth. 

Most   of  the  youth   in  this   program  have  been  in 
a  number  of  DYS  programs .     Some  have  been 
through   almost   every  type   of  program  DYS  ad- 
ministers.     Yet   there  has   not  been   one  dropout 
from  this   program  in  six  months.      The  youth 
feel   a  sense   of  worth  through  receiving  a 
salary.     They  also  are   given  a  sense  of  em- 
powerment  in  that   they   are   taking  an  active 
part   in  redressing  their  criminal  act   and  wip- 
ing the   slate  clean.      Some  of  them  articulate 
the  contribution  they  are  making  to  the  community. 
As   one  boy   said,    "See  them  beaches   there?  The 
kids   from  my  project  will  be  swimming  there 
next   summer."     The   combination  of  work,   a  salary, 
and  victim  restitution,   coupled  with  pride  in 
doing  something  for  a  person  and  a  community  has 
produced   dramatic   results.      We   are   now  negotia- 
ting with  the   Federal   Departments   of  Labor  and 
Justice   for   a  statewide   experimental  restitution 
plan.      It   is   highly  possible  that  by  late  spring 
this   national  model  will  be   funded   and  DYS  will 
have   experimental   restitution  programs    in  every 
region   in  the  Commonwealth. 

Restitution   is   not   seen  as   a  panacea,  but 
another  service   in  the   spectrum  of  programs 
available  to  DYS  youth. 
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Families 


The  one  consistent  thread  in  juvenile  justice 
li  terature  seems  to  be  that   families  play 
the  prime  role   in  delinquency  creation  or 
delinquency  prevention.     Poverty,   sub- s t andard 
housing,   and  unemployment   are  all  contribu- 
tive--they  are  not  prime  factors.  Family 
strength  is.     Dr.   Samuel  L.  Woodard  of 
Howard  University  in  Washington,   D.C.,  has 
been  studying  children  who,   in  spite  of  al- 
most  overwhelming  adversity,  manage  to 
achieve  academically  and  otherwise.  His 
conclusion:   the   family  is  the  key.  Woodard 
spent   a  year  studying  twenty-three  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.,   junior  high  school  students 
who  met  his   four  criteria:   at  least  one  par- 
ent missing;   poverty  level   income;  sub- 
standard housing;   solid  academic  achievement. 
His  preliminary  findings   reveal  that  those 
students  he   studied  have  a  sense  that  their 
families   are  worthwhile  and  valuable.  The 
families   seem  to  operate  as  teams.  Although 
poor,   they  feel   in  charge  of  their  lives. 
Their  children  are  loved  consistently.  Lim- 
its  are  set.     And  excellence   is  demanded. 

We  alleged  professionals  yank  kids   from  their 
families   qui ckly--of t en  too  quickly.  Ad- 
mittedly,  not   all  families   are  viable.  Some 
familial   situations   are   so  damaging  that 
children  mut  be  removed.      But  often,  beneath 
unemployment,  beneath  alcoholism  lies  a 
parent  who  at  one  time   cared  but  who  is  now 
overwhelmed . 

Our  own  findings   reveal  that  when  most  of  our 
children  in  placement   run,   they  run  home.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.    Gerald  Caplan,   head  of  the 
Harvard  Laboratory  for  Community  Psychiatry, 
they  run  home,   not   simply  because  the  ter- 
ritory  is   familiar;   this  home  instinct  often 
occurs  because  there   is   something  nurturing 
there  that  we  professionals   cannot   see.  They 
often   flee  to   a  supportive  neighborhood  or  to 
a  network  of  kin.     The   clan  network  as  part 
of  a  successful  treatment  program  is  usually 
overlooked.     Minority  youth,   for  instance, 
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often  give  two   or   three   addresses-a  parent, 
an  aunt,   a  grandmother.      This   represents  a 
great   and  neglected  resource. 

Family  work   is   tough,    complicated,   and  time 
consuming.     Yet   studies  have   shown  that  in- 
vestment   in   family  work   can   achieve  more 
dramatic   results   in  terms   of  success  and 
cost    savings   than   any  other  type  of  inter- 
vention.     (See   CHILDREN  TODAY,   U.S.    Dept.  of 
Health,   Education,   and  Welfare,   P.    9,  Novem- 
ber-December,  1976.      It   should  be   noted  that 
this    study   referred  to  Welfare,    not  delinquent 
children.      We  maintain   that   the  clinical 
descriptions   of  each  group   are  similar.) 

Approximately   62%   of  the   DYS   child's  family 
are   at   poverty   levels;    66%   are  separated; 
k5%   are   involved   in   substance   abuse;  and 
most   live   in   sub-standard  housing.     Many  of 
these   families   can  be  helped.      It   is  also 
clear  that  many  of  these   families   create  a 
culture  of  delinquency,   and  the   siblings  of 
DYS   children   of  today  will  be   the  DYS  children 
of  tomorrow. 

We  hypothesize   that  many  weak   families  can 
be   strengthened  to  become  more  positive 
forces . 

We  are  now  designing  a  pilot  project  to  demon- 
strate the  effects   of  strengthening  strategies 
on  the   families   of  delinquent   children  and 
the   effects   of  the   strengthened  family  on 
the   children.      The   focus  will  be  on  teaching 
the   family  to   negotiate   the   system  to  achieve 
what   it  needs  ;   to  build  and  reinforce  nurtur- 
ing  skills   and   feelings;   to   gain   capacity  to 
teach  the  youth  to  cope  with  the   system  and 
relationships;   and  to  give   families  of  de- 
linquent  children   support   systems  upon  which 
they  lean   and   from  which  they   can  glean  advice. 
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If  the   community-based  system  is 
ever  to  reach   its   full  potential, 
it  must  become   family  based  in  fact , 
not  by   default.      Every  non-dangerous 
child  able   to   live  with  his   family  should 
be  helped  to   do   so.      In   order  to  carry 
out  this   ideal,   the   "blasted"  families 
typical   in  DYS  must  be  rehabilitated. 

Moral,   professional,   and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility demand  that  we   attempt  to  demon- 
strate the   degree  of  feasibility  of  the 
family  approach.     There   is   a  basic  need 
for  love,   contact,   and  "intimacy"  (Caplan) 
that   cannot  be  bought   or  provided  by  the 
state.      It   is   incumbent  upon  us  to  find 
out   if  and  how  the   family  can  be  supported 
in  its   primary  role--or   if  it   cannot  be,  to 
help   find  suitable  permanent  parenting  sit- 
uations,  to  which  all  youth  are  entitled. 

( c  )      Increase   Resources    (Budget  Highlights) 

The   goals   of   an   agency   can   only  be 
attained  by  skillful   agency  use  of  re- 
sources.     This   administration   of  the 
Department   has   viewed  and   attracted  re- 
sources   in  the  broadest   and  most  creative 
way  possible.     The   goal  of  this   effort  has 
been  to  provide   the   greatest   support  for 
the   Department's   mandated  program  of  care 
and   custody   in   the   most   economic  way. 
As   a  result   of  this   resource  mobilization 
strategy,   the   DYS  budget   has   been  kept 
in  close   control  while   new  and  innovative 
services   have  been  made  available. 

Funding  strategies  and  cooperative  efforts 
have  enabled  the  Department  to  provide  the 
complex  of   services   listed  below. 

Through   Inter-agency  Cooperation 

-  Rehabilitation  services  through 
Massachusetts   Rehabilitation  Commission 

-  Mental  health   care   for  disturbed 
aggressive  youngsters   through  the 
Department   of  Mental  Health 

-  Educational   evaluation  and  programming 
and  program  development  through  the 
Department  of  Education,  educational 
collaborat i ves ,   and   local  educational 
aut hor  i  ties 
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-  Health  care   coverage  through  the 
Department   of  Public  Welfare 


-  Joint   program  evaluation  with  the 
Office   for   Children   and  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Education 

-  Shared  data  processing  time  through 
the  Department   of  Welfare 

Through  Grant  Funds 

-  A  host  of  highly  creative   and  re- 
habilitative programs,  including 
community   service  and  environmental 
improvement  programs,   education  pro- 
grams,  vocational   training,  job 
placement,    outdoor   survival  and 
recreation,   counseling,   outreach  and 
street   work  all  through  the  Office 
of  Manpower  Affairs   and  local  CETA 
offices  using  federal  employment 
dollars . 

-  Evaluation,   training,   planning,  diag- 
nostic  and  research,   secure  and  girls' 
service  development,   all  vital  parts 
of  our  program  development  and  admin- 
istrative reform  goals,   through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion   (LEAA)  funds. 

Without   supplemental   federal  and  state 
grants   and  entitlements,   the  fiscal 
burden  on  the   state  to   support  DYS 
would  be   significantly  greater.  Ex- 
ternal  funds   utilized  over  the  past  year 
total  approximately  three  million  dollars 
They  inc lude : 

1.      LEAA   (state   and  federal 


2  . 
3. 
k. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


Title  I 
CETA 

Medicaid 


discretionary) 


$1  ,269,579 
382  ,lU6 
1  ,300  ,000 


766 

Title  XX 
Private  Monies 


Tota>$3 ,6U5 ,596 


131 ,177 
287  ,000 
233, 69U 
k2  ,000 
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The  Core  Departmental  Program  offering  case- 
work management,   detention,   secure,  community 
residential,   non-residential,   and  foster  care 
services   is   appropriately  primarily  funded  by 
the  Department's   state  appropriated  budget. 
Services   critical  to  the   care  and  custody  of 
committed  youth  and  public  protection,  though 
often   initiated  and  tested  on  grant  funds, 
must  be  assured  their  existence  through  state 
support.      The  Department's  budget   for  fiscal 
1977   (July  1,   19-76  -  June  30  ,  1977  )  provided 
$15,925,325. 

The  budget  pie  was   divided  as   shown  on  the  il- 
lustrated chart.      Programs    included   in  this  pie, 
range   from  simple  one   child   foster  homes  to 
intensely  staffed  secure   facilities,   to  many 
varieties   of  day   service   including  educational, 
counseling,   and  vocational   services,   and  a 
variety  of  group  homes.     The  programs  include 
both  state-run  and  contracted,  with  the  majority 
being  contracted.     Together  these  programs  con- 
stitute  for  DYS  youth  a  care  continuum  which  car- 
ries the   child  from  detention  through  placement 
and  hopefully  to   a  successful  discharge.  Along 
the  points   in  the  continuum  there   are  many  pro- 
grams  options   so  that   each  type   of  child  might 
be   accommodated.      Unfortunately   for  the  youth 
at   risk,   there   are   also   gaps   in  the  continuum 
that  must  be   filled  if  we  are  to  deter  persis- 
tence of  the  youth's  delinquency. 

Based  on  our  program  plan  developed  for  1977 , 
in  fiscal  1978   (July  1,  1977  -  June  30,  1978)  the 
Department's  budget  was   increased  to  $l8,U00,000. 
This   increase  will  enable  the   following  elim- 
ination of  service  gaps: 

in  Security 

Four  new  programs  will  be  initiated: 

-  3  secure  treatment  programs 

-  1   secure  detention. 

Three   federally-funded  programs  will  be 
picked  up  on  state   funds;   medical  super- 
vision for  all   secure  detention  units. 
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for  Girls 


Four   new  programs : 

-  3   personnel   secure  treatment  programs 

-  1   secure   detention  program. 

in  Aftercare 

The   first   halfway  house   for  juvenile  of- 
fenders  will   allow   graduates   from  secure 
treatment   to   find  their  way  "back  to  a  law- 
ful  life   in  the  community. 

in  Detention 

A  new  detention   intake   unit   for  Region  VI 
( Boston ) . 

in  the  Regions 

Both  the  monitoring  of  programs   and  the 
programs   themselves  will  be  dramatically 
improved  with  minimal   additional  invest- 
ment.     Each  residential   and  non-residential 
program  will   be   reviewed  for   component -"by- 
component   and   for   overall   effectiveness  and 
quality.      Wherever  possible,   resources  will 
be   reallocated  to   upgrade   educational,  clin- 
ical,   recreational,    or  any  other  component 
found  lacking . 

Summary 

The  budgetary   aspects   of  the   agency  life   in  many 
ways   define   our   direction.      The  Commonwealth's 
commitment   of     800,000   additional   dollars  in 
fiscal  1977  allowed  the  upgrading  of  several 
secure   and  open  programs.      The   increase  of 
2.5  million   dollars   in   1978  will   enable   a  far 
more  marked   decrease   in   service   gaps   and  a  strong 
stabilization   of  the   community-based  system. 
These   dollars   and  the   programs   they   result  in 
will  make   the   critical   difference   for  they  will 
eliminate   the  most   serious   gaps    in   security,  de- 
tention,   girls'    services,   and  aftercare.  Fis- 
cal  1979  will  be   a  year   of  annualizing  and  stab- 
ilizing the   products   of  1978.      The   system  will  be 
more  balanced  and  complete,   the   continuum  rela- 
tively  free   of  disj unctures   and  pitfalls.  The 
administration   and  legislature  has   supported  this 
building,   has   described   it   as   rational,  well 
reasoned,   disciplined,   yet   creative.      Our  use  of 
the  public   dollar  and  other  resources  will  continue 
to  be   characterized  by  those  traits. 
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DYS  BUDGET 
FY  1977 


Monitoring 

and 
Evaluation 


.97% 


Secure  Detention  1,862,534 

Foster  and  Shelter  Care  Detention  3,1 16,509 

Secure  Treatment  935,800 

Non-residential  2,264,209 

Group  Care  1,886,600 

Foster  Care  957,792 

Forestry  Camp  390,688 

Diagnostic  and  Screening  300,000 

LEAA  Cash  Match  200,000 

Regional  Community  Based  Services  2,600,000 

Administration  1,411,193 


TOTAL  $15,925,325 
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E .     Projected  Objectives   for  1978 

The  major  task  in  1978  will  "be  to   achieve  those 
objectives  toward  which  we  have  been  working 
for  the   last   two  years.      Major,    even  dramatic, 
gains  have  been  made  but  none  of  the  aforementioned 
objectives  have  been  completed. 

Additional  objectives   for  1978  include: 

a.  A  comprehensive,   reliable   and  useful  data 
sys  t  em  ; 

b.  A  pilot   family  program; 

c.  A  system  of  effective   casework  management; 

d.  A  comprehensive  and   standard  intake  system; 

e.  Trained  caseworkers; 

f.  Expanded  relationships  with  DMH ,  MRC ,  O.Ed., 
and  Manpower  Affairs; 

g.  Comprehensive  education  and  manpower  pol- 
icies  and  programs; 

h.  A  statewide  restitution  program; 

i.  A  Technical  Assistance  and  Research  Unit; 

j.     Expanded  Evaluation  and  Planning  Units; 

k.     A  contracting  system  more  closely  allied  with 
data  collection  and  monitoring. 
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Pro  grams 


Massachusetts  has   developed  a  broad  continuum  of 
treatment   services   for  delinquents   detained  or 
committed  to  DYS .      It  has   expanded  its  purchase 
of  service  account  to   51%  of  the  DYS  budget.  This 
account,  which  permits  a  diversity  of  placement  op- 
tions,  allows  program  development   and  accountability. 
An  ingredient  essential  to  the   success  of  the  system 
is  the  large  number  of  competent  and  sensitive  agen- 
cies that  provide  services. 

DYS  has  been  able  to  expand  its  placement  potential 
from  five   institutions  to  over  two-hundred  programs. 
The   implications  of  this   are  clear.     With  more  op- 
tions ,   the  probability  of  a  youth  being  placed  in  a 
program  that   is   responsive  to  his/her  needs   is  greatly 
increased.     This   is   not   to   say  that  the  job   is  done. 
As  mentioned,  there  are   service  gaps   in  the  system. 
It   is   the  purpose   of  this   section  to  describe  the 
range  of  services  presently  available. 

Detention  -  The  DYS  mandate   includes   detention  of 
youths  up  to   forty-five  days  prior  to  adjudication. 
DYS  maintains  three  types  of  programs   for  this  popula- 
tion.     Secure  detention   is   utilized  for  youth  who 
cannot  be   safely  held   in   less   structured  facilities. 
These   facilities  generally  have  a  staff-client  ratio 
of  1:1  and  range   in  size   from  12  to   35.     All  programming 
is   done   inside  the   facility.      There  are  92   secure  de- 
tention  slots   statewide   for  boys,   and  20   for  girls. 

Foster  care  is   a  second  detention  prototype.  The 
Department  maintains  three  types  of  foster  care. 
State-run   foster   care   employs   DYS  workers   to   find  and 
to  train   foster  parents,    as  well   as   to  provide  all 
casework   services   for  the  youth   and  the   foster  family. 
Ratios   of  worker  to  youth  or  home   vary  widely.  Con- 
tracted  foster   care  turns   to   the   contractor  to   do  home- 
finding  and  training,   and  provides   all   the  continued 
casework  for  the  home  and  the  youth.     Ratios   range  from 
one  worker  to   five  youth,   to   cne  worker  to   seven  youth. 
The  third  foster  care  type   is   intensive   foster  care. 
This   differs   from  contracted   foster  care  only  in  that  a 
2U-hour   supervised  program  must  be  planned  for  the  youth. 
An   alternative  design   is  to  employ  a  person  to  provide 
2U-hour   supervision  of  a  youth   in  his  or  her  home. 

The  third  detention  prototype   is   shelter  care.      It   is  a 
structured  residential  program,   usually   in   a  YMCA  or  some 
similar  community  building.     These   facilities   are  well 
staffed,  with  around-the-clock  coverage  and  staff-client 
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ratios   of  3:5   or  better.      Recreational  programming  is 
emphasized  including   frequent  veil-supervised  expedi- 
tions  outside  the  "building.      Limited  educational  and 
clinical   services   are  available. 

Treatment   -   In   addition  to   detention,   the  Department 
services   two   other   categories   of  youth,   namely,  the 
court   "referrals"   and   "committed"   youth.      As  mentioned 
previously,    a   court    "referred"   youth   is   one  whom  the 
courts  believe   to  be   in  need  of  DYS   services,  but  for 
whom  the   courts   are   not   able   to   or   do  not   choose  to  make 
a   formal   finding   of  delinquency.      Such  youth  may  be  ac- 
cepted or   rejected   for   service   at   the  Department's 
discretion.      Funding  limitations   require   rejection  of 
numerous   referrals   of  youth  who   could  well  use  DYS  serv- 
ices  to  prevent    further   delinquent  behavior.      DYS  pre- 
vention monies   are   virtually  non-existent. 

The  majority  of  the   DYS   caseload   are   "committed"  youth. 
These   are  youth  whom  the   courts   have   formally  found  de- 
linquent.     The  Department  has   no  discretion  in  these 
cases,    it   is   mandated  to   accept   all   court  commitments. 
However,    it    is   the   Department's   prerogative  to  determine 
placement   and   length   of  stay. 

The  types   of  placement  modalities   used  can  be  broken  down 
into  three  groups,   i.e.,   residential,  non-residential, 
and  casework  supervision,   each  of  which  can,   in  turn,  be 
sub-divided.      The   first   group,    residential   care,    is  a 
category  which  encompasses   a  wide  variety  of  program 
prototypes    (i.e.  ,   secure  treatment,   group  care,  foster 
care,   schools,   camps,  Mental  Health  programs).     For  those 
youth  who   pose   a   serious   threat   to  the   public   and/or  them- 
selves,   secure   treatment   facilities   are   used.      These  fac- 
ilities  are  locked,   physically  secure  centers  with  full 
inside  programming   and  a  staff  ratio   of  at   least  1-1/2:1. 
By  definition,   they   involve   isolation   from  the  community, 
although   family  components   are  being  built   into  our  new 
secure   programs.      Program  size   is    small,    averaging  l6  youths. 
Reflecting  the   greatly  troubled  nature   of  this  population, 
these  programs   involve   concentrated  and   intensive  programs  of 
counseling,   education   and  recreation. 

An   experimental   secure   treatment   program,   Proctor   II,  is 

designed   for  the  most   troubled  girls   in  DYS.      This    is  a 

highly   staffed,    structured  program,   rich   in  educational 

and  vocational  training.     After  four  to   six  months,  most 

girls  move   into   a  community  to   live  with   an   adult  proctor 

as  part   of  an  aftercare  program.      This   provides   an  opportunity 
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for  the  youth  to  participate   in  community  activities 
with  a  focus  on  a  job  or  school.     The  proctor  provides 
continuous   support   and  encouragement   for  the  girl  as  she 
adjusts  to  a  new  environment. 

Group  care   is   a  second  major  type  of  residential  care.  Thi 
includes   specialized  group  homes  which  are  highly  struc- 
tured residences  with  in-house  education  and  j oh  training 
programs.     The  overall  program  has   a  sophisticated  thera- 
peutic mileau,  with  a  full   system  of  rules,   group  meetings 
and  continuous   reinforcement.     Staff  ratio  is   3:5  or  lower. 
Less   structured  group  care   facilities   are  geared  for  youth 
ready  to   enter  the   community   (e.g.,  working  at   jobs,  going 
to   school,   enjoying  recreation,   etc.).     These  programs 
usually  hold  between  six  and  fifteen  youth  and  have  a 
staff-client   ratio  of  3:5  or  lower.      They  may  not  have 
in-house  education.     Typically,   they  will  have  one  social 
worker  or  psychologist  on  the   staff  and  usually  a  con- 
sulting clinician. 

A  third  type  of  residential  care   is   foster  care.  Here 
the   sub-divisions   are  the   same  as  those  listed  under 
detention,   i.e.,   state-run  foster  care,   contracted  care, 
and  intensive   foster  care.     The  major  difference  from  de- 
tention foster  care   is   that  there   is   an  emphasis   on  in- 
depth  treatment. 

A  fourth  type  of  residential  care  is   the   specialized  school 
Two  models   are   available.     The  boarding  school   is   a  full- 
time  educational  or  vocational  education  program,  certi- 
fied as   a  school,  with  more  than  twenty  children  in 
residence.     The  program  offers   limited  counseling  and 
psychological  testing.     As   it   serves   a  relatively  stable 
type  of  youth,   it   does  not  have  a  complete  clinical  serv- 
ices  program,   and  has   a  high  ratio  of  students  to  staff. 
Few  custodial  and  recreational   staff  are  provided.  DYS 
commitments  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dent body.      The   institutional  school,   on  the  other  hand, 
serves  primarily  troubled  youth  from  state  and  local 
agencies.      It   is  usually  larger  than  fifty  students,  and 
offers   counseling  services   and  psychological  testing  in 
a  structured  clinical  program  with  some  degree  or  licensed 
professionals.      Staff-student  ratios   are  low.      It  offers 
a  complete  educational  or  vocational  education  program  and 
explicitly  seeks  troubled  youth.     Roughly  fifty  DYS  com- 
mitted youth   are   served  in  both  types   of  schools. 

A  fifth  type   of  residential   care   is   the   camp  program.  Cur- 
rently DYS   runs   one   such  program,   the   Forestry  Camp  at 
Brewster,  modeled  after  Outward  Bound  programs. 
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Finally,   residential  placements   are  worked  out  in 
connection  with  the  Department   of  Mental  Health.  A 
few  youth  are  placed  in   structured  mental  health  group 
care  facilities.      In   such  facilities,   licensed  clinical 
personnel  direct   a  structured  therapy  program  which  em- 
braces  all  parts   of  the  life  of  the  resident.     The  staff 
ratio  is   lower  than  in  ordinary  group  care,   and  a  full 
educational  or  vocational  program  is   included  in  the 
residence.      Some  youth  are  also  placed   in  state-licensed 
psychiatric  hospitals. 

The   second  major  placement  modality  is  non-residential 
care.     Non-residential  day  programs  provide  a  diverse 
system  of  care   for  youths  who   require  non-residential 
services.      The  youth  remain   in  their   own  home   or  foster 
home  while  receiving  services.      The  Department  contracts 
with  fifty-three   social  service  agencies  to  provide  such 
services.      The  nine  prototype   non-residential   services  are: 
Counseling;   Counseling/Education;   Family  Counseling;  Pre- 
vocational;   Work-Study   (including  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps); 
Diagnostic;   Casework  Services;    Independent   Living;   and  Out- 
reach-Tracking. 

Tracking   is   one   of  the  most    innovative   forms   of  non-residen- 
tial services   initiated  by  DYS .     Tracking  provides  for 
twenty  hours  per  week  support  by  a  trained  child  care  worker 
to  foster  parents   and  youth.     The  tracker  helps  to  develop 
and  carry  out  goals   set  by  the  youth.      Focus   could  be  on 
job  hunting,   school  work,   or  recreational  activities.  In 
the   Intensive  Foster  Care  and  Tracking  Program  foster 
parents   are  relieved  from  the   constant   demand  of  foster 
care.     Tracking  has  added  a  healthy  dimension  to  foster 
care   servi ces  . 

The   third  major  placement  modality   is    casework  supervision. 
Once  a  youth  no  longer  requires   services   and  is   sent  home, 
he  will  be  monitored  before   final  discharge.  "Monitoring" 
often  means  provision  of  minimal  casework   services.  How- 
ever,  if  problems   arise,   the  Department   can  reactivate 
treatment   for  the  youth  without   court  approval. 
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V .     Organizational  Structure 


The  Department   of  Youth  Services   is  one  of  five  agencies 
under  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services.      It   is  headed 
by  a  gubernat or i ally-appoint ed  Commissioner,  who   is  ul- 
timately responsible   for  all  of  the  Department's  operations. 
Refer  to  Appendix  A  for  an  Organizational  Chart.     This  chap- 
ter focuses   on  the   functions   and  responsibilities  of  the 
various   units  within  the  Department. 

A .     C  ommi  s  s  i  oner 

The  Department's   enabling  legislation  states  that  the 
Commissioner   "shall  be  the   executive  head  of  the  depart- 
ment  and  shall  have   full   responsibility  for  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  all   its  policies   and  the  co- 
ordination of  all   its   functions.     He  shall  appoint   and  may 
remove  all  employees   in  the   department."     The  mandate  is 
a  broad  one.      He  is   also  responsible  for  each  youth  de- 
tained,  referred,   or  committed  to  the  Department. 


There  are  thre.e  units   and  a  Deputy  Commissioner  with  direct 
accountability  to  the  Commissioner.     They   include  the 
Legal  Services  Unit,   the  Public   Information  Unit,   and  the 
Investigations  Unit.      In  addition,   the  Commissioner  has  an 
Advisory  Board  appointed  by  the   Governor  overseeing  his 
operat i ons  . 

I .      Legal   Services  Unit 

The  newly  created  Legal  Services  Unit    (LSU)    serves  as 
counsel  to  the   Commissioner  and  the  Department  on  all 
legal  matters,   reviews   and  distributes  policy  state- 
ments,  drafts   legal  documents,   and  counsels  or  sits 
on   several  policy  committees. 

More   specifically,   the   LSU   is   responsible   for  a 
variety  of  tasks,    including  the  research,  preparation 
and  distribution  of  legal  memoranda  on  matters  raised 
by  Department  personnel.      Second,   it   assists  the  At- 
torney General's  Office   in  all  litigation,  including 
pretrial  discovery  work,   such  as  drafting  affidavits, 
answering  interrogatories,   preparing  a  statement  of 
facts,   and   interviewing  witnesses. 

Third,    in   conjunction  with  the   legislative  committee, 
the   LSU   is   responsible   for   all   department  legislation. 
This   legislative   committee   is   chaired  by  the  Public 
Information  Officer   and  the   DYS   Chief  Counsel.  This 
process   consists  of  reviewing  all  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  the  General  Court,  maintaining  close  con- 
tact with  legislators,   drafting  new  legislation,  and 
tracking  progress   of  bills  which  would  impact  the  de- 
partment . 
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A  fourth  major  area  of  concentration  this  year  was 
the  development   of  a  new  standard  form  agreement 
which  was  negotiated  with  the  Massachusetts  Council 
of  Human  Service  Providers.      The  LSU  is  currently- 
participating  in  a  secretariat-wide  effort  to  de- 
velop a  new  standard   contract    for   all  provider  agree- 
ments.     In  addition,   the  LSU  currently  reviews  all 
contracts   signed  by  the  Commissioner. 

There  has  been  an  extensive   commitment   of  time  and 
energy  by  LSU   staff  to   a  number  of  committees  and 
task  forces,  both  internal  and  external,  addressing 
issues   relevant   to  DYS  youth. 

Groups   on  which   LSU  was   represented  included: 
A  .      Int  ernal 

1 .  DYS  Foster  Care  Standards  Committee  - 
effort  to  create  standards  regulating 
placement  and  maintenance  in  a  foster 
ting. 

2.  DYS   Group   Care   Standards   Committee   -  Departmental 
effort  to  create   standards  regulating  proper  place 
ment   and  maintenance   in  a  group  care  setting. 

3.  DYS  Research  Review  Committee  -  Departmental  ef- 
fort to  decide  which  requests  for  access  to  con- 
fidential materials   for  research  should  be  honored 

h.     DYS  Rules  Making  Committee  -  Departmental  effort 
to  create   a  set   of  rules   for  staff  to  follow  in 
daily   contact  with  youths   in  our  care. 

5.      DYS   Secure   Treatment   Standards   Committee   -  Depart- 
mental effort  to  create   standards  regulating  the 
intake   and  treatment   of  youths   at   all  DYS  or  DYS 
sponsored  secure  facilities. 

B .  External 

1.  Criminal  History  Systems   Review  Board  -  Decides 
policy  regarding  agency  access  to  criminal  records 
statewide . 

2.  Task  Force   on   Secure   Facilities   -  Established  to 
identify  the  population  and  needs  of  that  per- 
centage  of  DYS  youths   needing   secure  treatment. 


Department  al 
proper 
care  set- 
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3 .      Executive  Office  of  Human  Services  (EOHS) 

Children   in  Need  of  Services    (CHINS)   Task  Force  - 
Created  by  the  Secretary  of  Human  Services  to 
coordinate   and  monitor  the  transfer   of  CHINS 
detention  from  the  Department   of  Youth  Services 
to  the   Department   of  Public  Welfare.      Task  com- 
pleted July  1,  1977. 

h .     EOHS   Contract   Content  Task  Force  -  Created  by 
Secretary  of  Human  Services  to  produce   a  stan- 
dardized contract   acceptable  to  all  Human  Serv- 
ices agencies. 

5 .  EOHS   Emotionally  Disturbed-Aggressive  Youth 
Task  Force   -   Created  by  the   Secretary  of  Human 
Services   to   determine  the   size   of  this  client 
population  known  to  all   state   agencies   and  to 
make   recommendations   on  their  number   and  needs. 

6 .  EOHS   Fair   Information  Practices   Act    (FIPA)  Com- 
mittee  -  Created  by  the   Secretary  of  Human  Service 
to  establish  policy  on  access  to  confidential 

mat erial  within  Human   Services  agencies. 

7 .  EOHS   Social   Service  Policy  and  Planning  Committee 
Created  by  the   Secretary  of  Human  Services  to 
establish  policy  for   all   agencies   within  the 
Secret  ar iat . 

8 .  Roslindale   Consent   Decree   Compliance   Committee  - 
Created  by  Federal  Magistrate  to  oversee  the 
compliance  by  DYS  of  the  terms   included  in  the 
consent   decree   arising  out  of  the  Roslindale  suit. 

Public   Information  Unit 

The   function   of  this   Unit    is   public   education.  This 
is   primarily  achieved  by: 

1.  Press  Relations:     Extensive  press   coverage  by  all 
media- requires  briefings  with  reporters   and  news 
personnel.      Both  editorial   and  newscasts   on  all 
major  television  networks   focus   on  DYS  activities. 
Also,   80  to   100   articles   appear  monthly   in  news- 
papers   statewide.      DYS's   aim  is   to   cooperate  fully 
with  the   press   to   ensure   accurate   reporting.  Pres 
releases    are   issued  on  major  events. 

2.  Community  Relations:      Occasional   community  opposi- 
tion to   deinstitutionalization  threatens  stabiliza- 
tion of  the   system  of   community-based  treatment. 
DYS's  basic    intent   is   to   ensure  that  communities 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  reform  movement. 
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A  Speakers'   Bureau  is   available  to  arrange 
for  guest   speakers   at   clubs,   schools,  con- 
cerned citizens'    groups,   etc.     All  requests 
for  information,  whether   from  students  or 
public   officials,   are  handled  by  this  office. 

Legislative  Relations:      As   co-chairperson  of  the 
Legislative  Task  Force,   the  Public  Information 
Officer   is   particularly  concerned  with  lobbying. 
A  concerted  effort   is  made  to  keep  legislators 
apprised  of  policy  changes,  new  directions  and 
potential   difficulties.     A  major  effort   in  1977 
was  to   fight  revisions   in  the  DYS  statute,  re- 
visions which  would  have  reverted  DYS  to  a 
pre-19^8  status. 

In  addition,   this   office  has   attempted  to  mobilize 
advocate  groups   into  viable  coalitions  supporting 
the  department . 

National  Inquiries:     DYS ' s  unprecedented  reform 
movement  has   created  a  surge  of  inquiries  from 
around- the  nation  on  the   successes   and  failures 
of  this   experiment.      Nearly  three-quarters  of 
the   states   contacted  DYS   in  1977-  Everything 
from  providing  annual  reports  to  accommodating 
individuals   and  groups   on  two-  and  three-day 
visits  was  requested. 

International  Inquiries:     A  long  list  of  inter- 
national  figures   and  delegations   from  England, 
Ireland,   Japan,  Norway,  Australia  and  other  coun- 
tries have  reviewed  the  Massachusetts  approach 
to  juvenile  corrections.     Although  economic, 
political  and  social  differences  mitigate  against 
a  wholesale  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  exper- 
iment their  visits  have  produced  an  invaluable 
exchange  of  ideas   and  philosophies. 

Commissioner's  Public  Appearances:    The  Commis- 
sioner's high  visibility  and  accessibility  to 
community  groups,   public   officials,   private  ven- 
dors,  and  the  media  has   added  considerable  credi- 
bility to  the  department.      This  Unit   is  responsible 
for  pursuing  and  organizing  speaking  engagements 
and  meetings  with  the  aforementioned  groups.  A 
healthy  momentum  has  been  generated  over  the  past 
two  years   for  the   Commissioner  has  been  willing  to 
exert  time  and  energy  in  this  area. 

Inter-agency  Cooperation:      This  Unit  works  closely 
with  the  Governor's   and  EOHS ' s  legislative  and  com- 
munications  offices,   in  an  effort  to  disseminate  in 
formation  to  communities,   press   and  the  legislature 
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Ill .     Investigative  Unit 


The   function  of  this   one-person  Unit   is  to  insure 
the  proper  care  and  treatment,    safety  and  custody 
of  all   children  who  are  referred  to,   placed  by , 
or  confined  by  the   department,  by  investigating 
unusual  and/or  serious   incidents,   and  reporting 
findings   and  recommendations  back  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

DYS  policy  mandates   that  the   following  incidents 
be  reported  immediately  to  the  Commissioner  or 
his   representative.      (A  written  report   is  required 
within  forty-eight  hours . ) 

1.  Whenever  any  occurrence  takes  place  which  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  is  potentially  harm- 
ful to  youth. 

2.  Whenever  escapes   occur  that   are  unusual,  harm- 
ful or  possibly  preventable. 

3.  Whenever  a  serious  injury  occurs,  whether  to 
staff  or  residents . 

h.     Any  unexpected  death,  whether  by  suicide  or 
accident . 

5.  Allegations  of  cruel  or  physical  mistreatment. 

6.  Practices  and  procedures  at  a  Unit  which  are 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 

If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  the  Central 
Office  should  investigate   further,   the  Investiga- 
tive Unit  is  notified.     During  the  period  Jan- 
uary, 1977  through  October  31,   1977,  the  Commis- 
sioner referred  5^  incident  reports  to  this  Unit. 

As   a  result   of  the   investigative   findings  of  many 
of  these   incidents,   DYS  has   instituted  necessary 
changes   to  prevent   future  occurrences.     In  a  few 
cases,   staff  have  been  terminated  and  programs 
closed . 
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IV .      Advisory  Board 


Chapter   l8A  of  the   General  Laws   created  this 
Committee.      The   Committee   functions   in  an 
advisory   capacity  to   the   Commissioner.  It 
meets   on   a  monthly  basis   and  has   an  Executive 
Secretary  to   coordinate   its  activities. 

The   Committee   consists   of  the   Commissioner  of 
Youth   Services,   the   Commissioner  of  Mental 
Health,   the   Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Chairman   of  the   Parole   Board,   the  Commissioner 
of  Correction,   the   Commissioner  of  Probation, 
the   Commissioner   of  Rehabilitation,   the  Chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts   Commission  Against  Discrim- 
ination,  the   Executive   Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  Society   for   the   Prevention   of  Cruelty  to 
Children,    and  the   Executive   Secretary   of  the 
Massachusetts   Committee   on   Children   and  Youth,  of 
whom  shall   serve   ex  offic-ios,    and   either  other 
persons  who   are   appointed  by  the   Governor.  An- 
ticipating reorganization   of  childrens'  services, 
the  Committee  was   expanded  in  1977  under  Chap- 
ter  l62  to   include  two   ex  officio  members,  the 
Commissioner  of  Welfare   and  the   Director   of  the 
Office   for  Children.      It   also  provided  for  a  ninth 
gubernatorial  appointment. 

The   functions  of  the  Advisory  Board  follow: 

(a)  It  shall  advise  the  Commissioner  on  policy, 
program  development,  and  priorities  of  need 
in   developing   a  comprehensive  program 

(l)    for  the  treatment,   rehabilitation  and 
custody   of  juvenile   offenders,   and    (2)  for 
integration   of  the   juvenile   offender  into 
constructive   community  life. 

(b)  It   shall   review  the   annual  plan   and  the  pro- 
posed  annual  budget    for  the   department  ,  and 
shall  make   recommendations   to   the  Commissioner 
thereto . 

(c)  It  shall  advise  on  the  recruitment  policies 
of  the   schools   in  the  department. 

(d)  It   shall   submit   an  annual   report   in  which 

it  may  propose  legislation  and  present  mater- 
ial  for  the  education  of  the  public. 
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(e)     It   shall  visit,   at   its   discretion,  every 

institution   and   facility  within  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  department. 

It   has  been  recommended  that   the   Board  monitor  the 
implementation  of  the   recommendations   of  the  Task 
Force  on   Secure  Facilities. 

Over   and   above   its   statutory  responsibilities, 
the   Board  has   negotiated  with   the  department 
and  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing  to   develop  a 
program  where  undergraduate   students  work  in  group 
homes   and  community-based  treatment   centers  pres- 
ently under   contract  with  DYS .      The  program  is 
part   of  the   student  nurses'    senior  psychiatric 
nursing  experience  and  is   supervised  by  the  Boston 
College  Psychiatric  Nursing  faculty.     Student  nur- 
ses have  been  placed  at   Interfaith,  Madonna  Hall 
and  DARE. 

Deputy  Commissioner 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  is   responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day  supervision  of   all   department   units,   except  the 
three  units  mentioned  above.      Specific  tasks  include 
coordinating  staff  operations   through  the  department's 
administrative  divisions;   directing  cross  unit  projects 
and  meetings,    such  as   audit   responses,   goal  statements, 
policy  development,    and  program  development;  representing 
the  agency  at   inter-agency  and  other  meetings;  supporting 
and  directing  Assistant   Commissioners   as  they  carry  out 
their   functions ,   and  providing  a  second  staff  role  with 
overall  agency  responsibility  in  order  to  facilitate 
effective  departmental  administration. 

The   seven  units   directly  accountable  to  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner  are:   the   Fiscal  Affairs   Unit,   Personnel  Unit, 
Planning  Unit,   Evaluation  Unit,   Bureau  of  Aftercare, 
Bureau  of  Clinical  Services,   and  the  Bureau  of  Girls' 
Services.      The   latter  three  are  headed  by  Assistant  Com- 
missioners . 

!•     Fiscal  Admin  i  strati  on   T!n  1  +.  ;    The  Fiscal  Admin.  Unit's 
responsibilities   include  budgeting,   external  audit, 
financial   data  and  analysis,   and  other   central  fi- 
nancial management  functions. 

Budgeting  responsibilities   involve  assisting  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  and  other  agency  staff  in  the 
planning,   development,   and  coordination  of  the  an- 
nual  department  budget,   as  well  as  maintaining  a 
day-to-day  balance  between  appropriations   and  ex- 
penditures.     This  latter  task  requires  occasional 
budget   adjustments  through  account  transfers  and 
special  budget  requests. 
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External  audits   are   conducted  by  two  senior* 
auditors,  who  undertake  periodic   audits   of  the 
largest  purchase  of  service  vendors,   the  intent 
being  to  provide  assistance,   to  uncover  potential 
irregularities   in  the  payment   system,   and  to  in- 
sure  financial   contract  compliance. 

Financial  data  and  analysis   involves  weekly  and 
quarterly  statistical  reports   to   support  current 
program  management   and  to  aid  long-range  planning. 
Their  functions   also   include  the   capital  outlay 
program,  which   concerns  renovations   and  additions 
to   secure   facilities;   purchasing;   accounting;  pay- 
roll;  and  internal  audit. 

This   Unit    is   located   in  both  the   Central   Office  in 
Boston   and   in   satellite   centers   at   Lancaster  and 
Springfield.      The  trend   over  the   past   several  years 
has  been  toward  the   consolidation   of   fiscal  man- 
agement  in  Boston.      The   phase-out   of  the  Lancaster 
field  business   office   is   expected  to  be  completed 
within  two  years,   resulting  in   a  more  efficient 
and  streamlined  payroll  and  payment  processing 
system . 

Personnel  Unit :      This   Unit   is   responsible   for  a 
range  of  services   and  duties  that   impact  on  per- 
sonnel practices.     These   include  employee  rela- 
tions,   collective  bargaining  representation, 
affirmative   action,    administration  of  Commonwealth 
union  contracts,   the   development   and  implementation 
of  performance  evaluation,   the  control  of  position 
allocation,   and  the   integration  of  major  depart- 
mental payrolls  with  the  personnel  processing  unit. 

In  the   past  year,   the  Unit   has   implemented  a  tho- 
rough performance   evaluation   system  for   all  staff 
dealing  directly  with  youth.      This  tool  has  been 
an  effective  management   and  training  instrument  for 
staff  in  developing  their   skills   and   strengths.  A 
projected  goal  is   to  expand  this   evaluation  system 
to   include   effective  management   training   for  ad- 
ministrative heads   and   staff  at   Central.      This  sys- 
tem has  been  noted  by  EOHS   as   one  which  might  serve 
as   a  possible  prototype   for  the   rest   of  the  state. 

In  the   area  of   employee   and   labor  relations,  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  union   coalition   (the  Alliance), 
which  represents  the  majority  of  department  em- 
ployees,  entered  into  a  three-year  pact.      The  longev- 
ity of  this   contract  will  help  the   state   and  the 
union  to   develop   a   sound  and  accountable  employee 
relations  system. 
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This  Unit   is   initiating  the  development  of: 
orientation  programming  for  new  staff;  affirma- 
tive action  goals   and  achievement  of  those  goals; 
and  computerization  and  centralization  of  all  pay- 
roll ac  count  s . 

Planning  Unit  :      This   Unit  has   served  in   a  general 
supportive  capacity  for  operations   in  five  basic 
areas:   budget,   grant  procurement,   inter-agency  link- 
ages, program  development,   and  technical  assistance. 
The  Unit   is  now  tiny,   LEAA  funds  having  been  ex- 
hausted,  and  is  unconscionably  overloaded  in  terms 
of  work  and  expectations. 

The  Unit  performed  the  agency's  needs   assessment  and 
developed  the  Department's  priority  statement  for 
the  budget  process.     This   resulted  in  the  budget 
being  more  truly  reflective  of  the  department's  goals 
and  obj  ec t  ive  s  . 

Grant  procurement  was   improved  by  the  development  of 
systematic  tracking  and  procurement  procedures.  They 
focused  on  identifying  funding  sources  ,  developing 
program  concepts,   and  writing  proposals.     Twenty  pro- 
posals  resulted  in  the ac qui s it  ion  of  $2.3  million 
from  LEAA,   CETA ,   and  education  grants.     A  major  new 
thrust  was  made  in  the  area  of  restitution  program 
des  igns . 

In  the  area  of  inter-agency  linkages,   as  coordinated 
by  this   Unit  with  the  Departments   of  Education,  Man- 
power Affairs,   and  Public  Health's  Alcoholism  Di- 
vision,    more  appropriate  placements  to  DYS  youth 
were  effected.     As   a  result  of  numerous  inter-agency 
committees,   plans   and  programs  were  developed  for 
assuring  the  delivery  of  high  quality  educational 
services.     Work  with  Manpower  Affairs  has  resulted 
in  a  coordinated  approach  to  developing  model  programs 
and  gaining   constructive  employment   and  training  op- 
portunities.     With  the  Division   of  Alcoholism,  DYS's 
Planning  and  Clinical   staffs  have  joined  forces  and 
begun  development   of  a  long-range  research  and  educa- 
tional  initiative,  while  concurrently  implementing 
pilot  training  experiences   in  secure  units. 

A  key  priority  for  DYS  and  EOHS   is  the  overcoming  of 
service  gaps   for  youth.      The  department's  efforts 
have  been  closely  related  to  the  overall  Human  Serv- 
ices  effort   as   exemplified  by  the  Area  Strategy 


Project.      The   goal   of   th.s    Project   is   to  bring 
coordinated   state   social   services   to   each   of  ho 
geographical  areas. 

Program  development   efforts    include  both   long-  and 
short-range   initiatives.      The   Commissioner  has  iden- 
tified  family-related   services   as   a  long-range 
priority.      The   development   of  youth   treatment  models 
which   strengthen   family   structures   were  begun  in 
1977-      Short-range   development   focused  on  employment 
and   restitution.      Pilot   projects  began   in  Woburn 
and  Lowell   and  will  begin   soon   in   Cambridge  and 
Somerville.      Positions    for   a  restitution  and   an  em- 
ployment  coordinator  were   secured  through  grant  funds 
from  LEAA  and  Manpower  Affairs.      The   department  will 
fill  these   positions    in  1978.      The   collaboration  be- 
tween the   Justice   and  Employment   sectors    is   an  im- 
portant breakthrough   for   DYS  youth. 

Technical   assistance  was   provided  on   a  limited  but 
continuous  basis   to   increase   service  capabilities 
by  DYS   providers.      A  detailed  technical  assistance 
proposal  was   developed  and  will,   hopefully,   be  im- 
plemented  in  1978. 

Evaluation  Unit:      The   need   for  professional  evalua- 
tions  of  those   services   purchased  became  apparent 
shortly   after   closing  the    institutions.      In  Sep- 
tember,  1972,   the   central  Evaluation  Unit  was 
created  to  meet   that   need.      The   E.U.    is   charged  with 
the  task  of   conducting  thorough,    comprehensive  eval- 
uations  of  all  programs    servicing  DYS  youth. 

In   order  to   ensure   that   evaluations   are   of  the  high- 
est possible   quality,   each  evaluation  team  is  made 
up   of  persons   of  diverse   skills   and  backgrounds. 
Teams    are   composed  of  E.U.    members,   DYS   regional  per- 
sonnel,  personnel   from  Office   for   Children   and  other 
agencies,    as  well   as   selected  lawyers,  educators, 
clinicians,   and  professionals   in  the   child   care  com- 
munity . 

A  team  usually   spends   up  to  two  weeks    in   a  program, 
performing  both   qualitative   and   quantitative  assess- 
ments.     Evaluations   are   conducted  with  the  help  of 
guidelines   and   standardized   questionnaires  developed 
by  the   E.U.    to   ensure   consistency   in   its  work.  While 
on   site,   team  members    interview  all  DYS  youth,  pro- 
gram staff  and  administrators,    and  observe   all  as- 
pects  of  the   program.      In  addition,   other  persons  who 
are   able  to  provide   relevant   information,  including 
community  residents   and  DYS  personnel,    are  interviewed. 
Also,   program  and  DYS   records   are   examined  and  statis- 
tically analyzed.      The   team  spends   between  150  to  200 
person/hours   in  each  program  evaluated. 
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When  the  on-site  work  has  been  completed,  team 
members   collaboratively  write   the   evaluation  re- 
port.    Upon  completion,  the  director  of  the  eval- 
uation program  may  request   a   feedback  meeting  to 
discuss  the  report  with  the   evaluation  team.  The 
program  director  may  also   submit   a  written  state- 
ment which   is   attached  to  the  report.     At  this 
point,   the  report  becomes   a  public  document, 
available  to  anyone  upon  request.     Reports  have 
been  requested  by,   outside  of  DYS  ,   lawyers  and 
legal   service  agencies,  probation  officers,  legis- 
lators,  university  faculty,  program  staff  and  youth, 
and  private  citizens. 

The  Unit   is  too  small  and  its  mandate  too  large. 
E.U.   has   lost  personnel  due  to  reductions   in  LEAA 
funding.      Because  of  E.U.'s   small  size,   an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  programs   are   evaluated  annually, 
often   (but  not   always )   only  those  programs  which 
seem  to  be  experiencing  some  difficulties.     Were  the 
E.U.   larger,   all  programs  would  be   evaluated  an- 
nually,  and  the   sense  of  "crisis"   around  certain 
evaluations  mitigated.      This   situation  has  been  al- 
leviated somewhat   due  to  the  growth  of  our  monitoring 
c  apac  ity . 

Bureau  of  Aftercare:     The  Bureau  of  Aftercare,  under 
which  fall  the  regions,   is   one  of  the  operational 
branches  of  the  department.     With  the   exception  of 
Secure  Facilities   and  Girls'    Services,   all  functions 
which  relate   directly  to  child  care  are  encompassed 
in  regional  operations.     Administrative  standards 
and  goals   are  developed  centrally  in  collaboration 
with  regional  offices   as  they  relate  to  improved 
client  services. 

The  Bureau  is  headed  by  an  Assistant   Commissioner,  and 
it   is   divided  into  five  functional  components:  the 
Regional  Management  Unit,   Training  Unit,   Office  of 
Management   and  Budget,   Data  Processing  and  Grants 
Management  Unit,   and  the  Title  I  office. 

( 1 )   Regional  Management  Unit 

The  Regional  Management  Unit  was   formed  in 
January,   1977.      Its  primary  task  is  monitoring 
and  evaluation  of  DYS  regional  operations   and  the 
various   systems  with  which  they  function.  Since 
the  Management  Unit  works   in  a  staff  capacity  to 
the  Assistant   Commissioner,   any  changes   in  the 
regional   structure  must  be  cleared  through  that 
office  prior  to  actual   implementation.     Some  of 
the   specific  areas  of  concern  are  the  following: 
(a)  business  practices;    (b)   detention  services; 
(c)   client   calls;    (d)   personnel  practices;  and 
(e)    community  and  court  relations. 
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The   Unit  was   staffed  by  three  people  who' could 
not   only  act   as  monitoring   agents   but   who  through 
their  past   experience   in  the   department   could  act 
as   a  technical   assistance   unit   to  the  various 
regional   offices   and   in   some   cases   to  regional 
programs   around   specific   areas   of  concern. 

The  major   task  the   Unit  has   undertaken  to  this 
point  has  been  the  Casework  Management  Project. 
This   Project,   upon   completion,   will  become  one 
of  the  basic   tools   in  the   development   of  a  stan- 
dardized  statewide   system  for  the   direct  delivery 
of  services   to  DYS   clients.      It  will   also  provide 
DYS   caseworkers  with   a  clearly  defined  statement 
regarding  their  own   role   in  DYS   as   well   as  the 
Department's   expectations   of  them.      The  target 
date   for  completion  of  the   entire  task  is  mid- 
February,  1978. 

Training  Unit 

This   Unit  was    incorporated  into  the  Department 
in  September,   1976,   for  the   explicit  purpose 
of  developing  and  providing  pre-service   and  in- 
service  training  for  the   staff  of  DYS. 

When  Commissioner  Calhoun  took  office,   DYS  had 
no  training  component.     Because  the   state  budget 
had  no  provision  for  training,   the  Commissioner 
raised  over  $30,000   in  private   funds  to  hire  a 
Director  of  Training  and  provide  scholarship  money 
for  staff  to  take   courses   at  Middlesex  Community 
College . 

During  the   first  year  that  this   Unit  was  oper- 
ational,   it   accomplished  the  following: 

a.  Applied  for  and  was  granted  a  $125,000  LEAA 
grant  to  do  management  training  at  DYS.  The 
management  training  project   is  now  underway. 

b.  Developed  an  on-going,   80-hour  pre-service 
training  program  at   Roslindale,   which   is  soon 
to   expand  to   all   secure   detention  and  treatment 
units.      Bi-weekly  in-service  training  also 
occurs   at  Roslindale. 

c.  Provided  a  10-week  (once  per  week)  course  in 
supervision  for  all  regional  casework  managers. 

d.  Reorganized  the  contract  with  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center  so  that   it  now  focuses  almost 
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exclusively  on  training.     Judge  Baker 
now  provides   clinical  consultation  and 
training  in  the   regional  offices. 

e.  Established  DYS   as   a  field  placement  agency 
for  Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work. 

f.  Established  a  committee  to  write   an  orienta- 
tion manual   for   all  new  staff.      This  manual 
is  near  completion. 

g.  Administered  workshops   on  various  topics, 
including  reality  therapy,  women  working 
with  adolescent   girls,   and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded juvenile  offender, 

h.  Began  monthly  training  sessions   for  program 
monitors . 

i.  Arranged  for  staff  to   attend  outside  courses 
and  workshops   relating  to  work  with  youth. 

Training  has  provided  a  tremendous  morale  boost 
for   st.aff>      In  1978  ,   the  primary  focus  will  be 
line   staff,   caseworkers,   and  resource  developers. 
Continued  effort  will  be  given  to  the  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  programs  that  we  began 
this  year,   to  improve  them  and  to  make   sure  that 
training  remains   firmly  in  place  at  DYS. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

This  Unit  was   formed  in  May,   1976   for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  proposals   and  analyzing  budgets  of 
all  residential  and  non-residential  purchase  of 
service  programs  presently  funded  by  the  depart- 
ment  and  for  those  programs  that   seek  funding. 

Proposals   and  budgets   are   initially  reviewed  by 
the  region  and  then  submitted  to  the  Unit  for 
final  analysis   to   ensure  that  budget   items  are 
within  reason  and  are   consistent  with  similar  typ 
programs . 

When  the   review  is   completed,   a  meeting  is  held 
with  both  regional  and  program  personnel.  If 
there  are  any  problem  areas   in  the  budget,  this 
meeting  is  used  to  resolve  them. 

After  agreement  is  reached  by  all  parties,  the 
proposal  and  budget  is  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate DYS  personnel   for  approval  and  signatures. 

A  very  necessary  part  of  the  Unit  added  in  fis- 
cal 1977  was  the  regional  program  monitoring 
system  utilizing  the  capabilities  of  regional 
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monitors   to   carry  out   the   task.      The  mon- 
itoring reports   are   used  as   an  integral 
part   of  the   negotiation  process  when  exist- 
ing programs   come   due   for   renewal.  This 
provides   the  Unit  with   valuable   data  as  to 
how  programs   have  met   their   obligations  during 
the  period  of  their  contract. 

In   order  to   aid  providers   and  to   standardize  the 
process,    the  Unit   has   developed  a  budget  manual 
for   use  by  residential   and  non-residential  pro- 
grams.     This   manual   contains   all   the  necessary 
budget   forms   and  instructions   on  how  they   are  . 
completed   so   that   there   is   a   consistent  format 
in   all  proposals   and  budgets    submitted  to  the 
department.      The   use   of  a  uniform  method  pro- 
vides  the  Unit  with  the   capability  of  profession- 
ally reviewing  material  submitted. 

At   present   the   department   has   over   100  contracted 
programs    (although   our  youth   are  placed  in 
roughly  175   programs).      Of  this   number,  ap- 
proximately 80  have  been   reviewed  by  the  Unit . 
In   addition  to  new  programs  which  may  be  sub- 
mitted,  the   existing  programs   are   reviewed  at 
least   once   a  year   as   t'hey   are   considered  for 
continuation   and  refunding. 

The   decision  to   terminate   any   contract   is  the 
function   of  the   region,   the   central  administra- 
tion,  and  finally,   the   Commissioner.     This  Unit 
acts   in  an  advisory  capacity  and  if  there  are 
any  inconsistencies   in   its   review  of  program 
data,  the  region  and  central  administration  are 
made   aware   of  this    fact   so   that   appropriate  ac- 
tion  can  be  taken. 

By  utilizing  a  standardized  system,   the  net  re- 
sult  has   been  to   effect   savings   and  more  ef- 
ficient  spending   for  the   department.      A  few 
programs   which  have  been   consistently  out  of 
line   relative  to  various  budget   items   and  have 
been  underserving  DYS  youth  have  been  recom- 
mended  for  termination.      In   other   cases,  programs 
which   have   excessive  budget    items   have  been  cut 
back   so   that   their   costs   are   in  line  with  similar 
programs .      Programs   that  were  underfunded  have 
thereby  had   sufficient   increases   to   function  more 
effectively.     As  the   capabilities   of  the  Unit  ex- 
pand, more  worthwhile  assistance   can  be  made 
available  to  regions   and  providers.     This  will 
guarantee   the   department   the  maximum  amount  of 
services   for  the  monies   invested  in  programs. 
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Data  Processing 


The   function  of  the  Data  Processing  Unit   is  to 
gather  and  record  for  reporting  purposes  data 
on  client  movement   and  descriptive  material  re- 
lating to   each   client.      It   is   the  responsibility 
of  this   Unit  to  take  such  action  as   is  neces- 
sary to   insure  the  highest  possible   degree  of 
timeliness   and  accuracy  of  reporting  of  this  in- 
formation by  the  regional  offices.     Also,  this 
Unit  utilizes  the  data  to  produce  tapes  which 
bring  us  monthly  Medicaid  cards   for  clients, 
reports  that   are  used  to  verify  residential  and 
non-residential  billings,   Title  XX  reimbursement 
claims,   and  a  variety  of  management  reports,  in- 
cluding:   census,    client   flow,   age   analysis,  and 
special  counts   of  various   events,  activities, 
and   st at uses. 

This  Unit  has   suffered  from  underfunding  and  an 
unclear  mandate.      The   LEAA  management   grant  will 
devote   a  great   deal   of  effort   to  this   area  in 
1978   in  order  to   give  DYS   a  data  system  relevant 
to  and  usable  by  management,   caseworkers   and  fis- 
cal personnel . 

Grants  Management   and  Accounting 

The   function  of  the  Grants  Management  Unit   is  to 
provide  for  compliance  with   federal  grantor  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  use  of  grant 
funds.     Accounting,  budgetary  control,   and  ex- 
pediting approval  processes   are  the  principal 
responsibilities  of  this   Unit.      Processing  of  in- 
voices,  preparation  of  documentation,   record  keep- 
ing,  provision   of  technical   assistance   in  these 
areas,   and  budget   development   are  the  major  activ- 
ities required  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 
This   Unit  maintains   administrative  liaison  with 
grantor  agencies   and  state   administrative  units 
who  must   furnish  required  approvals. 

Title  I 

The  Title   I  program  is   funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education    (HEW)   through  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Acts   of  1965.      The  legislative   intent  of  89-10 
of  the  Amended  Acts   of  1965  mandates  basic  educa- 
tional  services  of  a  supplemental  nature  to  a 
specific  target  population.     This  population  must 
be   in  the   custody  of  a  state  agency  whose  function 
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is   the   care   and   custody  of   delinquent  or 
neglected  children,  must   be   living   in  a 
residential   facility  with   an   on-going  state 
supported  education  program  and  must   be  iden- 
tified  as   educationally  disadvantaged.  The 
granting   agency,   the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education,   closely  monitors   the  eligibility 
of  all   facilities   and   children   served  and  has 
approved  the   eligibility   of  23   residential  sites 
across  the   state,  housing  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately  517   eligible   students . 

In  the  last  year,   the  Title  I   office  has  ac- 
complished four  specific   goals  which  will  ensure 
both  the   continued  funding   and  the  programmatic 
integrity  of  the  grant. 

First,   it   has   provided  its   master  teachers  with 
a  training  program  conducted  by  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  in  the  following 
areas : 

1.  Diagnostic  testing  and  individualized  pre- 
scriptive educational  planning 

2.  Curriculum  design   from  the  interdisciplinary 
developmental  perspective: 

a.  Reading,   Language  Arts,  Communication 

b.  Social  Studies 

c.  Theater  Arts,   Photography,  Video 

d.  Career  Awareness 

e.  Math,  Science 

3.  Evaluation  Procedures 

a.  developmental 

b.  standardized 

c.  criterion  referenced 

h .      Group  based  developmental  intervention 
techniques . 

Second,   it  has   initiated  programmatic  contracts 
with  all  eligible   sites  to   ensure  that   "in  house" 
state-supported  educational  programs   of  quality  are 
in  place  and  that  the  roles   and  responsibilities 
of  both  site  personnel  and  Title   I   staff  are  clear- 
ly understood;   and  that  pre-  and  post-testing  will 
be  completed. 


Third,   it   awarded  its   outside  evaluation 
contract  to  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education.     This  was   done  to  ensure 
that  the  training  provided  to  each  of  the 
Title   I  staff  be  implemented  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.     The   contract   calls   for  extra- 
ordinary monitoring  and  technical  assistance 
responsibilities   on  the  part   of  the  evaluator 
and  resources . 

Finally,   Title   I   established  a  career  ladder 
for   its  teachers  by  transferring  its  core 
personnel  from  the   consultant   03  category 
to  the   state  02  personnel  category. 

Bureau  of  Clinical  Services :  During  this  past 
year,  this  Bureau  has  realized  some  success  in 
moving  away  from  the  "crisis  atmosphere"  which 
has   controlled  it   for  the  past   several  years. 

This   Bureau  is  headed  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner 
who  oversees  the  Secure  Treatment  and  Secure  De- 
tention Units.     There  are   currently  four  secure 
detention  programs    (92   slots)   and  three  secure 
treatment  programs    (k9   slots)   operating  state- 
wide.     Prior  to  this  year,  the  Bureau's  attention 
had  been  almost  totally  consumed  in  stabilizing 
this   system,  thereby  making  it   almost  impossible 
to  carry  out   in  depth  system  planning,  standard 
setting,   and  program  development.     However,  with 
the   stabilization  in  the  system   (i.e.,  reduction 
in  crisis   incidents,   escapes,   etc.)  considerable 
time  and  effort  has  been  devoted  to  planning  and 
actual  implementation  of  policies   and  procedures. 

Two   forces,   namely,   the  Roslindale  Consent  Decree 
issued  by  the  Federal  District   Court,   and  the  Task 
Force  on  Secure  Facilities   contributed  signifi- 
cantly in  aiding  this   Bureau  to   identify  and  es- 
tablish priority  areas   of  concentration   in  secure 
detention  and  secure  treatment.     Without  their  im- 
put ,   it   is  highly  unlikely  that  the  progress  ex- 
perienced this  year  would  have  been  realized. 

While  the  Roslindale  Consent  Decree  specifically 
addressed  problems   at  that   facility,   it  has  begun 
to  impact  the   entire   detention  system.     Many  of 
the   standards   set   forth   in  the  Decree  have  been 
implemented  now  in  the   other  three  facilities. 


The   Issue  of  Security  in  a  Community-Based  System 

of  Juvenile  Corrections,   Final  Report, 

L.   Scott  Harshbarger,   Chairman  -  November,  1977 
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Planning   is    currently  underway   to   develop  system- 
wide   hiring   procedures,    in-service   training,  and 
closer   coordination  with  regions    in  assessing 
ehildrens '    needs   who   are   currently   in  our  de- 
tention system. 


Because   of  the   closing   last  year  of  many  group 
homes,   the   secure   detention   system  is  averaging 
approximately  60%   committed   children;   only  k0% 
are  pure   detention.      During  the   latter  half  of 
the  year,   this   Unit   recognized  this  significant 
shift   in  the   composition  of  our   detention  pop- 
ulation  and  began   addressing  possible  program- 
matic   shifts  which  need  to   occur  to   deal  with  this 
reality.      At   this   point,    secure   detention   is  being 
abused.      With  the   opening   of  new  group  homes  and 
secure   facilities,   this    situation  will  be  sig- 
nificantly alleviated  in  1978. 

This   year  has   also   seen   considerable  planning 
pressure   exerted  on  the   Secure   Treatment  Unit, 
primarily  by  the   Task   Force's  recommendations. 
Their'  recommendations   covered   several   areas  of 
functioning   (intake,   placement,   nature   and  con- 
tent  of   secure  programs,    staff  quality,  man- 
agement  and  organizational   issues),   with  specific 
recommendations    for   each.      A  major  highlight  of 
the   report  was   the   recommendation  that   the  number 
of  secure  treatment   placements  be   increased  from 
its   present   U 9  positions   to  no  more  than  100-130 
positions    (exclusive   of  Mental  Health). 

Towards  meeting  this  recommendation,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  locating 
suitable  sites  for  opening  three  (3)  new  programs. 
The  problems  involved  in  the  search,  obtaining  com- 
munity approval,  negotiating  with  other  state  agen- 
cies,have  slowed  down  our  having  these  new  programs 
in   operation  by  the   end  of  the  year. 

Soon   after  the   first   of  the  year,   two  new  programs 
will  open,   one  on  the   grounds   of  the  Westboro 
Hospital   and  the   other  on  the   third   floor  of 
the   Roslindale  Unit. 


As  with  the   Detention  Unit,   the   Secure  Treatment 
Unit  made  considerable  progress   this  year  in 
further  refining   its   policies  ,  procedures  and 
standards.      A  highlight   was   the   development   of  a 
comprehensive  aftercare  procedure  with  clearly  ar- 
ticulated aftercare  planning  points,  starting 
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with  the   day  the   child  enters   a   secure  pro- 
gram to  the  week  before  he   is   scheduled  to 
leave.     Previously,  there  had  been  no  after- 
care planning   for  youths   exiting   from  secure 
treatment.      Currently,   the   combined  budget 
for  secure  programs    (i.e.,   secure  detention 
and  treatment)    is    slightly  over   $3  million, 
with   an   increase   of  $1.2  million  this 
fiscal  year   for  new  programs. 

This   year   saw  the   start-up  of  three  new  pro- 
grams.     First,   the   unit  was   able  to  establish 
with  Tufts  New  England  Medical  Center  a 
medical  unit  housed  at  Roslindale,  which  will 
provide  medical  services  to  Roslindale  and 
several  other  units.     A  unique  aspect  of 
this   program  will  be   the  provision   of  training/ 
consultation  to  DYS   regional  caseworkers. 

Second,   a  program  for  youth  on  Bindover  status, 
modeled  on  the  Outward  Bound  concept,  designed 
to  provide   services  to  twelve   (12)  children 
awaiting  Superior  Court  hearings  became  partially 
operational  during  the  year.     However,  because  of 
renovation  complications,   full   implementation  has 
been  delayed. 

Third,   an  aftercare  program  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Massachusetts   Halfway  Houses,   Inc.,  is 
operational   for   carefully   selected  children  leav- 
ing  our   secure  treatment  programs. 

In  addition,   this   Bureau  has  worked  collabor- 
atively with  the   Department   of  Mental  Health  in 
the  development   and  opening  of  its   regional  adoles- 
cent  units.      Currently,   DYS  has   twenty-six  (26) 
children   in  the   five  DMH  programs. 

During  the   latter  half  of  the  year,   this  Bureau 
was   reorganized  to  more   effectively   address  the 
needs    (planning,   standard  setting,  policy  develop- 
ment,  and  improved  clinical  services)  confronting 
the  unit .     And  while  we   are  not  yet   completely  out 
of  the   "crisis   atmosphere"  which  has   for   so  long 
been   symptomatic,   nevertheless   considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made.     The  next   several  months  will 
be  a  critical  period  for  us.     New  programs  will 
have  to  be   developed  and  existing  programs  will 
have  to  be  reviewed,  modified,   and/or  changed. 
The  task  before  us,   not   an  easy  one,   is  maintain- 
ing and  solidifying  the  emerging  stability  while 
at  the   same  time  bringing  about  changes. 


Bureau   of   T- i  r  1  s  '    Services:    *    In   order   to  affirm 
its   commitment   to   quality  programming   for  girls, 
the   department  brought   on  board   an  Assistant 
Commissioner   for   Girls'    Services   in  March,  1977. 
In  her  needs   assessment,   the   new  Assistant  Com- 
missioner  reported  that: 

a.  No   secure  treatment   slots   existed   for  girls 
in  the  whole  state; 

b.  Although  girls   comprised  15$   of  the   DYS  pop- 
ulation,  they  were   absorbing  lQ%   of  the 
budget;   high   costs   came  primarily  from 
overly  long  detention   stays   and  placement 

in  expensive  psychiatric   settings,   when  no 
other  placements  existed. 

c.  Most   DYS   girls  were   either   in   foster  care 
or  on  the   run.      Few  structured  residential 
settings  were   open  to  these  girls. 

The  new  Girls'   Unit,   then,    focused  on  a  major 
priority  of  program  development . 

By  1977,   judges,   private   service  providers  and 
DYS   caseworkers  were   stressing  the   need  for 
secure  treatment   facilities   for   aggressive  and 
severely  troubled  DYS   girls .      The  Department  com- 
mitted funds   to   this   purpose   and  over  the  year 
two  new   facilities  were   developed.      Cameron  House 
located  in  Cambridge,   opened   in  the   fall   of  1977 
and  was   funded  by  central  DYS  monies.  With 
Federal   start-up  support ,   Proctor   II  prepared 
to  open  by  the  end  of  1977- 

These  programs  were  based  on  the  concept   of  in- 
tensive one-to-one   relationships   as   a  means  of 
holding  and   serving  difficult   girls.      An  after- 
care  component   enabled  girls   to  move   into  the  com 
munity,    followed  by  the   consistent   person  who  fir 
helped  them  stabilize. 

In  addition  to  new  secure   facilities,   the  Girls' 
Unit    stressed  the   need   for   structured  group  homes 
Two   such   facilities,   one   in  Roxbury  and  one  in 
western  Massachusetts,   were  planned. 

New  monies   were  brought   to  bear    on  the  girls' 
arena.     The  half  million  dollar  Federal  (LEAA) 

*     Also   described  under   III  D.  5. 
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Discretionary  Girls'    Grant  was   put    into  full 
operation.      Programs    funded  under  this   money  in- 
cluded:   independent   living;    specialized   foster  care; 
and  an   advocacy  center.      In  the   summer   of  1977, 
the   Girls'    Unit  made   application   for  extended 
Federal   support   of  these   individual   programs  and 
sought  new  monies  under  this   Grant   for  a  group 
home  model  and  a  family  work  project. 

Match  money  from  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
was  used  towards  innovative  educational  program- 
ming to  meet  DYS  girls'    special  learning  needs. 
The   focus   of  Special  Education  money  was   on  girls 
whose  running  behavior  prevents  them  from  exposure 
to  any  educational  setting. 

In  addition  to  program  development,   another  major 
focus  to  the  Girls '    Unit  was  that   of  monitoring 
and  evaluating  existing  girls'   programs.  The 
Unit's  Administrative  Assistant   closely  super- 
vised the  Federal  girls'   programs.     The  Assistant 
Commissioner  drafted  a  concept  paper  discussing 
the  national   implications   of  Massachusetts  efforts 
to  create   community  alternative   for   female  offenders. 

Finally,   the   Girls'    Unit   played  an   important  role 
in  providing  training   and   support   for  DYS  case- 
workers who  work  with   girls   daily.  Caseworkers 
seeking  new  options    for  DYS   girls   turned  to  the 
centralized  unit   for  resources   and  treatment  set- 
tings.     In  the   fall  of  1977,   the   Girls'  Services 
Advisory  Board,    composed  of  agency  representatives 
and  state   officials,   organized  a  providers  con- 
ference  so   that   people  working  with  girls  might 
gather  to   share  need  and  ideas . 

F .      External  Influences 

Four  significant   factors  will    (in  one  case,   could)  have 
an   impact   upon  the   nature   of  DYS's   administrative  struc- 
ture—even its   existence   as   an  agency. 

The   first   is   the   LEAA-funded  management   study,   the  es- 
sential thrust   of  which   is  to  tell  DYS  how  to  better 
manage  a  deinstitutionalized,   decentralized  system.  DYS 
is   a  long  way  from  the  time  when  it  was   comprised  of 
small,   autonomous  units  which  were  hardly  coordinated. 
The  agency,   although  now  more   of  a  coherent  whole,  still 
has   some  problems.      The   management   study   should  augment 
current   DYS  management   reform  efforts. 


The    second   occurrence    is    area  based   planning.  This 
initiative,    launched  by   EOHS ,    attempts   to  coordinate 
Human  Service   planning   in   each   of  the   state's   Ho  geo- 
graphic  areas.      Its   basic   aims   are:   better  utiliza- 
tion  of   existing   services;    avoidance   of  duplication 
of   effort;    creation   of   less   confusing   service  path- 
ways  for   clients;    and  development   of   cooperative  state 
plans  based  on   locally  perceived  client   needs.  Area 
planning  places   a  great  burden   on   an   agency  the  size 
of  DYS ,   which   is   not   area  organized.      But  we  have  found 
through  the   initial   area  meetings   that   common   needs  have 
been   identified,    some   resources   have  been   shared,  and 
some  joint  planning  begun. 

The   third  occurrence   is   the   proposed  reorganization  of 
childrens '    services.      The   "reorg"   debate  has  been 
swirling   in  Massachusetts   for  three  years.      It  reached 
the  peak  two  years   ago  when   a  Bill   recommending  mer- 
ger between   DYS   and  the   OSS   Division   of  Welfare  was 
defeated    (OSS   excludes   assistance  payments   and  includes 
such   functions   as   CHINS,    adoption,    care   and  protection, 
and   day  care")  . 

The   reasons   behind   childrens'    reorganization   are  man- 
ifold.     Some   feel   it    is   a  way  to   save  money.  Some 
feel   it   will   avoid   service   duplication.      Some   feel  it 
will  mean   additional   services    for   children   and  famil- 
ies ,   and  to   others   the   creation   of   a   single   agency  will 
mean   greater  accountability. 

Suggested  models    for   reorganization   range   from  admin- 
istrative  reorganizat ion--a  position  which   leaves  cur- 
rent  agency  mandates    intact  but   strengthens  interagency 
working   agreement s— to   a  complete   reorganization  which 
would  merge   all   of  DYS   and  OFC  with  parts   of  Welfare, 
Mental   Health,   Public   Health,   Education   and  the  Mass. 
Rehabilitation   Commission.      Other  models    fall   in  be- 
tween these  extremes. 

DYS   opposed  reorganization   in  1976.      We   simply  had  too 
many   internal  problems   to   saddle   ourselves   with  the 
bureaucratic   nightmare  of  reorg.      In   calendar   1977  we 
cautiously   endorsed  a  merger  with  the   OSS  Division  of 
Welfare.      It   should  be  noted,   however,   that   many  DYS 
staff  and  the  Advisory  Board  were   opposed.      (The  op- 
position was  based  primarily  on  the   fact   that   they  did 
not  wish  to   see   DYS   improvements    swallowed  up  or  com- 
promised.)     The   position   of  the   Commissioner   in  1978 


remains  that  of  1977,  assuming  certain  factors  .are 
taken  into  consideration.     Some   (but  not   all)  of 
these  factors  are: 

1.  that  the   service  delivery  units  be  small;  that 
there  exist   as  little  bureaucracy  as  possible 
between  client  need  and  agency  response. 

2.  that   service  units  be  as  locally  based  as 
possible  . 

3.  that  regional  or  area  directors  have  budgets 
to  purchase   services   from  programs   and  for 
individuals.      Centralized  budgets  decrease 
caseworker  accountability  and  caseworker 
morale.      Area  budgets   provide  flexibility, 
speed  of  response,   and  accountability. 

k.     that   services   support  both  children  and 
families . 

This   barely  touches  the   discussion   of  reorganization. 
John  Finnegan,   Chairman  of  House  Ways   and  Means,  is 
having  the.  entire   issue   studied  now  by  a  special  Task 
Force.      He   intends   to  have   a  report   delivered  to  him 
in  time   to   draft   legislat ion--if  legislation   is  called 
for--before  the   end  of  the  fiscal  year.     The  question 
about  reorganization  remains   hotly  debated. 

The   fourth   occurrence   is   the  work  of  the  Legislative 
Committee   on  Post  Audit   and  Oversight.      Their  compre- 
hensive  report   in  197^   on  DYS  management   supported  the 
deinstitutionalization  principle  but   sharply  criticized 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  being  implemented.  They 
cited  problems,   such  as  lack  of  policy,   lack  of  pro- 
gram and  personnel  standards ,   insufficient  number  of 
secure  placement   settings,    inadequate   evaluation  and 
monitoring,  etc. 

Post  Audit  has   issued  two  reports   since  Commissioner 
Calhoun  has  been   in  office.      Both   reports   cited  areas 
of  deficiency,   e.g.,   poor  data  system,    insufficient  num- 
ber of  secure  placement   settings,   lack  of  standardized 
intake   procedure,   lack  of   standardized  casework  manage- 
ment  principles,   etc.      However,   Post  Audit  has  recently 
publicly  acknowledged  the   current  progress  within  DYS 
and  has   commended  the   Commissioner  on  what  has  been  done. 
Their   criticisms,   however,  remain. 
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Post   Audit    is    serving   as    a  valuable   and  effective 
critic   of  present   DYS   efforts,    and  they  have 
helped   suggest    solutions    in   certain   areas  of 
difficulty . 

The  Regions 

Region  I 

Region   I   covers   the  western  third   of  the  state. 
It   has   the   largest   geographical   area  of  any  region 
encompassing   four   counties    (Hampden,  Hampshire, 
Franklin,   and  Berkshire)   with   a  combined  terri- 
tory the   size   of  Rhode   Island.      Most   of   its  102 
cities    and  towns   are   small   and  rural.      The  region 
services   1^   district   courts,    four  superior  courts, 
and  one   juvenile   court.      The   ih   district  courts 
are   in   Lee,   Pittsfield,   North  Adams,   Great  Barring 
ton,   Willi amst own ,   Adams,    Greenfield,  Orange, 
Chicopee,   Holyoke,   Palmer,   Westfield,  Northampton, 
and  Ware.      The   four   superior   courts    (one   for  each 
county)    are   in  Pittsfield,   Greenfield,  Springfield 
and  Northampton.      The   one   juvenile   court   is  in 
Springfield.      The   regional   office   is    in  Springfiel 

Clients  Served 

Region   I   services   an  average   daily  population  of 
292  youth.     About   75%  of  this   total  are  court 
commitments,  with  15-20%  on  detention,   and  5-10% 
on   referral.      The   Springfield  Juvenile  Court 
provides   the   largest   number   of   cases   with  the 
Holyoke   district   a  distant  second. 

Youth  are  placed   in   a  diverse   set   of  program 
prototypes.      The   following   is   a  breakdown  of 
types   of  programs,   with   an   average   daily  popula- 
tion  for  each: 


Shelter   Care   27 

Secure   Detention    7 

Secure   Treatment    5 

Forestry  Camp   3 

Group   Care   19 

Contracted  Foster   Care      .    .  31 

DYS   Foster   Care   5 

Residential   Schools        ...  5 

Non-residential   Schools    .    .  92 

Casework  Supervision      ...  98 


Residential  programs   utilized   include  the 
Westfield  Detention   Center,   the   Center   for  Human 
Development    (both  detention   and   long-term  foster 
care),   the  Advocate   Program  at   U.    Mass.  (Amherst), 
Our   House    (group  home   in   Greenfield),   the  Brewster 
Forestry  Camp,   ten   individual   foster  homes,  and 
NAJ-NAH    (a  DYS-DMH  program  for   seriously  disturbed 
youth).      Non-residential   services    include  work 

to 


programs,   casework  and  counseling  services,  family- 
therapy,   community  outreach  programs,  clinical 
examinations,   and  intensive  supervision. 


Budget  Data 


Region  I  vorks  with  an  annual  "budget  of  approxi- 
mately $1.65  million.  The  following  is  a  break- 
down of  weekly  expenditures  : 


Purchase   of  Service 


Group   Care  $5l60 

Contracted  Foster   Care  28l0 

DYS  Foster   Care  260 

Residential   Schools  590 

Non-residential  Services  7l80 


$16  ,000 

Fixed  Cost 


Shelter  $78^0 

Secure  Detention  ^530 

Secure   Treatment  2580 

Forestry  Camp  3  50 

$15  ,300 


Or gan  i  z  at  ion 


Region   I   employs   2h  persons.      They   are  organized 
into  five  units  ,  with  central  coordination  provided 
by  the  Regional  Director  and  his  Assistant.  The 
Casework  Unit   is  headed  up  by  two  casework 
managers,   each   supervising   several  caseworkers. 
The   Placement   Unit   consists   of  two  supervisors, 
a  psychologist    (staffed  through  a  contract  with 
the  Center  for  Human  Development),   a  statistician, 
and  a  transportation   specialist.      The  Monitoring 
and   Contracting  Unit    is   responsible   for  insuring 
program  accountability.      The   unit   includes  a 
person  with  liaison   responsibilities   to  the 
Office   for   Children   and  Special  Education 
(Chapter   766).      The  Program  Development  Unit 
emphasizes   the   development   and  effective  use 
of  community  resources.      It    includes   a  specialist 
in   foster   care   and  volunteer   services.  The 
Business   Unit   comprised  of  an   administrative  assis- 
tant,  a  bookkeeper,    and  two   clerks,    is  responsible 
for  office  operations. 
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1977  Accomplishments   and  1978  Goals 


1977   realized  a  necessary  reorganization  in 
Region   I.      A   new   Regional   Director   and  Assistant 
were   appointed   and  many   other  workers  were 
reassigned  to  positions   more   appropriate  to 
their  training.      A  Placement   Unit   and  a  Monitorin 
and  Contracting  Unit   were   created,    and  casework 
supervisors   were  installed. 

Other   accomplishments    include   a  decrease  in 
caseloads,   brought   about   by  holding  private 
vendors   directly  responsible  to  supervisory 
staff   for   some  youth;    an   expansion   of  services 
in  previously  under- s ervi c ed  Berkshire  county; 
a  decrease   in  bind-overs    (down  to  two   as  of 
June   30);    the   institution   of   clinical  inter- 
views   for   all   committed  youth,    including   a  full 
assessment   where   such   a  need   is  indicated, 
and/or   requested  by  the   courts;    and  improved 
relations   with  the   courts   as   the   region  has  been 
able   to  meet   more   of  their   requests    for  services 
and  security. 

Program  development   will  be   central   to  further 
progress    in   1978.      The   region  hopes   to  hire  a 
full-time,    experienced  program  developer. 
Specific   programs   envisioned  are   a  girls' 
program  with  Region  II,   a  CAP  residential 
program,    a   forestry   camp   in  Franklin  County, 
a   foster   care   program   in  Berkshire   County,  and 
a  family  therapy  program.      Region   I   also  hopes 
to  make   further   inroads   in  collaborative  efforts 
with  DMH   and  to  begin  planning   for   a  regional 
shelter   care  unit.      These   program  efforts  should 
decrease   the  need   for   out-of-state   and  out-of- 
region  placements;   and  when  coupled  with  improved 
court   liaison  work,    decrease   the   number   of  com- 
mitments  and   recommitments.      Two   other  goals 
for   1978   are   improved  staff  training   in  the 
areas   of  management,    supervision,  casework, 
foster   care  practices,   and   family  counseling; 
and  the   relocation   of  the   regional  office. 


Region  II 


Region  II   is   located  in  the  east-central  area  of 
the   state   and   consists   primarily  of  Worcester 
County.     It   stretches   from  the  Connecticut 
border   in   the   south  to   the   New  Hampshire  border. 
The   area   includes   60   cities   and  towns   and  has 
an   overall  population   of  approximately  600,000, 
with  a   school-age   population   of  150,000.  Econ- 
omically and  socially,   Worcester  County  is  a 
mixture  of  older   industrial  centers  ,  suburban 
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residential   areas,   and  rural  communities. 
Population   is   most  highly  concentrated  in  the 
industrial   areas   of  Worcester,  Fitchburg, 
Gardner,   Leominster,   Milford,   and  Southbr idge . 
The   region   services   eleven   courts — Fitchhurg, 
Gardner,   Leominster,   Athol  ,   Winchendon ,  Milford, 
Westboro,   Uxbridge,   East   Brookfield,  Dudley, 
and  Worcester  Juvenile.      The  regional  office  is 
located  in  Worcester. 


Clients  Served 


Region  II   services   an  average  daily  population 
of  205  youth.      This  number  breaks   down  as  165 
commitments,   5  referrals,   and  35   detainees.  On 
a  yearly  basis,   the  region  receives  approximately 
85  new  long-term  commitments,   10-15  referrals, 
and  1500   short-term  detainees.     The  Worcester 
Juvenile  Court   accounts   for  the  largest  number 
of  admissions,  with  50$  of  all  admissions  coming 
from  this  urban  court.     This   compares  with  the 
35$  that   come   from  Northern  Worcester  County 
(Fitchburg,   Gardner,   Leominster,  Athol,  and 
Winchendon  Courts)    and  the   15$  that   come  from 
Southern  Worcester  County    (Milford,  Westboro, 
Uxbridge,   East   Brookfield,   and  Dudley  Courts). 

Region  II  uses   a  blend  of  direct   services  and 
purchased  services,   with   each   service   chosen  to 
best  meet  the  needs   of  the  youth  and  the  Common- 
wealth.    An  overview  of  client  placements  and 
services   utilized,   with   an   average   daily  popula- 
tion  for   each,   would  be   as  follows: 


Shelter  Care  15 

Secure  Detention  12 

Secure   Treatment  8 

Forestry  h 

Contracted  Foster  Care  26 

DYS  Foster  Care  23 
Group  Placements  and 

Residential  Schools  22 

Non-residential  Services  50 

Casework  Supervision  30 

Other  Services  20 


Primary   services,   programs,    and   facilities  utilized 
include:     Diagnostic   Services—purchased  from 
Judge   Baker  Guidance   Center   and  Worcester  Childrens 
Friend  Society;   CAP  Intake  and  Screening  Program-- 
a  contract   service  to  handle  all  detention  admis- 
sions  from  the  police  and  the   courts;  Worcester 
YMCA  Shelter  Care  Facility  for  up  to  15  boys 
awaiting  court   appearances   or  placement  plans; 
Westfield   Secure  Detention   Center  where  Region  II 
has   access  to  nine  beds   for  boys   in  need  of 
security  while  on  detention  or  while  awaiting 
placement  plans;   CAP  Foster  Care  Program,   a  contract 


service   for   12   short-term  foster  homes    for  boys 
and  girls   awaiting   court   appearance;  Childrens 
Homes   of  Worcester,    a  contract   service  to  provide 
12  homes    for  long-term  girls   and  boys  ;    CAP  Out- 
reach  and  Tracking  Program,    a  contract  service 
to  provide   non-residential   supportive   services  to 
50  youngsters   at   home   or   in  DYS   foster  homes; 
25-30  DYS  foster  homes   for  long-term  boys   and  girls 
which  are  recruited,   maintained,   supervised  and 
paid  directly  by  the  regional  office;  Secure 
Treatment  where  Region  II  has   access  to   six  beds 
for  boys   at   the  Worcester,   DARE  Chelmsford,  and 
Greater  Boston  YMCA  secure  treatment  programs . 
Region   II   also  utilizes   various   group  homes  , 
residential   schools,    and  therapeutic  communities 
across   the   state   as   placements    for  clients. 

Budget  Data 

Region   II   operates   on   an   annual  budget   of  slightly 
over  $1.2  million.      The   following  is   a  breakdown 
of  weekly  expenditures : 

Purchase  of  Service 


Group  Care  $1+000 

DYS   Foster   Care  1000 

Contracted  Foster  Care  2500 

Non-residential   Services  U300 

$11  ,800 

Fixed  Cost 

YMCA  Shelter   Care    (Boys)  $3000 

Secure   Detention    (Boys)  2100 

Intake   and  Screening  2000 

Secure  Treatment    (Boys)  2000 

Forestry  1000 

Girls   S  ecure  Services  1 500 


$11 ,600 

In  terms   of  organization,   Region  II   employs   2h  per- 
sons, who  perform  tasks   ranging  from  administration, 
casework,  monitoring  and  evaluation,  inter-agency 
liaison  work,  bookkeeping,   and  clerical  support. 
In  addition,   IT  persons   are  employed  to  operate  the 
Worcester  YMCA  Shelter   Care   facility,   which   is  man- 
aged by  the   regional  office.      Regional   staff  are  or- 
ganized into   six  units:    Placement,   Casework  Management, 
Detention,   Non-residential  Services,   Resource  Develop- 
ment,  and  Business.      The  organizational   structure  is 
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designed  to  realize   four  goals:   to  develop,  de- 
liver,  and  monitor  optimum  services   for  clients; 
to  maintain  fiscal  accountability  and  cost  effective- 
ness;  to  maintain  agency-to-client  accountability; 
and  to  provide  an  on-going  link  with  the  community. 

1977  Accomplishments   and  1978  Goals 

1977  saw  a  concentrated   focus   on  broadening  the  range 
and  improving  the   quality  of  services   available  for 
youth.     Emphasis  was  placed  on   improving  the  internal 
organizational   structure,   on  developing  better  program 
monitoring  and  evaluating  techniques,   and  on  enhancing 
diagnostic   skills   of  staff  through  training  and  out- 
side consultation.     A  new  director  was  appointed  at 
the  YMCA  Shelter  Care  Facility,  with  a  resulting  stab- 
ilization of  that   program,    as  well   as    improved  service 
delivery.     Community  relations  profited  from  the  con- 
tinued efforts   to  utilize   regional   staff  as  liaisons 
to  the   courts,   police,    schools,    and  other  community 
agenc  i  e  s . 

1978  goals   focus  heavily  on  program  development  The 
region  hopes   to   develop   a  secure  treatment   facility  for 
seriously  disturbed  adolescents  with  DMH  ,   a  small 
facility   for   girls  with  Region   I,    a  jobs  program, 

and   an  Adolescent  Alcohol  Program  with  the  Division  of 
Alcoholism.      Other   goals   are   increased  cost   sharing  with 
local   school   departments   under  Chapter   766,   and  contin- 
ued staff  training  and  development. 


Region  III 


Region  III   is   located  northwest   of  Boston  and  en- 
compasses most   of  Middlesex  County.     It   includes   39  cit- 
ies  and  towns,   of  widely  varying  character,   from  the 
highly  urbanized   (Cambridge,   Somerville)   to  the  sub- 
urban  (Waltham,   Woburn),   to  the  relatively  rural  areas 
along  the  New  Hampshire  border.      The  region  services 
seven  court   districts:    Lowell,  Ayer ,  Woburn,  Concord, 
Waltham,   Cambridge  and  Somerville.     The  regional  office 
is   located  in  Concord. 

Region   III   services   an  average  daily  population  of 
232  youth.      The  bulk  of  this   number  are   court  commit- 
ments, with   smaller  numbers  of  court   referrals  and 
detainees.      The   Lowell  area  generates    50%   of  the 
region's   clientele  through  the  Lowell  Court. 


The  region  has  over  ho  separate  placement  options,  de- 
pending upon  the  needs   of  the  youth.     All  committed 


youth   are  held   in   reception   at   either   a  shelter 
care   facility,   temporary   foster  home,   or  secure 
detention   facility,   pending   a  thorough  evaluation 
prior  to   placement.      Most   youth  have  had  earlier 
contact   with  the   department   through   casework  serv- 
ices  provided  by  the   court   liaison  program.  The 
following   is    an   overview  of  the  types   of  services 
utilized  by  Region   III,   with   an   average   daily  popu- 
lation  for  each: 


Shelter  Care  IT 

Secure   Detention  13 

Secure  Treatment  5 

Forestry  Camp  3 

Group   Care  33 

Residential   Schools  2 

Contracted  Foster   Care  23 

DYS  Foster  Care  3 

Non-residential   services  55 

Casework  Supervision  T8 


In   each   of  these   categories   there   are   a  range  of  pro- 
grams:   Shelter   Care   options   are   at   DARE  Mentor  and 
Shelter   Care,    Challenge,    and  Northeast   Family  Institute; 
Secure   Detention   options   are   at   Brockton   Y  (Girls), 
Roslindale,   Danvers ,   Taunton,    Charlestown  Y  (Girls), 
and  Pelletier;    Secure   Treatment;   Forestry;    Group  Care 
Programs   utilized  include  U.   Mass.    Advocates,  Alpha- 
Omega,   Anker  House,   Bethany  Acres,   The   Bridge,  Char- 
lestown  Y,   Communities   for  People,   DARE  Hastings  House, 
DARE   Cambridge   House,    DARE  Girls'  Residential, 
The   House,   Marathon   House,   Penikese   Island,   and  Re- 
vival House;   Residential  Schools  used  are  Austin  Cate 
and  Avalon;   Contracted  Foster  Care   is  through  Anker  House, 
CAP  Foster  Homes,   United  Homes,   and  Concord  Family  Serv- 
ices;  there   are   12   DYS  Foster  Homes;    Non-residential  in- 
clude  CAP  Counseling,    Catholic   Charities,   DARE  Girls' 
Counseling,   Farr  Academy,   Institute   for  Family  Learning, 
North  Charles   Workshop,   and  Project  Insight. 

Region  III  works  with  a  yearly  budget  of  approximately 
$1.25  million.  The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  weekly 
expenditures  : 

Purchase   of  Service 


Shelter   Care  $630 

Group  Care  5T50 

Contracted  Foster   Care  2110 

DYS   Foster   Care  560 

Residential   Schools  2^0 

Non -r e s i dent i al   Services  '  3T10 


$13,000 
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Fixed  Cost 


Shelter  Care  $3670 

Secure  Detention  5110 

Secure   Treatment  2120 

Forestry  Camp  5  00 


$11 ,  Uoo 


Or gan  i  z  at  i  on 


Region  III   employs   28  persons.     The   staff  is  divided 
into   five   f unc t ional . unit s .     The  Administrative  Unit, 
consisting  of  the  Regional  Director  and  his  Assistant-, 
is  responsible   for  overall  administration.     The  Re- 
source Unit   is   responsible  for  developing  new  programs 
and  monitoring  and  evaluating  existing  programs.  The 
Placement  Unit   is   responsible   for  placement  decisions. 
The  Casework  Unit   is   responsible   for  direct  client 
services,   including  school  placement    (Chapter  766), 
family  stabilization,   placement   recommendations,  court 
involvement,  monitoring  of  purchase  of  service  place- 
ments,  job  procurement,   and  transportation  of  youth 
when  necessary.     With  l6   employees,  this   is  by  far  the 
largest  unit.     The  Business  Unit   is   responsible  for  all 
paper  flow  and  communication  from  and  to  the   field  work 
ers  . 

1977  Accomplishments   and  1978  Goals 

In  1977,   Region  III   coordinated  the  opening  of  resti- 
tution programs   in  the  Lowell,  Woburn  and  Somerville 
Courts;   doubled  the   capacity  of  the  successful  Alpha- 
Omega  Group  Home;   and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  es- 
tablishment  of  a  regional  adolescent  unit  with  DMH  for 
seriously  disturbed  youth.     These  program  developments 
were  complemented  by  three  administrative  improvements : 
training  procedures   for  new  caseworkers  were  strength- 
ened, the   case  review  process  was   revamped,   and  a  color 
coding  scheme  was   implemented  for  casework  files. 

Program  development  will  again  be   a  crucial   focus  in 
1978,  with  particular  emphasis   on  opening  the  unit  for 
disturbed  youth.     A  second  emphasis  will  be  on  im- 
proved family  counseling  services.     And  the  region 
hopes   to  expand  its  limited  office   space  so  as  to  en- 
hance job  performance. 


Region  IV 


Region   IV  covers   the   North  Shore   area  of  the  state, 
stretching   from  the   Boston   area    (East   Boston  and 
Chelsea)   to   coastal  towns    (Gloucester   and  Salem)  to 
the  New  Hampshire  border.      It   encompasses   all  of 
Essex  County  and  towns   and  12   courts:  Amesbury, 
Chelsea,   East   Boston,   Gloucester,   Haverhill,  Ipswich, 
Lawrence,   Lynn,  Maiden,   Newburyport ,   Peabody,   and  the 
Essex  County  Superior  Court   in  Salem.      The  regional 
office   is  located  in  Middleton  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Danvers   State  Hospital. 

A  unique   aspect   of  Region   IV  is   the    fact   that  it 
maintains   a  shelter   care   facility  within  the  same 
building  as   its   regional   office.      This  arrangement 
lends    itself  to   close   supervision  of  the  program 
as  well   as   daily  contact  between  regional  staff 
and   direct  services. 


Clients  Served 


Region  IV  services   an  average  daily  population  of 

youth.  ■    Over   Q0%  of  this   number   are  court 
commitments,   with  10-15$  on  detention,   and  a  smaller 
number   coming   in   as   court   referrals.      The  Haverhill 
Court  provides  the  largest  number  of  commitments 
by  a  significant  margin.      The  Lawrence   and  Lynn 
Courts   are  second  and  third.      Last  year,  one 
court    (Ipswich)   made  no  commitments. 

Region  IV  youth  may  be  placed  in  a  broad  range 
of  program  prototypes.      The  following  is   a  break- 
down of  types   of  programs,  with  an  average  daily 
population  for  each: 

Shelter  Care  18 

Secure  Detention  12 

Secure  Treatment  3 

Forestry  Camp  k 

Group  Care  2h 

Contracted  Foster  Care  73 

DYS  Foster  Care  3 

Non-residential  Services  112 

Casework  Supervision  50 

Inactive  5 


Each  of  these  categories   represents   a  variety  of 
services.     For  example,   residential  programs  include: 
735  House,   a  coed  group  home;  Alpha  Omega,   a  group 
home   for  boys;   U .   Mass.   Advocates,   a  program  that 
begins  with  shelter   care  and,  when  the  youth  is  ready, 
leads  to  1:1  matching  with  an  advocate   in  his  home; 
St.   Vincents,   a  large  residential   school;  Baird 
Center,   a  rural  treatment  program;   Odyssey  House, 
a  coed  concept  house;   and  Children  In  Crisis,  an 
open  setting   for  younger  boys  (12-lU). 
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Budget  Data 


Region  IV  works  with  a  yearly  budget  of  approximately 
#1.85  million.  The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  week- 
ly expenditures : 


Purchase  of  Service 


Group  Care  $1800 

Detention  Facilities  1200 

DYS  Foster  Care  7300 

Contracted  Foster  Care  500 

Alternative  Education  650 

Jobs  Program  3000 

Outreach  Counseling  5600 


$19  ,600 


Fixed  Cost 

Shelter  Care  $5000 

Secure  Detention  8700 

Secure  Treatment  1200 

Forestry  Camp  1200 

$16 ,100 

Organization 

Region  IV  employs  26  persons.     They  are  organized 
into   four  units,  with  overall  direction  provided 
by  the  Regional  Director  and  his  Assistant.  The 
Casework  Unit   is   comprised  of  11  caseworkers  who 
divide  into  a  northern  team   (6  courts)   and  a  southern 
team   (6  courts)   with  a  supervisor  for  each.  Case- 
workers  are  assigned  to  particular  courts  and  are 
responsible   for  advocating  for  youth  in  court, 
writing  clinical  evaluations   for   committed  youth, 
conducting  casework  management   and  supervising 
non-residential  programs   in  their  area.     There  are 
approximately  ten  non-residential  programs   in  the 
area,   offering  outreach  counseling,   crisis  inter- 
vention,  educational   services,   and  employment 
counseling.     This  unit   is   also  responsible  for 
supervising  regional   foster  care,  with  one  member 
of  the  northern  team  designated  as   foster  care 
coordinator.     A  Residential  Placement  Unit  is 
responsible   for  supervising  the   flow  of  youth  in 
and  out  of  residential  placements,   supervising  the 
care  youth  receive  while   in  placement,   and  pro- 
viding casework  services  to  youth  while   in  place- 
ment  and  during  their  return  to  and  stabilization 
in  their  home  community. 


The  two  units   are  concerned  with  liaison  and  office 
work.     The  Liaison  Unit   is  responsible   for  extra- 
agency  coordination.     Concerted  liaison  work  is 
done  with  the  Office   for  Children,   the  Mass. 


— 


Rehabilitation   Commission,   the  Department  of 
Education    (especially   around  Chapter   766  ),    and  CETA . 
The   Liaison  Unit   also  offers   technical  assistance 
to   caseworkers.      The   Office  Unit    focuses   on  billing, 
maintaining   records,   monitoring   all  weekly  budget 
accounts,   researching   special   projects,    and  other 
paperwork.      In  addition  to  these   four  units,  the 
region  maintains   an   intake   coordinator  and  a  trans- 
portation specialist. 

1977  Accomplishments   and   1978  Goals 

Perhaps   the  msot   significant   accomplishment  of 
1977  was   the   establishment   of  the   state's  first 
DYS-DMH   secure  program  for   seriously  disturbed 
youth   at   Centerpoint.      The   region  was   also   in  the 
final   stages   of  contract   negotiation  with   735  Inc. 
for   a  12  bed  group  home,    designed  to  intercept 
youth  heading  toward   intensive   care.      Other  accomp- 
lishments were   the   establishment   of  a  monitoring 
project  by  the   Residential  Placement   Unit,  the 
establishment   of  a  new  detention   intake  system 
through   a' contract  with  Action,    Inc.    for  the  initial 
screening   of  all   court-order   detentions,  improved 
staff  training,    assistance   to  DPW  with  their  CHINS 
problems,   the   relocation   of  the   regional  office 
from  Haverhill  to  Middleton,    and  the  reopening 
of  the   Northeastern  Family   Institute   Shelter  Care 
Unit   in  the   same  building   as   the   new  regional 
office . 

Three   goals   are   primary   for   1978.      The   first  is 
the   successful  completion  of  the  group  home  contract 
with  73  5  Inc.      Once  established,   this  comprehensive 
treatment    center  will  provide   in-depth  educational 
and  psychological   services,   with   a  major  emphasis 
on  family  involvement   in  the  treatment  process. 
A  second  goal   is   the  opening  of  a  quarter-way  house 
for   Centerpoint   youth  whose   progress  warrants  a 
less  restrictive  setting.     This  will  also  shorten 
the   current   waiting  list    for   Centerpoint.      A  third 
goal   is    increased  liaison  work,   particularly  through 
area  strategy  and   Help   for  Children. 

Region  V 

Region  V   includes    52   communities   lying  to  the  west 
and  south  of  Boston.      It   is   located  along  Route 
128   as    far  north   as   Waltham  and  along  Route   3  as 
far   south   as   Norwell   and  Hanover.      The  region 
covers   all  of  Norfolk  County  and  small  parts  of 
Middlesex  and  Plymouth   Counties.      It   is  primarily 
suburban   and  middle   class   in   character,   with  no 
significant  pockets   of  poverty.     The  region  services 
ten   district   courts   and  two   superior   courts.  The 
district   courts   are  located  in  Brookline  ,  Dedham, 
Framingham,   Hingham,   Natick,   Newton,   Quincy,  Stoughton, 


Wrentham,   and  Marlboro.     The  superior  courts   are  in 
Dedham  and  Cambridge,   county  seats  for  Norfolk  and 
Middlesex  counties.     The  regional  office  is  located 
on  the  South  Shore  in  Braintree. 

Region  V  services   an  average  daily  population  of 
165  youth.     An  average  breakdown  of  this  population 
would  be  110  commitments,   35  referrals,  and  20 
detainees.     Delinquency  tends  to  be  broadly  dispersed 
throughout  the  region,  rather  than  clustered.  How- 
ever,  a  particular  concern  in  the  past  year  has 
been  the  rise  in  delinquent  behavior  in  two  pre- 
viously moderate-rate  areas :     the  Framingham- 
Marlboro-Nat ick  axis,  which  is  urban/suburban,  and 
an  area  of  high  population  growth,  and  the  more 
suburban/ rural  Frankl in-Wr en t ham-Be Hi ngham-Medway 
section,  which  is   also   seeing  rapid  population  in- 
crease and  turnover. 

The  region  utilizes  at  least   35   separate  programs 
offering  a  broad  spectrum  of  residential  and 
non-residential  services.      The   following  is  an 
overview  of  the  range  of  services   available,  with 
an  average  daily _ populat ion  for  each: 


Shelter  Care  11 

Secure  Treatment  5 

Secure  Detention  ih 

Forestry  h 

Contracted  Foster  Care  10 

DYS  Foster  Care  IT 

Residential  Schools  2 

Group  Care  31 

Non-residential  Services  21 

Casework  Supervision  50 


Specific  programs   include:      secure  detention;  secure 
treatment;   shelter  care   (Brockton  YMCA);  forestry 
camp;    Infinite   Odyssey;    contracted   foster  care  is 
through  CAP,   Cambridge,   CAP  Special  Education  (South 
Boston),   Concord  Family  Services,   and  New  Bedford 
Child  and  Family  Services;   DYS  foster  care  (15 
homes   directly  maintained  by  regional   staff);  resi- 
dential schools  utilized  are  Berkshire  Learning 
Institute,   Bubbling  Brook,   Chamberlain  Center, 
Hillside  School,   and  St.   Anne's  School;   group  care 
sites   are   at  ACID,   Cushing  Hall,   Harding  House, 
Madonna  Hall,  Marathon  House,   Odyssey  House  (New 
Hampshire),   Residential  Rehabilitation  Centers, 
735   Inc.,   Revival  House,   Team  Coordinating  Agency, 
Valley  View  Farm,   and  Youth  Resources;  non-resi- 
dential  services   include  Arlington  School,  CAP 
Special  Education  Alternative  School,   CAP  Special 
Education  Basics,   Hampshire  Community  Action  Com- 
mission,  Insight   for  Crime  Prevention,  Transitional 
Employment  Enterprises,   South  Middlesex  Opportunity 
Program,   and  Youth  Services  Corp. 
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Region  V  works  with  an  annual  budget   of  approxi- 
mately $830,000.     The   following  is   a  breakdown 
of  weekly  expenditures : 


Purchase  of  Service 


Group  Care  $3830 

Contracted  Foster  Care  870 

DYS   Foster   Care  990 

REsidential  Schools  hOO 

Non-residential  Schools  12U0 

Special  Services  7 0 


$7^00 


Fixed  Cost 


Shelter   Care  $20^0 

EJecure  Treatment  1U50 

Secure  Detention  U66O 

Forestry  5  50 

$8700 


Region  V  employs  '21  persons.      The  Regional  Director 
and  his  Assistant   are   supported  by  three  units,  Client 
Management,   Supportive  Services,   and  Office  Manage- 
ment.     The   Client   Management   Unit    incorporates  the 
direct   services   functions   in  the  regional  operation. 
Key  personnel   include  casework  managers,  caseworkers, 
a  placement   specialist,   and  a  detention  coordinator. 
Caseworkers   are  responsible   for  a  variety  of  service 
and  advocacy  functions.     These  advocacy  efforts  have 
been  enhanced  due  to   a  policy  of  assigning  caseloads 
from  individual   courts  to  the  caseworker  assigned 
to  that   court.      Casework  managers  provide  direct 
supervision,   conduct   casework  conferences   on  individ- 
ual youth,   and  monitor  the   quality  of  reports   in  client 
files.      The  placement   specialist   establishes  procedures 
and  guidelines  to  be   followed  by  staff  when   a  client 
placement   is  being  considered,   reviews   all  placements 
for  appropriateness,   and  conducts  visits  to  programs 
on  a  periodic  basis.      The   detention  coordinator 
supervises   all  detention  on  a  daily  basis,  makes 
logistical  arrangements,   and  represents  the  region 
on  the  Intensive  Care  Team. 


The  Supportive  Services  Unit   is   responsible   for  those 
ancillary  services  necessary  to  an  effective  deli- 
very system.     Personnel   included  are   a  community 
resource  developer,   a  program  coordinator,   a  community 
representative,   and  a  clinical   coordinator.  The 
resource  developer  is   responsible   for  reviewing 
program  proposals   and  developing  community  resources 
that  provide  innovative  treatment   alternatives.  The 
program  coordinator  has  overall  responsibility  for 
monitoring  and  evaluating  current  programs   and  for 
providing  technical  assistance  to  programs  when  appro- 
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priate.     The  community  representative  coordinates 
extra-agency  linkages,   particularly  with  the  Office 
for  Children  and  the   Interdepartmental  Team.  The 
clinical  coordinator,   from  the  Judge  Baker  Clinic, 
conducts   overall  clinical  supervision  and  conducts 
training  workshops   for  caseworkers.     With  the  emergence 
of  new  programming,   new  trends   in  court  diversion, 
more   sophisticated  demands  "by  the  courts,   and  a  general 
need  to  keep  abreast   of  new  developments   in  the  field, 
the  need  for  high  quality  training  is  pressing.  The 
Judge  Baker  Clinic   is  providing  this  training  for  all 
staff  in  the  key  areas  of  client  evaluation  and  diag- 
nosis,  and  individual  and  family  counseling. 

The  Office  Management  Unit   encompasses  those  functions 
that  enable  bills  to  be  paid,   reports  to  be  prepared, 
schedules  to  be  maintained,   and  effective  communica- 
tions to  be  insured.     Personnel  are  clerical. 

1977  Accomplishments   and  Goals 

A  key  goal  of  the  region  is  to  arrest  the  trend  toward 
secure   settings  by  aggressively  developing  male  and 
female  residential   services   of  proper  structure  and 
treatment   outlook.     A  related  goal  is  that  of  not 
curtailing  the  region's  policy  of  being  open  to 
court  "referrals". 

Since  the  region  has  the  option  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting such  youth,   it   is  tempting  to  cut  back  here 
as   a  budget -t rimming  measure.      However,   the  encour- 
agement  of  such  referrals   gives  the  region  the 
opportunity  to   intervene  before  youth  have  been  stigma- 
tized by  the  delinquent   label.      In  addition,  such 
youth  are  generally  seen  as   a  broader  community  res- 
ponsibility than  those  legally  committed  to  DYS,  and 
have   greater  access   to  other   community  resources,  such 
as  Chapter  766  money  in  the  local  schools. 

Treatment  through  the  more     traditional  group  homes 
has  become  a  problem  with  the  closing  of  a  major 
vendor  in  the  area.      This  has  restricted  the  region's 
flexibility  to  render  a  much  needed  service  to  many 
youth  who,  by  their  diagnoses,   require  highly 
structured  but  not  locked  or   secure  situations   in  which 
to  develop.     This  high-priority  need  has  been  responded 
to  by  encouraging  the  Pilgrim  Center   in  Braintree  to 
move  to  larger   quarters,  with  parallel   increases  in 
staff,   services,   and  residents;  by  planning  with 
Basics,   Inc.,   to  open  a  new  group  home   in  the  Franklin- 
Framingham  area;   and  by  searching  out  potential 
agencies  to  open  effective  residential  treatment 
centers   for  females   as  well  as  males. 


Basics,    Inc.    has   become   an   important  variable 
in  regional   planning.      With  the   region's  approval 
and   support,    this   growing   and   effective  community- 
based  outreach   and   tracking  agency  has   opened  an 
office    in   Framingham   and  will   be   opening   another  in 
Franklin   soon.      These   offices   will  become  core 
centers    for   individual,    family,   and  crisis-inter- 
vention  counseling   for  youth  who  will  be  serviced 
while   living   in  the  community. 

Other   goals   for  1978   include   continued  staff 
training,   especially   in  the   area  of  individual 
client   assessment;   establishment   of  a  regional 
program  monitoring   and  program  development  team 
which  will   provide   the   private   sector  with  useful 
and  pertinent   technical   and  support   services  (each 
contracted  program   is   currently  monitored  three 
times    a  year);    and  the   refinement   of  treatment 
ideas    so   as   to   construct   an   effective   and  relevant 
philosophy  of  treatment   against  which  the  efforts 
of  regional   staff  and   contracting  agencies   can  be 
me  asur ed . 

Region  VI 

Region  VI    incorporates   the   city  of  Boston   and  the 
contiguous   communities   of  Charlestown   and  Allston, 
all  within   Suffolk  County.      It    is   the  most  urbanized 
region,    and   in  many  ways,   the  most   difficult.  It 
services   the   largest   number  of  youth   and  must  deal 
with   some   of  the   roughest   neighborhoods    in  the  Common 
wealth.      The   region  works  with   six   courts:  Dorcheste 
West   Roxbury,     South  Boston,   Charlestown,  Brighton, 
and  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court.     The  regional  office 
is    located  on   ih   Somerset   Street,   near  the  State 
Capitol . 

Clients  Served 

Region  VI   services   an   average   daily  client  population 
of   ^32,   of  this   number   310   are   court  commitments, 
h9   are   court   referrals,   and   75   are   court  detentions. 
The   largest   number   of  cases    come   from  Dorchester  and 
the   Boston  Juvenile   Court.      The   smallest   number  come 
from  Brighton  . 

The   range   of  placement   options   available   to  regional 
youth  can  be   indicated  by  the   following  breakdown 
of  program  prototypes,   with   an   average   daily  count 
for   each : 


Shelter  Care  36 

Secure  Detention  32 

Secure  Treatment  ik 

Forestry  Camp  h 

Group  Care  28 

Contracted  Foster   Care  11 

DYS  Foster   Care  39 


Residential  Schools 
Non-residential  Schools 
Casework  Supervision 


10 
206 
52 


Particular  programs   utilized   include:  Intensive 
Care :      DARE  Chelmsford,   Worcester   Intensive  Unit, 
Boston  YMCA;   Pet ent  ion  :      Brockton  YMCA  ,  Camp 
Halifax,   Northeast   Family  Institute  Shelter  Care, 
Worcester  YMCA,   Madonna  Hall    (Pelletier),  New 
Bedford  Proctor  Program,   CAP  Girls  Tracking, 
Charlestown  YMCA,   Danvers   1-3,   Roslindale,  Taunton 
Children  In  Crisis;   Group  Care :     Advocacy  Program 
and  MARY  Program   (U.   Mass.),  Anker  House,  Challenge 
Program,   Communities   for  People,   DARE  Hastings, 
DARE  Hillside,   Devereaux,   Hayden  Inn,   Pilgrim  Center, 
St.   Francis   Homes,  Woods   Lane  School,  Alpha  Omega, 
Children  In  Crisis,   Baird  Center;   Res  ident  ial 
Schools :     Austin  Cate  Academy,   Bubbling  Brook, 
Cushing  Hall,   Maple  Valley  School,   Protestant  Youth 
Center,   Darrow  School,   Hinkley  School,  Madonna  Hall 
School,   St.   Anne's  Home,   George  Jr.    Republic;  Foster 
Care :      CAP  Cambridge,   CAP  Dorchester,   New  England 
Home   Interim,   Downeyside,   United  Homes   for  Children, 
New  Bedford  Family  and  Children's   Services;  Mental 
Health  Facilities?      Boston  State  Hospital,  Metro- 
politan State   Hospital    (Gaebler  Unit),  Solomon 
Carter  Fuller  Adolescent  Rehabilitation  Program; 
Camps :      Forestry  Camp,   Penikese   Island;    and  Non- 
Residential   Services:      CAP  Cambridge,   CAP  Dorchester, 
Community  Task  Force,   DARE-Af t er care  ,   DARE  School 
of  Boston,   Farr  Academy,   Little  House,  Northeastern 
University  Practicum,   New  Perspectives,  Reading 
Institute,   Robert  White   School,   Roxbury  Tracking, 
United  South  End  Settlement,   Youth  Work  Experience, 
CAE  . 

In  addition,   Region  VI  has   initiated  several  unique 
programs    for   specialized  services:      a  program  for  the 
identification,    assessment,   and  treatment   of  drug 
and  alcohol  programs;   a  program  with  paid  work-exper- 
ience and  academic  preparation   for  the  GED ;   a  joint 
program  with  the  Mass.    Rehabilitation  Commission  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services;   a  program  in 
vocational   counseling  and  job  placement   for  drop-outs 
(modelled  after  a  highly  successful  New  York  program); 
and  a  nationally  recognized  Opportunities  Industriali- 
zation Center  program  for   comprehensive  training  and 
job  placement.     The   instruction   includes  electronics, 
key  punch  operation,   clerical   skills,  machine  opera- 
tion,   automobile  mechanics,    and  electro-mechanics. 
This  project   is  the  only  OIC  program  in  the  nation 
which  is   directed  toward  youth. 

Budget  Data 

Region  VI  works  with   an   annual  budget   of  approximately 
$2.25  million.      The   following  is   a  breakdown  of 
weekly  expenditures: 
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Purchase  of  Service 


Intensive  Care 

$5  ,300 

Group  Care 

1  ,100 

Residential  Schools 

±  ,  ±  ?U 

Foster  Care 

1,350 

i/ay-ocDooi  1u.1x.10n 

Ron 

vj  U  VJ 

Other  Non-Residential  Services 

13  ,^00 

$23  ,100 

Fixed  Cost 

Camp  Halifax 

$3,880 

NRI  Shelter  Care 

260 

Inter faith 

370 

Madonna  Hall  (Pelletier) 

1+90 

New  England  Home 

290 

CAP  Girls  Tracking 

520 

Charlestown  YMCA 

1  ,080 

DARE  Chelmsford 

1,U30 

Worcester  Intensive 

2  ,U00 

Boston  YMCA-Bost on  State 

1,910 

Danvers  1-3 

U50 

Roslindale 

3  ,750 

Taunt on-Children  In  Crisis 

2,510 

Forestry  Camp 

760 

$20  ,100 


Organization 

Region  VI   employes   h2  persons.      They  are  divided 
into   four  units  under  the  leadership  of  the  Regional 
Director.      The  Casework  Management  Unit   is  the 
largest  unit  with  26  employees  under  the  overall 
supervision  of  the  Assistant  Regional  Director. 
The  casework  staff  is  under  the   direct  supervision 
of  the   Senior  Casework  Manager.     Principal  responsi- 
bilities  include  placement   facilitation  through  the 
staffing  process,   monitoring,    supervision,    and  coun- 
seling of  youth,   and  court   liaison  and  court  referral 
services.      Caseworkers  work  closely  with  families 
and  are  prepared  to  do  crisis   intervention.  They 
also   attempt   to  he   advocates    for  their  youth.  Other 
responsibilities   of  this  unit   are  home  investigations, 
coordination  of  detention   services,   program  invest- 
igations,  and  transportation  of  clients. 

The  Program  Management  Unit   is   responsible   for  all 
residential,   non-residential,   and   foster  care  programs 
Particular  duties   inlcude  developing  new  programs  , 
analyzing  the  budget,   negotiating  contracts,  monitorin 
and  evaluating  programs,   providing  technical  assis- 
tance to  program  and  regional   staff,   screening  place- 
ment referrals,   serving  as   placement   facilitor,  pro- 
cessing agency  vouchers,   serving  as   liaison  between 
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the  regional  office  and  programs,   and  recording 
placements   and  terminations.      The  unit   is  directed 
by  the  Administrative  Assistant   to  the  Regional 
Director,  who,   in  addition  to  this   unit,  has 
responsibility  for  many  of  the  office  organizational 
proc  edur e  s . 

The  Special  Services  Unit   attempts  to  develop  and  to 
assist   others   in  the   development   of  a  spectrum  of 
community  resources.     Much  of  the  task   is  liaison 
work  with  other  groups   serving  youth.     These  include 
TASC ,   Youth  Activities  Commission,   Youth  Resource 
Centers,   DMH   (particularly  the  Solomon  Carter  Fuller 
Center  and  the   catchment   area  mental  health  facilities) 
ABCD,   Dorchester  Urban  Court,   Office   for  Children, 
Special  Education   (Chapter  166  core  evaluations  and 
cost-sharing  agreements),   Mass.  Rehabilitation 
Commission,   Hillside  Career  Education  Program,  Area 
Strategy  Planning  Teams,   Jobs   for  Youth,   Youth  Committe 
of  the  Mayer's   Employment   and  Ecomonic  Policy  Admin- 
istration,  Children's  Protective  Services,  Regional 
Review  Board,   and  the  Interdepartmental  Team. 

The  Business  Unit   is   sub-divided  into  a  fiscal  branch 
and  a  clerical  branch.     The   fiscal  branch  is  res- 
ponsible  for  the  review  of  all  invoices   and  the 
processing  all  approved  bills.     The   clerical  branch 
provides  the   support  necessary  to  maintain  an  effi- 
cient  office . 

1977  Accomplishments  and  1978  Goals 

In  19779   Region  VI   committed  considerable   energy  to 
building  inter-agency  cooperation.     The  region  col- 
laborated with  the  Department   of  Mental  Health  in 
opening  the  Solomon  Carter  Fuller  Adolescent 
Rehabilitation  Program  for  those  youth  who  combine 
violent   or  destructive  behavior  with  serious  psychi- 
atric  disturbance.      Collaboration  with  the  Mass. 
Rehabilitation  Commission  has   led  to  a  range  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services   for  Region  VI  youth: 
diagnostic   evaluations,   on-the-job  training,  remedial 
education,  work  experience,   vocational  schooling, 
psychotherapy,   tutoring,   higher  education,  transpor- 
tation,  and  the  provision  of  books,   tools,  supplies, 
and  uniforms.     This   cooperative  venture  with  MRC 
has  been   so   successful  that   it   is   currently  being  used 
as   a  model   for  other  regions. 

The  region   further  improved  its  vocational  services 
by  replicating  a  New  York  program  called  Jobs  for 
Youth,   a  program  which  includes   vocational  counseling 
and  job  placement.     Another   significant  accomplish- 
ment  in  1977  was   a  refinement  of  the   case  conference 
procedure  to  the   end  of  facilitating  more  careful 
placement  decisions. 
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Because   the   most   pronounced  need  in  Region  VI   is  for 
residential  programs,   this  will  be  the  top  priority 
for   1978.      The   region  hopes   to   inaugurate   four  new 
highly   structured  residential  programs  by  early  1978, 
an   8-10  bed  program   for   females,    a  vocational  educa- 
tional program   for   12  males,    an   eight  bed  coed  program 
for  youth  with  psychiatric   disorders  (DYS-DMH-DOE 
collaborative   effort),    and   a   12  bed  program  for 
Hispanic   and  Black  youth  with   an   emphasis   on  minority 
culture . 


The   region  will  begin  training   caseworkers   in  multi- 
faceted  counseling  approaches,   with  particular  emphasis 
on   strategies    for   family   involvement.      The   region  will 
also   devote   considerable   energy  to   assessing  the  qual- 
itative  and   quantitative   aspects   of   its  existing 
programs  with  the   intent   of  contributing   some  insights 
to  the  Department's   long-range  planning  efforts. 
Finally,   the   region  will  begin  taking   a   closer  look 
at   the   goals   ans   objectives   of  programs   as   they  relate 
to  education.     Where  necessary,   programs  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  resources,   technical  assistance,  and 
other   supports   required  to  enhance  this   crucial  com- 
ponent  of  youth  services. 


Region  VII 


Region  VII   covers   the   southeastern   section  of  the 
state.      It    is   comprised  of  Plymouth,   Bristol,  Duke, 
and  Barnstable   counties.      There   are   72   cities  and 
towns    in  the   region,   ranging   from  resort   towns  along 
the   coast   and  out  on  Cape  Cod  to   industrial  centers 
to  relatively  rural   areas.      The  region   services  11 
courts   -  New  Bedford,   Fall  River,   Brockton,  Attle- 
boro ,   Taunton,   Plymouth,   Barnstable,  Martha's 
Vineyard,   Wareham,   Orleans,    and  Middleboro.  The 
regional   office   is   located  at   Lakeville  Hospital 
in  the   geographic   center  of  the  region. 


Clients  Served 


Region  VII    services   an   average   daily  population  of 
231  youth.      This    includes   200  males   and   31  females. 
It   can  be   further  broken  down   as   l82   court  commitments, 
18   court   referrals,    and   31   court   detentions.  The 
majority  of   cases   come   from  three   courts   in  Bristol 
County,   New  Bedford,   Fall  River,   and  Brockton.  Duke 
and   Barnstable   counties   provide   the   fewest   number  of 
cases . 


The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  types  of  place- 
ments utilized  by  Region  VII,  with  an  average  daily 
population   for  each: 


Shelter  Care  l8 
Secure  Detention  21 
Secure   Treatment  ik 
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Forestry  Camp 
Group  Care 

Contracted  Foster  Care 
DYS  Foster  Care 
REsdient ial  Schools 
Non-residential  Services 
Casework  Supervision 


7 
21 
30 
9 
9 
36 
66 


Each  category  represents   a  number  of  individual 
programs:     Group  Care  :     Marathon  House,  DARE 
Mashpee,   Penikese  Island,  Anker  House,   DARE  Hill- 
side,  Deaconess  Home,  Meridian  House,  Mass.  Resi- 
dential Programs,   Phoenix  House,   The  Bridge,  735 
Hous  e ; 

Residential  Schools:      Baird  Center,   Revival  House, 
Longview  Farms,   Pilgrim  House,   Woods  Lane,  Advocates 
Program   (U.   Mass.),  Austin  Cate,   Kolburne  School, 
Mary  Program   (U.  Mass.); 

Foster  Care:  DARE,  CAP,  Northeast  Family  Institute, 
Anker  House,   Alpha  Omega; 

Reception  Centers:      Brockton  YMCA/YWCA,  Roslindale, 
Forestry,   Challenge,   Young  Proctor,   Children  In 
Crisis ;  and 

Non -r e s i dent i al   Services:      CAP,  Whitman  Project, 
DARE ,   YOU   Inc . ,  ELP. 

Budget  Data:     Region  VII  operates   on  an  annual 
budget   of  slightly  over   $1.5  million.     The  following 
is   a  breakdown  of  weekly  expenditures: 


Purchase  of  Service 


Group  Care 
Residential  Schools 
Foster  Care 

Non-residential  Services 
Other 


$U  ,lU0 
1 ,620 
1 ,320 
k  ,250 
1,370 


$12 


,700 


Fixed  Cost 


Shelter  Care 
Secure  Detention 
Secure  Treatment 
Forestry 

Girls'    Secure  Services 


$U 
5 
5 
1 


,170 
,320 

,oUo 

,300 
570 


$16 ,U00 
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Organization 

Region  VII  employs   2k  persons.      They  are  divided 
into  six  units,   with  the  Regional  Director  and  his 
Assistant   providing  overall  leadership.      The  Place- 
ment Unit   is   responsible   for  a  range  of  tasks: 
referral  process,    intake  procedures,  monthly 
progress   report  monitoring,   inter-regional  program 
development,   and  intr a-r egional  policy  standardi- 
zation.     Essentially,   the  unit   is   responsible  for 
all   facets   of  residential  care   and  thus   responds  to 
all  changes   or  problems   in  group  care,  residential 
schools,   and  secure  treatment  facilities. 

The  Detention-Reception  Unit   is   responsible  for 
youth  in  transition.      This   includes  straight 
detention  cases,   committed  youth  awaiting  imple- 
mentation of  an  appropriate  service  plan,  acting-out 
youth  needing  a  cooling-off  period,   dual  status 
youth    (committed  and  detained),   and  bind-overs. 
The  unit   is   expected  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  reserves   available,   be  responsive  to  court  and 
agency  needs,   and  provide  transportation   (bail  re- 
views,  habeas   corpus,   psychiatric   evaluations,  etc.). 

The  Foster  Care  Unit   is   still   in  the  developmental 
stages.      It   is   intended  to  address   the  needs  of 
youth  who  cannot  live   at  home,   yet   do  not  need  the 
comprehensive   service  package   available   in  resi- 
dential group  settings.     Responsibilities  include 
the  development  of  varied  resources   to  handle  a 
broad  range  of  youth,   support   for  private  agencies 
developing  programs,   organization  of  a  foster 
parent  training  program,   and  coordination  with 
placement   and  detention  units. 

The  Casework  Management  Unit   is   responsible  for 
reviewing  and  making  recommendations   to  caseworkers 
on  all  issues  pertaining  to  the  care  and  custody 
of  committed  youth.     Responsibilities  include 
coordinating  staffing  patterns, directing  staf f ings  , 
supervising  caseworkers,   coordinating  psycho-social 
assessments,   holding  transfer  hearings,  monitoring 
Medicaid  and  Title   20  payments,   and  developing 
regional  needs  assessments. 

The  Interface  Unit  meets   regional  needs   for  inter- 
agency communications.      Responsibilities  include 
participation  on  the  Regional  Review  Board,  the 
Interdepartmental  Team  and  the  Cape  Cod  Area 
Strategy  Planning  Team;   coordination  of  Chapter  766 
needs   of  committed  youth;   and  compilation  of  stat- 
istics  on  all  aspects   of  regional  operations. 

The  Clerical  Unit  responds  to  all  requests  for 
typing  services,    filing, phone  handling,  bookkeeping, 
and  the  like. 
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1977  Accomplishments  and  1978  Goals 

1977  was  a  year  of  significant  transition  in  Region 
VII.     With  new  regional  administration,  major  change 
was   effected  in  three  areas— casework,   court  relations, 
and  foster  care.     The  casework  operation  was  over- 
hauled and  a  new  goal-oriented  casework  management 
system  was  instituted.       A  network  of  intense  super- 
vision was  developed  with  new  support  provided  to 
caseworkers   in  day-to-day  management  of  individual 
cases  as  well  as   in  continuing  training.  This 
training,   centered  on  learning  new  techniques  and 
developing  treatment  plans,  will  enable  staff  to 
"become  increasingly  sophisticated  in  their  casework. 
The  region  has  also  introduced  casework  staffings. 
These  meetings,  which  include  the  youth,  family, 
probation  staff,   regional  personnel,  involved 
agencies,   school  personnel,   and  attorneys,  have 
improved  case  planning  with  a  much  broader  input 
into  each  youth's   treatment  plan  and  have  facilitated 
better  communication  among  involved  parties. 

Day-to-day  working  relationships  with  the  courts 
have  been  enhanced  with  the   introduction  of  psycho- 
social  evaluations,   the  preparation  of  treatment 
plans  which  are  submitted  to  the  courts,   the  invi- 
tation to  probation  to  attend  all  staffings,   and  the 
preparation  of  periodic  reports   for  the  courts  on 
all  committed  youth. 

A  third  major  accomplishment   in  1977  was  the  devel- 
opment  of  a  system  of  professionally  trained  and 
supervised  foster  families.      The  region  now  has 
fifty  well  supervised  foster  homes   for  its  youth. 

These  kinds   of  accomplishments  have  given  the  region- 
al staff  a  new  spirit  of  energetic  purpose  and  a 
sense  of  confidence  about   further  progress. 

Program  development  is   first  on  the  agenda  for  1978. 
First,  the  region  intends  to  develop  a  system  of 
non-residential  day  treatment  programs  which  will 
provide  education,  work  experience,  intensive 
counseling,   family  therapy,   and  new  recreational 
experiences.     Second,  the  region  has  put  a  priority 
on  the  creation  of  restitution  programs  within  the 
courts,   geared  primarily  to  committed  youth.  Third, 
the  region  hopes  to  develop  one  regional  residential 
program  for  difficult  youth  who  cannot  respond  in 
other  programs  and  who  definitely  do  not  belong  in 
the  community.     Concomitantly,   the  region  intends 
to  strengthen  and  expand  technical  assistance  to 
existing  residential  programs. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Overview  of  Current  System 


Commissioner 

Advisory  Board 

Legal  Affairs 


Public  Information 


Investigations 


Deputy  Commissioner 


Fiscal  Affairs 


Personnel 


Planning 


Evaluation 


1 

1 

Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Aftercare 

Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Clinical  Services 

Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Girls'  Services 
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Bureau  of  Clinical  Services 


Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Clinical  Services 


Support  Services 

—  research  and  resources 

—  education 


Secure  Treatment 


Medical-Psychiatric 
Services 


Secure  Detention 


Three  Treatment  Facilities 

—  Greater  Boston  YMCA 

—  Worcester 

—  Chelmsford  (DARE) 


Five  Detention  Facilities 

—  Danvers 

—  Charlestown  YMCA* 

—  Westfield 

—  Roslindale 

—  CIC 


*  Overnight  Arrest  Unit 
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Bureau  of  Girls'  Services 


Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Girls'  Services 


Girls'  Security 
—  detention 
— treatment 


Girls'  Programming 


— needs  assessment 

— development  of  regional 

programs 
— LEAA  Girls'  Grant 
—data  collection 
— resource  sharing 
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APPENDIX  B 


THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  PROCESS 


ARREST 


Police  must  notify  the  parent   (s),  or  guardian,   and  a  probation 
officer  that  the  youth  has  "been  arrested.      If  none  of  these  people 
can  be  located,  the  police  may  hold  the  youth.     The  youth  may  be 
incarcerated  only  at  a  DYS-approved  police  facility,   or  at  a  de- 
tention unit  operated  by  the  Department.     A  youth  may  only  be  held 
overnight --or  U8  hours  on  a  weekend—before  being  arraigned  in 
court.     Since  the  Gait  decision   (196t)»  the  courts  have  moved 
toward  applying  the  rights   and  protections   of  the  adult   system  to 
Juvenile  arrest  procedures . 


ARRAIGNMENT, 

At  arraignment,  the  judge  may: 

1.     Send  the  youth  home  on  personal  recognizance; 


2.  Levy  bail  if  the  charge  is   serious,   or  if  the 
home  environment   is  undesirable; 

3.  Remand  the  youth  to  the  Youth  Services  Depart- 
ment in  lieu  of  bail. 

DETENTION  . 


If  bail  is  levied,  or  if  the  youth  is  remanded  to  the  Department, 
the  DYS  Regional  Director  and  the   clinical  staff  together  deter- 
mine the  type  of  detention  placement   suitable   for  the  youth. 
Options   include  detention  in  a  security  facility  or   shelter  care 
unit,   or  placement   in  a  temporary  foster  home. 


COURT  HEARING 


Juvenile  court  hearings   are  the  equivalent   of  an  adult  trial  on 
the  merits.     As  with  arrest  procedures,  the  courts  are  moving  toward 
applying  the  rights  of  the  adult  system  (e.g.,  right  to  cross-examin 
ation)   to  juvenile  cases. 

There  are     six   basic  dispositional  alternatives  available  to  the 
court  in  juvenile  cases : 

1.  Find  the  youth  not  delinquent; 

2.  Dismiss  the  case  because  of  lack  of  evidence,  or 
because  faulty  evidence  has  been  obtained; 

3.  File  the  case  without  any  further  consequences  for 
the  youth,  provided  he  or  she  avoids  further  problems; 
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COURT  HEARING  (continued) 


k.     Issue  a  continuance  without  a  finding  of  guilt 
or  innocence  ; 

5.  Find  the  youth  delinquent.      In  such  a  case,  the 
youth  may  he  fined,  placed  on  probation,   or  com- 
mitted to  DYS; 

6.  Bind  the  youth  over  to  Superior  Court  to  face 
possible   adult   criminal  prosecution.  Bindover 
can  only  occur  if  the  youth  is  over  lk  and  has 
either  been  previously  committed  to  DYS  or  has 
committed  a  crime   involving  "serious  bodily  harm." 

In  lieu  of  a  formal   disposition,   the   court  may  also  refer  the  youth 
to  DYS   for  treatment   if  the  youth,   parents,   attorney  and  judge  agree 
to  the  referral. 

REFERRAL 

During  the  detention  period,   or  prior  to  final  disposition,  the 
feasibility  of  vari.ous  placements   is  considered  by  both  the  proba- 
tion staff  and  the  Regional  Office  staff.      If  referral  is  considered 
best   for  the  youth,   a  placement   is   secured.     While   in  the  place- 
ment,  responsibility  for  the  youth's   supervision  lies  with  the 
probation  staff  from  the   court.     Aftercare  plans   for  the  youth  are 
also  the  responsibility  of  the  probation  staff. 

COMMITMENT 

Once  a  youth  has  been   committed  by  the   judge,   the  responsibility  for 
placement  lies   solely  with  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  Place- 
ment is  determined  only  after  the  Regional  Office  studies  the  youth's 
background,   school  records,   family  life  and  police   record.  Once 
placement  has  been   secured,   the  Regional  Office   is   responsible  for 
monitoring  the  youth's  progress.     The  Regional  Office  is  also  re- 
sponsible  for  the   development   of  plans   for  the  youth  upon  his 
leaving  the  placement.     The  youth  remains  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  until  formally  discharged. 
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APPENDIX  C   -  LIST  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  LOCATIONS 


RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMS 


REGION  I 


Advocates   for  the  Development 

of  Human  Potential 
1+66  Hills  South 
University  of  Massachusetts 


Amherst ,  MA 


01002 


American  School   for  the  Deaf 
139  North  Main  St. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Avalon  School 
P.O.   Box  176 
Monterey,  MA  021^5 

Berkshire  Farm  Center 
Canaan,   New  York  12029 

Berkshire   Learning  Institute 

at  Valleyhead 
P.O.    Box  1666 
Lenox,   MA  012U0 

Brattleboro  Retreat 
75  Linden  St. 

Brattleboro,   Vermont  05301 


Browndale ,    Inc . 
lU5   State  St. 
Springfield,  MA 


01103 


Darrow  School 

New  Lebanon,   New  York 

Emergency  Care  Help 

Organization,  Inc. 
5^  Elm  St. 

Pittsfield,  MA  OllOU 

Hilltop  Children's  Svces 
703  Main  St. 
Springfield,  MA  OllOU 

Home   for  Friendless  Women 

and  Children 
hk  Sherman  St. 
Springfield,  MA  01109 

The  House ,  Inc . 
220  Russell  St. 
Hadley,  MA  01035 

Kolburne  School 
Southfield  Road 
New  Marlborough,  MA  01230 

Maple  Valley  School 
P.O.    Box  ih-A 
Star  Route 

Wendell  Depot,  MA  01380 


Center  for  Human  Development 
52  Maple  Court 
Springfield,   MA  01103 

Children's   Study  Home 
kk  Sherman  St . 
Springfield,  MA  01109 

Connecticut  Junior  Republic 
P.O.   Box  l6l 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

Downeyside  Homes,  Inc. 
999  Liberty  St. 
Springfield,  MA 


Inc 


Mass.   Assoc.    for  the  Re- 
integration of  Youth 
381  Hills  South 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01102 

New  England  Kurn  Hattin  Homl 
Westminster,   Vermont  05158 

Northfield  Mt .  Hermon  School 
East  Northfield,   MA  01360 

Pine  Ridge  School 
P.O.   Box  138 

Williston,  Vermont  05^95 
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Rhinebeck   Country  School 
Fox  Hollow-on-Hudson 
Rhinebeck,   New  York  02572 

St.    Francis   Homes    for  Boys 

and  Girls 
66  South  Swan  Street 
Albany,   New  York  02210 

Stonegate   School,  Inc. 
Wallingford  Road 
Durham,   Conn.  06U22 

The  House 

220   Russell  St. 

Hadley,  MA 


Vermont  Academy 

Saxtons   River,   Vermont  0515U 

Wilson  House 
lk  Clark  Avenue 
Brattleboro,  Vermont  05301 

Woods   Lane  School 
P.O.    Box  36 
Gilman,   Conn.  06336 

Woolman  Hill  Alternative 

School 
Keets  Road 
Deerfield,   MA  0131+2 

Yale   Psychiatric  Institute 
333   Cedar  St. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


REGION  II 

Anker  House 

23  Institute  Road 

Worcester ,  MA 

Bethany  Acres  Training  School 
P.O.   Box  2 
Winthrop ,  Maine 

The  Bridge 
10  Grove  St. 
Westboro,   MA  01381 

Come  Al i ve  ,   Inc . 
T5-A  Grove  St. 
Worcester,   MA  01605 


Children's  Homes   of  Worcester 

County  ,    Inc . 
3^0  Main  St. 
Suite  550 

Worcester,   MA  01608 

Devereaux  School 
Miles  Road 
Rutland,   MA  02121 

Marrilac  Manor 
2   Granite  St. 
Worcester,   MA  OI60U 
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REGION  II  (cont'd) 


McAuley  Nazareth  Home  for  Boys 
Mulberry  Street 
Leicester,  MA.  01524 


Stetson  Home  for  Boys 
South  Street 
Barre,  MA.  01005 


Protestant  Youth  Center 
P.O.B.  23 

Baldwinville ,  MA.  01436 


Valley  View  Farm 
P.O.B.  338 

North  Brookfield,  MA.  01535 


Robert  F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps 

P.O.B.  7 

Old  Common  Road 

Lancaster,  MA.  01523 


Spectrum,  Inc. 
P.O.B.  667 
Shirley,  MA.  01464 


Worcester  Intensive  Care  Unit 
363  Belmont  Street 
Worcester,  MA. 


REGION  III 

Alpha  Omega 

P.O.B.  502 

544  Newtown  Road 

L^tleton,  MA.  01460 


Belmont  House 

220  Lexington  Street 

Belmont,  MA.  02178 


Bubbling  Brook,  Inc. 

27  Searles  Road 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire  03060 

Concord  Family  Services  Society 
Community  Agencies 
Concord,  MA.  01742 


Charles  River  Academy 
5  Clinton  Street 
Cambridge,  MA.  02138 


D.A.R.E.   Inc.  Cambridge  House 
5-7  McTiernan  Street 
Cambridge,  MA.  02139 


D.A.R.E.,  Inc. 
P.O.B.  955 

Middlesex  County  Training  School 
North  Chelmsford,  MA.  01863 


Dublin  School 

Sublin,  New  Hampshire  03444 


The  Key,  Inc. 

678  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Cambridge,  MA. 


McLean  Hospital  and  Childrens  Center 
115  Mill  Street 
Belmont,  MA.  02178 


Spaulding  Youth  Center 
P.O.B.  189 
Tilton,  MA.  93276 


St .  Anne ' s  School 
18  Claremont  Avenue 
Arlington  Heights,  MA.  02174 


D.A.R.E. ,  Inc. 

35  Calvin  Street 
Somerville,  MA.  02143 
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Anchorage  House 

10  Thorndike  Street 

Beverly,  MA.  01915 


Phoenix  East 

20  Newcomb  Street 

Haverhill,  MA.  01830 


John  F.  Berry  Rehabilitation 

School 
Lowell  Road 

North  Reading,  MA.  01864 


Harbor  School ,   Inc . 
Pleasant  Valley  Road 
Amesbury,  MA.  01913 


Hurricane  Island  School 
P.O.B.  429 

Rockland,  Maine  04841 


Pluiraner  Home  for  Boys 
37  Winter  Island  Street 
Salem,  MA.  01970 


Reddington  Pond  School 
P.O.B.  567 

Rangley,  Maine  04970 


St.  Ann's  Home,  Inc. 
100-A  Haverhill  Street 
Methuen,  MA.  01844 


Liberty  House 

78  Liberty  Street 

Danvers,  MA.  01923 


Landmark  School 
412  Hale  Street 
Prides  Crossing,  MA.  01965 


735  House 

340  Main  Street 

Melrose,  MA.  02176 


Theta  Corporation 
70  Lincoln  Street 
Manchester,  MA.  01944 


Meridan  House 

408  Meridian  Street 

East  Boston,  MA.  02128 


REGION  V 


Cushing  Hall,  Inc. 
279  Tilden  Road 
Scituate,  MA.  02066 


Harding  House 
45  Hospital  Road 
Box  404 

Medfield,  MA.  02052 


Hillside  School 
Robin  Hill  Road 
Marlboro,  MA.  01752 

Longview  Farm 
399  Lincoln  Road 
Walpole,  MA.  02061 
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Madonna  Hall  for  Girls 
Cushing  Hill  Drive 
Marlboro,  MA.  01752 


Pearl  Street  House 
70  Pearl  Street 
Framingham,  MA.  01701 


Pilgrim  Center 
100  River  Street 
Braintree,  MA.  02184 


United  Home  for  Children,  inc. 
P.O.B.  Cox  63,   24  High  Street 
Randoxph,  MA.  023b8 

Walker  Home  for  Children  and  School 
1968  Central  Avenue 
Needham,  MA.  02192 


REGION  VI 


Austin-Cate  Academy- 
Center  Strafford 
New  Hampshire  03815 

Browndale ,   Inc . 

362  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA 

Communities   for  People,  Inc. 
kk  School  St. 
Boston,  MA 

Community  Task  Force  on 

Education 
lU   Quincy  St. 
Roxbury,  MA  02121 

Crittendon  Hastings  House 
10  Perthshire  Road 
Brighton,  MA  02135 

DARE,    Inc.    -  Hillside  House 
IU5  Hillside  St. 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 

Edith  Fox  Homes 

U 5  Parley  Ave  . 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 

Everett  House 
232  Center  St. 
Dorchester,   MA  0212U 


Hayden  Inn  School 
2.1  Queen  St. 
Dorchester,  MA 

N.E.H.  Interim  Program 
l6l  So . Huntington  Ave. 
Jamaica  Plain,   MA  02130 

Proctor  Academy 

Andover,   New  Hampshire  0321 

Project   Concern,  Inc. 
16  Saven   St . 
Roxbury,   MA  02119 

St.    Mary's   Maternity  Home 

of  St.   Margaret's  Hospita 
90   Cushing  Ave. 
Dorchester,   MA  02125 

YMCA   Intensive   Care  Unit 
591  Morton  St. 
Mattapan,  MA  02126 


REGION  VII 
Baird  Center 

P.O.  Box  213,  Ships  Pond  Road 
Buzzards   Bay,  MA  01605 

Children  in  Crisis 
Taunton  State  Hospital 
Howland  Building 
Taunton,  MA  02780 


DARE,    Inc.-Mashpee  School 
P.O.   Box  U6 
Mashpee,  MA  0261+9 

Deaconness  Home 

309  French  St. 

Fall   River,  MA  02767 
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REGION  VII  (Cont'd) 

Marathon  House  Inc. 
76  Field  Street 
Taunton,  MA.  02/80 


Residential  Rehabilitation 

Center 
Route  6A 

Brewster,  MA.  02631 


Penikese  Island 

P.O.  Box  161 

Woods  Hole,  MA.  02740 


Revival  House 

71  Belmont  Street 

Fall  River,  MA. 


PhoeriiK  House 

P.O.  Box  E  634 

252  County  Street 

New  Bedford,  MA.  02740 


St .  Vincent 1 s  Home 
242b  Highland  Avenue 
Fall  River,  MA.  02720 


REGION  I 


NON-RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMS 


American  International  College 
Sprmgtield,  MA. 01109 


Berkshire  County  Neighborhood 

Youth  Corps 
P.O.  Box  1143,   54  Wendell  Avenue 
Pittsfield,  MA.  01201 


Boy's  Club  of  Pittsfield,  Inc. 
16  Melville  Street 
Pittsfield, , MA.  01201 


enter  for  Human  Development 
2  Maple  Court 
Springfield,  MA.  01105 


lampshire  Youth  Work  Experience 

Program 
9  King  Street 
lorthampton,  MA.  01060 


Hill,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  203 
Chicopee,  MA. 


Hilltop  Children's  Service 
703  Main  Street 
Springfield,  MA.  01105 


Insights  of  Western  Massachusetts 
71  Summer  Avenue 
Springield,  MA.  01108 


Qur  House,  Inc. 
139  Shelburne  Road 
Greenfield,  MA.  01030 


Professional  &  Personal  Services 
1618  Main  Street 
Springfield,  MA.  01103 


Sojourn,  Inc. 
142  Main  Street 
Northampton,  MA.  01054 


South  Forty  Alternatives 
59  Summer  Street 
North  Adams,  MA.  02147 
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REGION  II 


Worcester  Children 1 s  Friend 

Society 
21  Cedar  Street 
Worcester,  MA.  01609 


REGION  III 

Cambridge-Somerville  Catholic 

Charities 
99  Austin  Street 
Cambridge,  MA.  02139 


Dynamic  Action  Residence 

Enterprise 
4  Walnut  Street 
Somerville,  MA. 


The  Key,   Inc.  Insights  of  Crime  Prevention,  Inc. 

678  Massachusetts  Avenue  290  Harvard  Avenue 

Cambridge,  MA.  02139  Cambridge,  MA.  02139 


REGION  IV 

Action  Inc. 
24  Elm  Street 
Gloucester,  MA.  01930 


East  Boston  Social  Center,  Inc. 
68  Central  Square 
East  Boston,  MA. 


Lynn  Economic  Opportunity,  Inc 
360  Washington  Street 
Lynn,  MA.  01901 


REGION  V 

CAP  Special  Education  Project 
68  Devine  Way 
South  Boston,  MA. 


South  Middlesex  Opportunity 

Council,  Inc. 
36  Concord  Street 
Framingham,  MA.  01701 


Northeastern  Family 

Institute,  Inc. 
(Maiden  Outreach  Counseling) 
15A  Sewall  Street 
Marblehead,  MA.  01945 


North  Shore  Catholic  Charities 
3  Margin  Street 
Peabody,  MA.  01960 


Youth  Services  Corporation 
38  Concord  Street 
Framingham,  MA. 
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REGION  VI 


CAP  Special  Education  Project 
466  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA.  02121 


Dynamic  Action  Residence 

Enterprise 
39  Perkins  Street 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA.  02130 


Greater  Boston  YMCA  (Roxbury  Trackina 
150  American  Legion  Hgwy. 
Dorchester,  MA.  02124 


Little  House,   F.D0NoH0,  Iric. 
275  E.  Cottage  Street 
Dorchester,  MA.  02125 


Northeastern  University 

(Community  Service  Practicum) 
Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA. 


Opportunities  Industrialization 
Ctrs.  of  Greater  Boston,  Inc. 
184  Dudley  Street 
Roxbury,  MA.  02119 


Open  Harbor 

Robert  W.  White  School 
157  Chelsea  Street 
Everett,  MA0 


United  South  End  Settlement 
566  Columbus  Avenue 
Boston,  MAo  02118 


REGION  VII 


New  Bedford  Child  &  Family 

Services 
141  Page  Street 
New  Bedford,  MA.  02740 


The  Whitman  Project 
P.0„  Box  186 
200  Essex  Street 
Whitman,  MA.  02382 


SHELTER  CARE  DETENTION  UNITS 


Brockton  YMCA  -  DYS 
320  Main  Street 
Brockton,  MA.  02401 


DARE  Mentor 
Goldsmith  Building 
Gregory  Street 
Micldleton ,  MA . 


Camp  Halifax 
P.O.  Box  34 
Halifax,  MA.  02338 


Worcester  YMCA  -  DYS 
766  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA.  01608 


SECURE  TREATMENT  UNITS 


D.A.R.E. 
P.O.  Box  955 
Chelmsford,  MA. 


Worcester  Secure  Treatment 
363  Belmont  Street 
Worcester,  MA.  01604 


Greater  Boston  YMCA -DYS 
591  Morton  Street 
Mattapan,  MA.  02121 
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SECURE  DETENTION  UNITS 


Charlestown  YMCA  -  GIRLS  UNIT  -  DYS 
City  Square 

Charlestown,  MA.  02129 


Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Cente 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 


Children  In  Crisis 
Taunton  State  Hospital 
Howl and  Building 
Taunton,  MA.  02780 


Danvers  Detention  Unit  -  DYS 
P.O.  Box  oo 
Hathorne,  MA.  01937 


Pelletier  Center  (Madonna  Hall) 
Cushing  Hill  Drive 
Marlboro,  MA. 


Westfield  Detention  Center  -  DYS 
51  East  Mountain  Road 
Westfield,  MA.  01085 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


Stephen  L.  French  Forestry  Camp 
Box  F,  Nicker son  State  Park 
Brewster,  MA.  02631 
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APPENDIX  E 
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APPENDIX  F 
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PREFATORY  NOTE   TO   THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 


We   have  prepared  this    report   for  your   review  of  this  De- 
partment.    We  begin  by  describing  a  typical   client.     Next,   we  examine 
the   status   of  our  goals   set  three  and  one-half  years   ago.      To  give 
the  reader  a  sense  of  how  we   are  organized,   we  present   a  detailed  de- 
scription of  all   of  our   Bureaus.      The  Budget   is   then  analyzed.  We 
conclude  by  listing  our  objectives   for  calendar  year  19T9»   and  the  fer- 
vent belief  that   we   are   running  an   agency  which  holds   as  legitimate 
the   public's   concern   for   safety   and  protection  yet   at   the   same  time 
a  system  which  treats  the   overwhelming  majority  of  its  youth  in  respon- 
sible  and  responsive   community-based  settings. 

A  few  years   ago  we  were  not   sure  we  would  survive.     We  are 
now  absolutely  convinced  that  we  have   created  from  a  community-based 
movement   a  viable   sy s t em  which  serves   some  of  the  most  troubled  youth  in 
the   state.      It   is   an  agency  which  also   serves   as   a  symbol  of  hope  to  in- 
dividuals  in  other  institutional   settings,  be  they  in  Mental  Health  or 
adult  Corrections. 

We  wish  to   communicate  our  philosophy  and  goals   as  well  as  a 
minute  picture   of  how  we  operate.     This   is   not   a  brochure,    for  we  give 
you   candor,    a  picture   of  our   dreams   and  reality,    a  reality  which  includes 
some  warts. 

I  want   to   thank   all   of  the   people   whose  work  went   into  this 
document,   especially  the  Deputy  Commissioner,   the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
Secure  Unit   Heads,    Regional  Directors,    and  private  Providers.      A  special 
note  of  thanks  must   go  to  Barbara  Kent  Trevett ,   Public  Information 


Officer,  who  was  the  major  compiler  and  editor,   and  to  Peg  Lynch, 
whose  patience  through  the  endless   revisions  never  wore  thin,  and 
whose  sense  of  organization  and  critique  helped  to  produce  this 
document . 

We  invite  your  comments   and  criticisms,   for   it   is  only 
through  dialogue  that  we  can  improve  and  grow. 


John  A.  Calhoun 
Commis  sioner 


JAC :pl 


COMMISSIONER'S  FOREWORD 


To  introduce  you  to  the   report   of  1978  at  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Youth  Services,  we  introduce  you  first  to   a  young 
boy  in  our   care,   a  boy  we  will   call  George.     We  have   spoken  often 
of  the   damaged  youths  who   come  to  us   as   refugees   from  every  agency 
and  system  of  the   Commonwealth.     Our  narratives   cannot   speak  as  poig- 
nantly or  eloquently  as   can  an  unadorned  sketch  of  George,  his  prob- 
lems  and  his   struggles.     He  presents,   for  us,   a  stark  portrayal  of 
what   our  youths  must   contend  with  and  the   effort  we  must   invest  in 
order  to  guide   a  hostile   and  wounded  boy  away   from  a  delinquent  career. 

George   is   a  slight,    freckled,  brown-haired  boy  who,  although 
of  average  height,   looks   even  younger  than  his   fifteen  years.  His 
right  ear  is   scarred  and  smaller  than  his   left;  his   right  eye  drops 
noticeably.      George   is   committed  to  DYS  and  has  been   since  he  was 
12-1/2  years   old.     Before   commitment,   he  was   on  probation   from  the 
court,   and  had  been  placed  in   several  programs  through  the   court  and 
local   school  system.      He   is   still   in  need  of  medical  supervision  due 
to  a  severe   car   accident  when  he  was  10  that  left  him  physically  and 
emotionally  scarred. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  DYS   families,   George's  parents   are  liv- 
ing together.      His  mother  describes  her  early  childhood  as  stormy, 
her   father   dying  of  a  heart  attack   and  mother  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
while   she  was   a  teenager.      She  has   an  older  child  from  a  previous  mar- 
riage.    George's   father  is   an  alcoholic,  who   claims  to  have  abstained 
since  discovering  a  cirrhotic  liver   condition  three  years   ago.  How- 
ever, he  lives   a  reclusive   existence,  uninvolved  in  the  world  around 
him,   seemingly  without   energy  for  his  wife  or   children.  George's 
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mother  is   actively  concerned  for  her  child's  welfare  and  has  freely 
participated  in  staffings   and  family  therapy.     She   is   almost  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  extent   and  number  of  family  problems  confronting 
her,  but  her  involvement   is   a  positive  step  in  George's  rehabilitation. 

Numerous   social  workers   are  or  have  been  involved  with  this 
family,   including  those   from  the  Welfare  Department,  the  local  Mental 
Health  Clinic,   the  Court  Clinic,   and  the   school.     The   family  is  depen- 
dent on  these  social   service  agencies   for  support   and  direction.  A 
feeling  of  helplessness  pervades  the   family.      It   is   a  close-knit  fam- 
ily,    but  one  that   negatively  supports   each  other  emotionally,  probably 
as   a  means   of  fending  off  their  debilitating  sense  of  failure. 

George  is  the  fourth  of  the   five   children  in  the   family.  His 
step-brother  is  now  an  adult,  living  on  his   own.     George's  two  older 
brothers   are   in  special  placements.     The  older  of  the  two  was  recently 
expelled  from  a  placement  in  a  residential  school  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment  for  setting  fires   and  has   since  been   committed  to  DYS . 
George's  other  brother  has  also  been  placed  in  programs   ranging  from 
group  homes  to  school  programs.     He  is   currently  doing  well  in  a  struc- 
tured foster  home  with  an  after-school  program.      The  youngest  child 
is   only  10  and  he,   alone,   in  the   family  has   encountered  no  problems. 

George   first  began  breaking  into  neighborhood  homes,  ostensibly 
for  pocket   money  and  food,   at  11  years  of  age,  which  was  one  year  after 
the   car  accident.     He  had  been  repeatedly  truant   from  school.     He  was 
in  court  every  month  for  six  months,    for  which  he  earned  probation. 
While  on  probation,   the  School  Department  notified  the  court  that 
George  had  also  been  chronically  truant.     George  was  held  in  lieu  of 
bail  on  subsequent   court   charges.     He  was  placed  in  several  types  of 
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programs,   from  which  he   ran,   and  after  which  he  was   usually  re- 
arrested.    He  was   described  during  this   period  as   a  depressed  boy,  a 
loner,   who   suffered   from  low   self-esteem.      He   claims   not   to  remember 
events   during  this  time. 

At  12-1/2  years,   George  was   adjudicated  delinquent   on  ten  se- 
parate  counts   of  Breaking  and  Entering  in  the  Nighttime.  Psychological 
testing   at   this   time   revealed  a  borderline   range   of   intelligence.  He 
was   reading  on  the   second  grade  level.     He   attempted  suicide  by  swallow- 
ing pills.      He  was   affecting   an   extensive  knowledge   of   street  drugs, 
claiming  to   smoke  marijuana  and  use   speed  and  amphetamines.  There 
were   no   heroin  tracks   on  his   arms.      The  psychiatric   report   states  that 
George   is   "emotionally  and  cognitively  an  extremely  immature  boy,  whose 
capacity  to   relate  to  others   and  to   control  himself  is  very  limited. 
Underneath  a  facade  of  toughness   is   a  boy  who   is   quickly  overwhelmed 
and  stampeded  by  anxiety    ...   a  severely   disturbed  boy  with  manifest 
organic   intellectual  and  emotional  deficits  who  needs  to  be  treated 
other  than  simply  as   a  delinquent   child."     The  School  Department, 
through  a  766  CORE  evaluation,   concurred  with  the   doctor's  findings 
and  recommended  a  residential   setting  with  a  structured  classroom  en- 
vironment.     DYS  placed  George  in  the   recommended  type   of  placement,  and 
he   is   still   in  the  program.     He  has   struggled  hard  in  individual  and 
family   counselling.      He  has   done  well.      George   should  be  discharged 
in  a  few  months.      He  will   carry  with  him  historical   difficulties  as 
well   as   his  hard-earned  strengths.     Although   still   scarred,  he  no  lon- 
ger views  himself  as   a  failure  or  a  delinquent. 
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The  report  which  follows  will  share  with  you  the  activities 
of  1978  in  the  Department   of  Youth  Services.      It  has  "been  a  year 
of   considerable  progress.      As  we   report   advances   in  our  operations 
and  bureaus,   we   remain  cognizant  that  the   struggle  of  youths  such 
as   George  better  tell  the   story.      We  have   spent   the  year  not  only 
serving  youth  but  building  a  stronger,  more  effective   agency  that 
might  better   support   the   rehabilitation  of  boys    and  girls,   and  ul- 
timately better  protect  the  public. 

As   this   report  tells  of  our  activities   in  1978,   the  reader 
must  keep  in  mind  some  of  the  larger  issues   surrounding  our  work. 
George's   story   is   not   atypical.      Most   all   DYS  youth  harbor   a  crip- 
pling  sense   of   failure.      Their   families   are   overwhelmed  by  various 
combinations   of  poverty,    alcoholism,   unemployment   or  despair.  Aim- 
less,   futureless   and  angry,  the  youth  begin  to   fight  that  which  has 
shoved  them  as i de — so ciety .      Society  often  has  not  been  unkind.  It 
has   spent   staggering  amounts   of  money  on  these  youth,   and  will  spend 
a  great   deal  more  before  sons  graduate  or  enter   into  the   adult  penal 
system.      (We  estimate  that  by  the  time  a  youth  is   committed  to  DYS, 
anywhere   from  $10,000  to  $100,000  will  already  have  been  spent.) 
Thus,   DYS,   the  last   stop,   receives  these  youth  as   refugees   from  other 
state  and  local  systems. 

The  task  of  DYS  is   dual:   to  protect  the  public,   and  to  rehabil- 
itate youth.     To  do  this,  we  now  find  ourselves   in  the   final   stages  of 
creating  a  full  service   spectrum  of  care  which  ranges   from  at-home 
with  services,  through  alternative  schools,   restitution,   foster  care, 
halfway  houses,   and  secure  units.     We  think  we  know  how  to  monitor 
this'  system,   how  to  train  our  caseworkers  to  work  most  effectively 
with  delinquent  kids,   and  how  to  train  our  administrators  to  manage. 


Public   clamor  has   dramatically  subsided.      Recidivism  rates   seem  to 
have  dropped.     The  number  of  legislative  Bills   submitted  to  reopen 
the  old  training   schools   or  merge  DYS  out  of  existence  has   all  but 
ceased.      Yet,   in  spite  of  clear  manifestation  that  a  deinstitution- 
alized system  does  work,   there   still   remains   a  great   deal  of  work  to 
be   done . 

Three  years   ago,  we  took  over  a  system  that  was   long  on  ideal- 
ism and  short  on  organization.     We  have  established  a  clear  blue- 
print  for  the   creation  of  a  community-based  system  that   can  properly 
treat   QQ%  of  DYS  youth  in  community   settings.     The   remainder  are 
treated  in  secure   settings.     We  have   increased  the   amount   of  state 
and   federal   funds   and  now  have   formal  working  relationships  with  the 
major  agencies  whose   functions   impinge  on  delinquent  youth   (e.g.,  Men- 
tal Health,   Public   Health,   Manpower,  etc.). 

We   are  equipped  to  provide   services   in  a  superior  fashion. 
Yet  we  must   constantly  advocate  that  more  be   done  earlier.     We   as  a 
st at e ( perhaps  we  as   a  society)   respond  when  there  is   a  wound,   a  crisis. 
Adolescents  become  wards   of  the   state  when  they  are   deemed  syphillitic, 
abused,    delinquent,   unemployable  or  mentally  disturbed.     The  consequences 
are   sobering:   we  in  each  of  our  individual  agencies  vest   a  shocking 
amount  of  time   and  money  trying  to   determine  whether  or  not   a  youth  is 
in  the   right   agency.      Judges   confess   to  instances   of  attaching  any 
label  which  will   result   in  necessary  services   for  a  youth   in  need,  be 
that  label  CHINS,   delinquent,   or  mentally  ill.     This   search  for  the 
proper  defective  label   is  both  extraordinarily  inefficient   and  costly, 
and  it   is   counter-productive   from  a  clinical  point  of  view. 
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In  most   cases,  youth  do  not  have  a  right  to   service.  They 
(or  their  advocates)   must  prove  just  how  defective  or  wounded  they  are. 
Yet  this   seems   to  stand  in  direct   contradiction  to  fundamental  treat- 
ment  dictates  which  strive   for  health,   development  of  abilities,  and 
attainment  of  self-esteem.     Ironically,   as  we   search   for  the  proper  de- 
fective  stamp,  we  make  the   subsequent   job  of  helping  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult.     As   long   as   the   doors   to   state   services   are  marked  crippled, 
we  will  retain  this  problem.     We  seriously  feel  that  the   state,  in- 
deed the  nation,   should  think  seriously  about   a  family  policy,   or  at 
least  the   creation  of  agencies  which  have   a  children   and   family  focus. 

Why  we  have  neglected  the   family  is   difficult   to  determine, 
but  we   can  make   some   good  guesses.      Much  of  social  work   is   based  on  a 
certain  latent  messianism--" save  the   child."     Although   certainly  not 
an  illegitimate  motive,   it   does  not  take   into   consideration  the  family 
context  in  which  the   child  moves.     Another  reason  we  do  not  look  at 
families   is  probably  because   family  work  is   extraordinarily  compli- 
cated.     It   can  be   a  swamp.      Caseworkers,  when   confronted  with  warring 
parents,   alcoholism,   joblessness,  poverty  and  a  pervasive   sense  of  fam- 
ilial defeat   choose  to  limit  the  problem  to  the  child. 

Finally,  we   as   a  nation  harbor  a  certain  reluctance  to  inter- 
vene  in   family  life,   the  most   sacred  bastion  of  privacy.      Implicit  in 
this   reluctance  is   respect   for  the   family.     Ironically,   however,  many 
of  our  actions   and  policies  turn  out  to   conflict  with  the   strength  and 
integrity  of  the   family.     Thus,   our  respect   for  family  privacy  leads  us 
to  be  profoundly  neglectful  of  families,  their  potential  and  their 
dignity. 
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Certainly  not    all   families   are   viable.      Some   of  them   are  so 
destructive  ,   either  physically  or  psychologically,   that  youth  must  "be 
removed.      Yet   often  beneath   the   unemployment,   the   alcoholism,    and  the 
occasional  abuse   lie,   if  not   strengths,   then  the   desire  to  be   a  good 
parent.     We  have  loaded  our  kids   down  with  helpers   but  we  have  done 
Little  to  help  their  parents   parent.      How  much  more   important   and  powe 
ful   it   is   to   a  youth  if  he  or   she   can   say,   "My  mother  talked  to  my 
teacher  and  they'll  take  me  back   in   school,"   as   opposed  to,    "My  social 
worker  did  it . " 

We   are  now  on  the  verge  of  the   next   step   in  the  deinstitution- 
alization revolution,   a  step  which  would  say  that  we   are  not  community 
aased  but    family-based.      That   is   the   core   of  the   challenge    for  the 
f ut  ure . 


CHAPTER  I 
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AGENCY   PROGRESS   -   REVIEW  OF  GOALS 

Over  the  past  year  and  the  previous   two  years,   the  Department 
of  Youth  Services   passed  through  its   own  organizational  adolescence. 
The  community-based  system  has   at   last   emerged  strong   from  the  revolu- 
tion of  deinstitutionalization.      The   development  was   not  accidental, 
but   a  result   of  three  years   of   concentrated  effort   guided  by   six  over-  \ 
riding  goals   which  embraced  a  number  of   sub-objectives,   and  accomplished  | 
through   a   series   of  projects   that   put   in  place   the   basic   building  blocks  j 
of  the   community-based   system.      The   six  goals   are:      security;  adminis- 
trative  reform;    linkage   of  DYS   to   other   agencies;    improved   services  for 
female   offenders;    developing   a   full   spectrum  of  programs;    new  directions 
and  resource  development. 

Defined  most   broadly,   our  goals   and   sub-objectives   aimed  at 
three  generic  tasks: 

--Resolution  of  the   security  issue; 

— Creation  of  a  community-based  system  from  a  community- 
based  movement ; 

--Development   of  innovative  and  more   effective  programs 
for  youth. 

Three  years   ago,   the   citizens   of  the   Commonwealth  had  grown  short 
on  patience  with  the   fledgling  Department  of  Youth  Services.      There  was  a 
national  mood  that   called  for  a  more  effective   approach  to  the  delinquent 
child.      Here   in  Massachusetts,   Bills  were  pending   in  the  legislature 
that   called   for   abolition   of  the  Department   as   a   separate   agency,  for 
the  re-opening  of  training  schools,   for  mandatory  sentencing,   and  for 
other  restrictive  measures  that  would  have   seriously  abridged  our  oppor- 
tunity to  create   a  workable   community-based  system. 
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The  pressures   of  dwindling  resources,   the  perceived  ero- 
sion of  family,   the   duplicity  of  government   as   expressed   in  the 
Watergate   episode   and  other   scandals,   and  unemployment,   coupled  with 
rising   crime  led  the   citizens   of  Massachusetts   to   run   short  of 
patience  with  the   institutions   of  government.     Time  was   running  out 
for  the  Department,   as  the  "basic  Youth  Authority  principle  was  being 
questioned.      Judges  were   seeking  to   regain  the   authority  to  sentence 
youth  to   specific  programs   for  specific   durations   of  time. 

Given  the   environment,   it  was   clear  that   our  task  was   large  : 
the  need  to  establish  credibility  was   immediate;   and  the  need  to 
create  order  and  increase  effectiveness,   very  pressing.     To  accomplish 
this   end,    six  goals  were   defined, and  the  work  to   attain  them  began. 
The  Goals   and  Tasks 

A.  Security 

Security  was  the  most   demanding  of  the   goals   and  was  marked 
by  the   greatest   immediacy.     A  community-based  system  cannot  safely  and 
successfully  operate  without   a  secure  back-up   system  to  hold  youths 
who  are  unable  to   function   in  an  open  setting.     Both  the  needs  of 
the  youths   and  the   safety  of  the  public   demand  that   a  certain  small 
number  of  delinquents  be   securely  held  in  appropriate  rehabilitative 
facilities.      Inability  to   deal  with  the  most   volatile   and  violent 
youth   colors   the   public's   perception   of  the   entire  system. 

Three   years    ago,    the   Commissioner   assembled   a  Task   Force  on 
Secure   Facilities,    composed  of  twenty-two  persons   representing  the 
full   spectrum  of  the   justice   and  youth   care   system.      It  was   chaired  by 
Deputy  Attorney  General   L.    Scott   Harshbarger.      Their  task  was   to  define 
the   number   and  character   of   secure    facilities   needed   and  the  criteria 
for  entry. 
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The   Task  Force  worked  intensively   and   gave   us   a   document  con- 
taining guidelines   for  development  of  a  secure  system. 

It  was    determined  that   the  Department  needed  to   securely  hold 
11.2%   of  the   total   committed  youths   in   security,   with   30%   of  this 
group   requiring  the   secure    care   of  the   Department   of  Mental  Health. 
Given  the  DYS  population,   this   meant  that   129-168  youths  needed  to 
be   in   security  through   the   combined  efforts   of  the   two  Departments. 
While   acknowledging  the   need   for   a   significant   increase   in  secure 
slots,   the   report   of  the   Task  Force  was   a   ringing  vindication  of  the 
community-based  system. 

DYS  will   soon  meet   the  numerical   requirement  with   units  as 
listed  in  Table    A.      Numbers   cannot  be  the   entire   answer.      The  units, 
in   order  to  be   effective,   require   an  intense   and  well-constructed  pro- 
gram as   laid  out  by  the   Task  Force   on   Secure  Facilities.      It   is  also 
critical   that  youths   are   carefully   screened  for   entry  to  ensure  that 
all  youths   requiring  security  are   accepted  and  no  youth  able  to  suc- 
ceed in   an  open   setting   is   placed  in   security.      Management   of  both 
the  treatment   and  detention   systems   is   also   a   critical  issue. 

In  the   area  of  program  quality,   the   Department   determined  that 
it  was   necessary  to  provide   for  each   unit   strong  managerial   and  pro- 
fessional leadership;    clear  operating  guidelines;    careful  personnel 
selection;    appropriate   and  thorough  training;    a  broad   range   and  in- 
tense program  adequate   to   address    a  youth  with  many  rehabilitative 
needs;   a   strong  aftercare  program  including  the  youth's   family  and 
community;    and  a  setting  that   is   as   clean,   efficient,   and  pleasant  as 
possible   given  the   constraints   of   cost    and   security.      Using  these 
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specifications,  we   developed  or   re-developed  six   (6)   treatment  and 
four   (U)   detention  units   for  boys  ,   and  three    (3)   treatment  and 
three    (3)    detention  programs    for  girls.      In   addition,   a  specialized 
aftercare  program  was  developed. 

In  addition  to  proper   design  and  development  of  individual 
programs,   it  was   necessary  to   develop  a  support   service   in   Central  Of- 
fice that   could  properly  set   standards   and  policy,   screen  youths  for 
entry,    relate   to   the   Bureau  of  Aftercare   to  help   ensure   smooth   entry  and 
discharge,   provide  quality  training,   and  carefully  monitor  programs. 

To   this   end,   the   Central   Bureau  of   Clinical   Services  was  re- 
organized and   strengthened  and   a  Bureau  of  Girls'    Services  was  created. 

The   courts   of  the   Commonwealth  now   send   far   fewer  youths  to 
adult  jails.      Since  1975,   the  number  of  youths  bound  over 

as   adults   has   been   cut   by  over   60% .      This,   perhaps     more   than   any  other 
objective   indicator,   tells  us  that  the   DYS   secure  system  has  developed 
the   capacity  to  hold  the  youth   requiring   security.      Time  will  provide 
a  finer  measure   of  therapeutic  effectiveness. 

The   secure   system  is   not   perfect,   but   it   is   now  characterized 
by  programs  that   are   genuinely   secure  where  highly  professional  and 
caring  service   is   offered  to  the  youths.     There   is   still   room  for  im- 
provement.     Many  of  the   facilities   are   not   as   attractive   or   roomy  as 
they   ought  to  be.      Some   of  the  programs   still   require  more   re-tooling  to 
strengthen  their   therapeutic   value.      The   ties   to   community  and  family 
need  strengthening,   but  the   system  is   almost   in  place;   the   direction  is 
clear;    and  several   of  the  programs   have   achieved   a  level   of  quality  that 
can   serve   as  models    for   our   system  and   for   other  youth   service  systems 
in  this  nation. 
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TABLE  A 


OVERVIEW  OF  SLOT  USAGE  IN  SECURITY 


SECURE  TREATMENT 


Program 

Slots 

Worcester 

18 

male 

DARE 

14 

male 

Boston  State 

12 

male 

Basics 

15 

male 

Westboro* 

15 

male 

Challenge* 

14 

male 

Worcester  Y* 

8 

male 

Cameron  House 

5 

female 

DARE* 

12 

female 

CROP* 

10 

female 

123 

Total  Slots** 

SECURE  DETENTION 


Program 


Roslindale  - 
Westfield  - 
Taunton  — 
Dan  vers 
Madonna  Hall 
Brockton 
Charlestown  ^ 


Slots 

35  male 

21  male 

24  male 

12  ft  male 

12  female 

8  female 

29  male  and  female 


141    Total  Slots 


*These  programs  have  start-up  dates  for  intake  in  early  1 979,  pending  renovations, 
staff  training,  etc. 

**Does  not  include  30  secure  slots  provided  by  Mental  Health. 
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B.     Administrative  Reforms 

The   demands   of  a  community-based   system  are   far  more  complex 
than  those   of  an   institutional   system.      Now  the  youths,   placed  accord- 
ing to  their  needs,   are  located  in  hundreds   of  different  places.  There 
are   250  program  sites.      There   are   detention   sites   located  strategically 
about   the   Commonwealth  near  the    courts   and  the   children's  communities. 
This   closeness   to   community  best   supports   the   rehabilitation   of  the 
youth  but   requires   a   finely  tooled  and   constantly  oiled  management  system. 

Early  on   in  the   days   of  the   deinstitutionalized   system  the 
Department  was    divided   into   7   regions   initially   financed  by   an   LEAA  grant. 
This   was   the   first   step   in  the   development   of  a  management   system  sup- 
portive  of  community-oriented  care.      The   second  major   accomplishment   was  the 
establishment   of  the  Purchase   of  Care   account   that   enabled  the  Department 
to   buy   for  each  youngster  the   specific   mode   of   care  he/she   needed.  These 
services   now   include   26    categories,   ranging   from  security  to   family  coun- 
seling  and   survival   training.      (See  Appendix    A  )      This   new  system  placed 
money  and  personnel   close  to  youths1   needs.      Its   results  were  more  ap- 
propriate programs   for  youth   and  greater   accountability.        But  this 
dispersed  system  raised  tough  management  issues. 

The  care  system  had  to  rest  firmly  on  a  management  support 
framework  that  could  provide  the  requisite  flexibility  combined  with 
tight   control   of  money,    quality  of   care,   and  child  movements. 

The   development   of  working  procedures   to  move   tasks,  monitor 
care,   manage   funds,    and   collect   and   retrieve   information  was   vital  to 
the   life   of  the   system.      It   was   critical   at   the   time   the   Calhoun  admin- 
istration  arrived   in   1976  that   goals   be   set,   projects   be   devised  to  meet 
those   goals;   and  means  be  made   clear  to  move   the   agency  toward  the  stated 
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goals.     The   dream  of  providing  care  of  youths   as   close  to  home  and 
family   as  possible   could  not  he  more  than   a   dream  without   provision  of 
an  earth-hound   strategy  that   first   called  the   dream  an   objective , 
then   set   in  motion  a  series   of  tasks   to   carry  us   forward  toward  that 
objective   in  measured  steps. 

In  order  to  bring  the   agency  to   a  point  where   our   goals  in 
security,    girls'    services,   and  other   areas   could  be   attained,   it  was 
necessary  to   take   the   following  measures   to   enhance   the   management  ca- 
pacity of  the  agency. 

1.      Development   of   a  Case  Management  System 

This   is   a   system  that   views   the   spectrum  of  DYS  programs  and 
services   and  the   community   as   a  whole   as   a  resource   system  for  the 
children   in  care   and  custody.      It   seeks,   within   fiscal   constraints,  to 
responsibly,   safely,    and  effectively  move   each  youth  through   a  number 
of  steps   to   ultimate   rehabilitation   and  discharge. 

This   child  movement  process   is    supported  by'  a  strongly 
structured  Bureau  of  Aftercare  which  has   ultimate   responsibility  for 
the  progress   of  each  youth.      Over  the  past  year,   DYS   undertook  a 
major  reorganization  which  transformed  the  Bureau  of  Aftercare   from  a 
hodgepodge   of  unrelated   functions   into   a  professional  bureau  of  case- 
work  services,   with   specialized  offices   of  health,   educational,  and 
vocational   services   to   support   the   generic   clinical   approach.  Each 
of  these   offices   has   counterparts   in   each  region  to  bring  the  necessary 
child  care  management   to  the   child's   level   through   a  well  assisted 
caseworker.      The   entire   staff  effort   is   supported  by   a   clinical  trainin 
unit   offering  training  to   the   casework   staff  at   every   level.      This  unit 
also  has   designed  all   case  management   procedures   which  are   compiled  in 
the   case  management   manual    (to  be  published  in  May   of  1979). 
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This   structure  vas   entirely  accomplished  through  reallocation 
of  positions    and  federal   support.      Thus,   with  no   cost   to   the  Common- 
wealth,   a  Bureau  has  been  built   that,    for  the    first   time,   can  support 
the   case  management   of  each   child  in  placement   or  at  home. 

2.      Development   of   a  Program  Development   and  Management  System 
As   the  Bureau  of  After  Care  was   reorganized,   the  program  man- 
agement  functions   unrelated  to   casework  were  removed  to  the   new  Bureau 
of  Programs.      Using   staff  reallocation   and   federal   dollars,   the  Bureau 
of  Programs   was  born   on  May   22,   1978,    again   at   no   new   cost   to   the  Commo 
wealth . 

This   Bureau  is  well-defined  both  structurally  and  functionally 
Its   three   contracting  teams,   using  set   forms   and  procedures,  manage  an 
annual   contracting  cycle   for  every  program.     The  process   relates  to 
and  supports   each  region   in  its   interface  with  programs.     The  cycle 
provides   a  regularly  scheduled  series   of  monitoring,   audit,   and  evalu- 
ative  activities   throughout  the  year. 

The  Bureau's   data,   research   and  planning  unit   develops  a 
needs-based  annual  budget  that  is   the  program  development  plan   for  the 
ensuing  year.     All  outputs   are   subject  to  an   internal  oversight  unit 
that   is   the  gateway   for   all  work  exiting  the  Bureau. 

This   Bureau  provides    a  professional   service   to   the  provider 
world  and  enables   an  equitable,   cost   effective,   and  creative  program 
development   and  management   system  to   function  smoothly.      This  unit 
also  represents   a  fuller  management   capacity  to   respond  to  the  techni- 
cal  assistance   needs   of  our   vendors.      This   unit    is    a  management  and 
ethical  necessity   in   a  community-based   system.      The   days   of  rhetor- 
ical  support   of  the   system  are  over. 


These  two  Bureaus,   After  Care   and  Programs,    in  combination, 
provide   for  the  regions   the  precision  and  vigilance  necessary  to 
monitor  and  support  both   individual   child  and  programs   as   they  exist 
and  develop   in  the   community-based  system. 

3.      Central  Office  Administration 

The   office   of  the   Deputy   Commissioner  has   evolved  as  an 
operations   control   center  clarifying  areas  of  responsibility,  mon- 
itoring projects,   insuring  timely   and   accurate  monthly   reporting  by 
all  Bureaus   and  units,   overseeing   and  setting   specifications    for  bud- 
get  development   and  management,    and  supervising   all  personnel  functions 

This   is   the   critical   function  to  maintain  the  work   flow  and 
definition  of  the  management  process   and  ensure   timely   responses  and 
accountability  to  the  public.      It   remains    for  the   next  administra- 
tion to  properly   staff  this    segment   of  the   operation   so   there  will  be 
no   slippage   in  the   control   function.      The   current   staffing  pattern  in- 
cludes only  one  professional  position,  that  of  the  Deputy. 

Endemic   to   the  health  of  any   agency   is   a  sound,    clear,  limit- 
setting   and  supportive  personnel   system.      DYS'    personnel   system  has  beent 
totally  reconstituted  and  has   an  expanded  mandate.     This   refined  per- 
sonnel management   system  includes:    (l)    clear,   accurate,   and  sufficiently 
detailed  and  comprehensive   job   descriptions;    (2)    fair  and  accurate  re- 
cruitment  practices   related  to   job   descriptions;    (3)    regularly  sched- 
uled personnel  evaluations  based  on  the   job   description;    ( k )    a  code  of 
employee   responsibility   and  a  disciplinary  and  grievance   system  con- 
sistent with  union  agreements   and  the   laws,    rules,   and   regulations  of 
the   Commonwealth;    (5)    an  orientation  program  for   all   new  employees; 
(6)   training  and  supervision  sufficient  at  minimum  to  enable  employees 
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to   carry  out  their   roles   as   detailed  in  the  job   description;    (7)  a 
recognition   and  reward  system;    (8)    operation   in   a   sane,    fair,   and  clearly 
task-oriented  management    system  that   attempts   to  place   its  personnel 
where  they   serve  a  true  and  vital  purpose   and  have   a  change  of  success; 
(9)    a  firm  commitment   to  Affirmative  Action. 

Three  years   ago,   the  very  existence  of  the  Department  was  in 
jeopardy.      Now  the   structure   is   extremely   strong   and   resilient.  It 
has   proven   adequate   to  move   DYS   satisfactorily   in  attainment   of  all  major 
goals  . 

C.      Linkage   of  DYS   to   Other  Agencies 

One   of  the  most    serious   disservices   that  public   agencies  can 
visit   upon  the  tax-paying  public   is   "turf-guarding."      It   is  incumbent 
on   every  public   agency   in   these   times   of   scarce   resources   to  reach 
out  to   other  agencies   to   develop   inter-agency  programming  that 
avoids   duplicated  services   and  strengthens   services  offered  by  combin- 
ing  areas  of  expertise.      In  addition,   it   is   presumptuous  to  think  that 
our  agency  alone  can  successfully  deal  with  the  youth   committed  to  us. 
Our  youth  need  the   services   of  a  number  of  major   agencies,   and  it  is 
our   job   to   stimulate   cooperation.      For  these   very   compelling  reasons, 
inter-agency  programming  became   a  primary  goal   of  DYS   three  years  ago 
and  its   pursuit   has   borne   considerable   fruit    for  the  youths   in   our  care. 

Over  the  past   year  we   have   continued  and  extended  our  efforts 
with  other   agencies   as   described  below. 
1.      The   Department   of  Mental  Health 

This    relationship  has,    over  the  past   three  years,  brought 
secure   care   in  a  mental  health   setting   for  an   average  daily  census 
of  thirty   disturbed  and  seriously   delinquent   DYS  youths.      The  Depart- 
ment  of  Mental   Health  has    also   extended  psychiatric   emergency  back-up 
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and  consultant   services   to  most   of  our   secure   facilities   and  many- 
residential   and  non-residential  programs   in  the   community.      This  shar- 
ing has   saved  thousands   of   dollars   that  would  have   to  have  been 
spent   on  hospitalization   in  private  psychiatric  hopsitals   and   for  priva 
psychiatrists.      It  has   also   enabled  our  youths   to   receive  psychiatric 
services   that  were   not  previously   available.     We   need  additional  Mental 
Health  services   in  two   specific   areas:    short-term,   acute   care  (e.g., 
for  the  youth  undergoing   severe   drug  withdrawal)    and  diagnostic  assist- 
ance . 

2.      Executive   Office   of  Manpower  Affairs 

This   office  has   collaborated  with  DYS   in   securing  the  largest 
restitution   grant   for   juveniles   that  was   issued  in  this   nation   in  1978. 
This   grant   supports   hundreds   of  youths   engaged  in   a  high-support  resti- 
tution program  that   gives   the  youngsters  the   deep   satisfaction  and 
sense  of  worth  that  comes   from  contribution  as  well  as  training,  educa- 
tion,   counseling   and  all   other   support   services   necessary  to  his/her  re- 
habilitation.     This   program  operating   in  major   courts   throughout  the 
Commonwealth   is   demonstrating  the   value   of  restitution,   mediation,  and 
supported  work   in  bringing  youths   around.      The   restitution  project, 
jointly   funded  by  the   Departments   of  Labor  and  Justice,   also  has  trained 
150   lay   citizens   as  mediators  between  victims   and  victimizers. 

In  addition  to  this  exciting  program,  the  Department  has  been 
able  to  secure  numerous  CETA  workers  to  increase  program  effectiveness 
and  several  exciting  free-standing  programs,  such  as  the  Woburn  resti- 
tution program  and  the  Forestry  Outpost  program.  The  Forestry  Outpost 
program  has  enabled  us  to  serve  approximately  20  additional  youths  each 
day   in   a  rugged  work/service  program. 
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This    resource   also  provides   us   with   a  Director  of  Voca- 
tional  Services    functioning  within   the   Bureau  of  After  Care   and  en- 
abling us   to   develop  vocational   services   for   each   appropriate   youth  in 
every  region. 

3.     The  Department   of  Education 

This  Department,   through  the  Division   of  Special  Education, 
has   aided  us   in  receiving  over  $1,000,000   in   federal   funds  to  build  a 
complete   educational   department   in  the   Bureau  of  After   Care.  This 
funding  wil]    insure  tha.t   ail  youths   receive   an  educational  assessment 
plan  and  appropriate   services,   and  supplements  most   residential  pro- 
grams with  staff  and  equipment   and  supplies.     This   also  helps   to  in- 
sure that  youth  are  tied  into  the  educational  systems   of  their  local 
communities . 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  has   secured  a  large 
federal  grant   to  provide  excellent   vocational   education   for  all  youths 
in  Region  VII.     This   is   a  demonstration  program  that   should  be  ex- 
tended to   all   regions.     DYS  now  has  the   capacity  to   establish  educa- 
tional policy   for  the   entire  Department  to  ensure  that  the  educational 
needs   of  each  youth  are  addressed. 
h.     The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services,   in   conjunction  with  the 
Governor,    divested   itself   completely   of  CHINS   and  yielded  its  claim 
to  those   funds   to  the  Department   of  Public  Welfare   in  July  of  1977. 
This    act  was   in   compliance  with  the   letter  and   spirit   of  the   law  and 
has  proved  beneficial  to  both  CHINS  and  delinquents   in   separating  the 
two  groups . 
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DYS  now  refers   all   cases   of  suspected  child  abuse  to 
the  Department   of  Public   Welfare    for   investigation   and  services. 

DYS  has   begun   to   plan    for   joint   program  monitoring  and 
evaluation  with  DPW.      This   effort   should  be   continued  to  maximize 
the   potential   for  total  program   coverage   each  year. 

5.  The  Massachusetts   Rehabi] it ation  Commission 

This   agency  began   in  1975   to   provide   service   to   Region  VI 
(Boston)   youths.      This   service  was   expanded   and   strengthened  in 
Region  VI,    extended  to  Region   III,   and   is   now  being  extended  further 
to  Region   I I . 

This   service   provides   a  total   vocational   assessment  for 
youths   leaving   secure   treatment.      The   youth  then   receives  training 
and  job  placement  while  DYS   supplies   intensive   support  services. 

6.  Office   for  Children 

OFC  has   continued  to   very   stringently   oversee   the  licensing 
of  DYS   facilities.      Their   involvement   through   staff  and  Council  members 
has   provided  a  continual   incentive   to   increase  program  quality  and 
to  examine  our  operations  with  a  critical  eye. 

The   views   of  OFC   Councils   as   to   children's   needs   have  been 
continuously  helpful   as   we've  prepared  our  plans   and  budgets  and 
shaped  our  programs. 

Joint  monitoring   and   evaluation   efforts  will  be   resumed  now 
that  the   new  Bureau  of  Programs   has   come   into  existence. 

7.  Courts   and  Probation 

The   Courts   and  Probation  Officers   have   known  our  youths  be- 
fore we   have.      Many  of  the  youths   were   on   probation   for   some   time  be- 
fore  they   came   to  DYS.      The   sharing  of  our   staffings    (assessment  meet- 
ings)  and  treatment   plans  with   Courts   and  Probation  has   led  to  better 
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relationships   as  well   as  better  plans   for  the  youths.      It  would  be 
sad  to   lose   the   knowledge   of  the   Probation   Officer  when   a  youth  en- 
ters    DYS.      Our   system  as   now  constituted    can  prevent   that  loss. 

8.  The  Legislature 

In  order  to  ensure  open  communication  and  legislative  under- 
standing of  the  Department's  goals  and  projects,  we  keep  the  Legisla- 
ture  informed  of  all  major  problems   and  new  initiatives. 

The   Legislature   has  been   supportive   and  receptive,   thus  en- 
suring that   our  progress   continued  over  the  past  year  as   it   did  in  the 
two  previous  years. 

Legislative   support   of  our   initiatives   in   security,  girls' 
services,   training   and  other   areas   has   been   critical   to   the   survival  of 
the  agency.      DYS  is   deeply  grateful  that  this   support  was  provided. 

9.  Other  Groups 

This   Department   has,    over  the   past   three  years,   both  invited 
numerous   groups    in   and  extended  our  hand  out   to   the   community.  A 
major  effort  has  been  made  to   inform  the  public   about  this   agency  of 
their  government.      The   response  has  been  extremely  educational  for 
the   agency  as  well  as   a  vehicle   for  informing  the  public.     We  believe 
that   endemic   to   the   definition   of  public   service   is   public   education  - 
the   public   should  know  where  we   are   going   and  why,    and  must  be  provided 
the   opportunity   to  respond. 

DYS  has,    over  the   past   three  years,    shared  the   care   of  our 
youth  with   every   appropriate   agency  of  the   Commonwealth.      DYS  youth 
must   return  to   an   unsupported  community   life.      To   do   this,   he/she  re- 
quires  a  broad  base   of   support   and   freedom   from  DYS   acting   as   a  closed 
system.      Use   of  other  resources   has   the  potential   to  provide   not  only 
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better  service   for  each  youth  but   a  more  balanced  plan  and  less 
labeling  as   delinquent   and  untouchable.     Collaboration  and  openness  to 
other   agencies,   the   Legislature,   the   Courts,    and  the  public   keeps  the 
agency  more   account  able.       The  openness   of  the   agency  has   given  DYS  a 
great  opportunity  to   teach  and  learn  and   strive   for  the  credibility 
that   grows    from  competent  service. 

D.      Improved  Services   for  Female  Offenders 

Three  years   ago,   there  was   inadequate   security   and  a  de- 
ficiency  in  program  options   for   all   juvenile   offenders.      The  situation 
for  girls  was    far  more   serious.      Though  the   spectrum  of  non-res  i  dent  ial|| 
programs    for   girls  was   roughly  equal  to   that   provided   for  boys,  there 
were   no   residential   programs    for  girls  beyond  two   detention  centers 
and  foster  care. 

Girls   come   into   DYS   needing   structured  residential   care  more 
frequently  than  boys,   since  their  passage   into  the   system  is  more  ag- 
gressively diverted.     As  a  result,   girls   are,   on  the  average,  more 
seriously  delinquent,   troubled,   and  estranged  from  their  families. 
The   last   intitution   for   girls,   the   Lancaster  School,   was   closed  in  1975 
There  were   no   alternative   community  programs   designed  specifically  for 
girls. 

Over  the  past   three  years,   DYS  planned  and  implemented  a  spec- 
trum of  group   residential   services   for  girls   to   complement   the  non- 
residential  services   and  complete   the   full   range   of  program  categories 
available  to  girls.      A   small  Bureau  of  Girls'    Services   headed  by  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  was   developed  to   give   special   direction   and  em- 
phasis  to  this   important   effort.      The   product   of  the   effort  was  the 
addition  of  one   secure   detention   center   in   Brockton,   three  secure 
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treatment  programs,   and  three   group  residences   for  girls  needing 
group   care  but  not   a  secure   setting.     These   facilities  were   funded  in 
part  by  a  federal   grant   in   recognition  of  the  unique  task  of  setting 
up  an  array  of  small,   personalized  care   units   for  the  total  female 
delinquent  population  of  a  state,   using  no  institution  or  concentration 
of  girls   in  excess    of  12. 

The  next   administration  will   find  a  full   range  of  girls'  pro- 
grams  designed  to  meet  the  needs   of  the  girls   coming  to  DYS .  Residen- 
tial group  care  will  be   available  to  one-third  of  all  girls.     This  com- 
bination of  programs,  with   its   varying  size,      geographical  locations, 
and  modes  of  care  represents   a  substantial   step   forward  in  responding 
equitably  to   female  offenders.     Because  it   is   a  step  into  an  innova- 
tive  and  contested  area,   that   of  a  total  community-based  system  for 
girls,   it   is   important  to   continue  to   carefully  evaluate  its  adequacy 
and  effectiveness   as  well  as  monitor   service  carefully  on  a  day-to-day 
basis . 

Given  the   completion  of  the   special   services   for  girls,  the 
Bureau  of  Girls'    Services  must  be   carefully  reviewed  as  to   its  future 
role.     The  Bureau  was  established  to  plan  and  develop  the  residential 
community  care   system.      Its   function  now  must   change  to  one  of  solely 
overseeing  those  programs  that  have  been   developed.     This   role   is  in- 
herently less   demanding  and  will   dictate   a  revision   of  the  staffing 
pattern.     At  one  time   a  political   and  programmatic  necessity,   the  Bur- 
eau,  now  that   its   programs   are  up   and   an   accepted  part   of  DYS'  regional 
delivery  system,   should  by  the  middle  of  1980  either  disappear  or  fold 
itself  into  the  Bureau  of  Aftercare. 
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E.      Developing   a  Full   Spectrum  of  Programs 

Three  years   ago,   DYS  had  neither   an   adequate   number  of 
programs   nor  programs   appropriately   designed  to  meet   the   varying  needs 
of  the   youths   entering  our   care   and   custody.      In   order  to  proceed 
with  need-responsive   program   development,    it  was   necessary  to  properly 
define   the  programmatic   needs   of  our  youths   and  then   relate  those 
needs   to   programs   that  were  workable   and   affordable.      This  process, 
described  under  Goal   #2,   Administrative   Reform,   yielded   for  us   an  ex- 
cellent  system  for  defining   and  prioritizing  youth  needs    and  planning 
program  development   accordingly.      The   result   has  been   not   only   to  pro- 
vide  a  proper  balance   of  program  types  within  the    26  defined  cate- 
gories,  but   to  make   clear   from  year  to  year  what   program  types  require 
greater  numbers   of   slots   and  which  might   remain   level   or  reduced. 

During  1978,   our   first   regional  budget   process   revealed  a 
severe   lack   in  the   areas   of   structured  group   care    (lUO  beds);  inten- 
sive  foster   care    (60  beds);   and   family   counseling  ••(  70  families). 
This   lack  most   clearly  manifested  itself  in  our   consistent  misuse  of 
secure   detention,   where   over   50%   of  the   detained  youth  were   on  "re- 
ception"   status    (awaiting  placement).      The   1980  budget,  subsequently 
prepared,   will  allow  filling  of  most  of  this   gap  in   fiscal  1980 
(calendar  '79-'80). 

In  phasing   out    institutional   care,   a  bias  was  evident 
against   residential  modes.      As   the  years   in  deinstitutionalization 
progressed,    it   became   apparent  that   a  gradation   of  needs   had  to  be 
responded  to   in   a  bias-free  manner.      Just   as   11  percent   of  youth  need 
security,   approximately   12  percent   require   highly   supported  residential 
group   care, and  other  youngsters   require   a  mode   of   foster   care   that  is 
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related  to  the  structure  of  a  highly  developed  complementary  day  pro- 
gram  (intensive   foster  care).     The  program  types   and  their  definitions 
are   attached  as  Appendix    A.  It   is   clear  from  these  brief  descrip- 

tions that  there  is   a  fine  gradation   from  program  type  to  program  type 
to  allow  each  youngster  an  opportunity  in  a  program  as   customized  as 
possible  to  meet  his   needs.     Within  each  program  category  are  variations 
to   further  allow  a  personal  approach  to  a  youth's   care  plan. 

In  addition  to  achieving  a  program  range  that  was  well  de- 
fined,  programs   in  existence  were  re-tooled  and  strengthened  to  meet 
the   set   criteria  for  program  types;   hopeless  programs  were  closed 
and  replaced  with  better  designed  and  strong  programs.     At  this  time, 
DYS  has   a  sensible   range  of  programs  with  the  exception  of  the  large 
deficit   in  structured  group  care,   intensive   foster  care,   and  family 
counseling.     Fiscal    1 80  will  be  an  exciting  year  and  one  that  will  be 
enormously  helpful  to   some  of  the  most   seriously  hurt  youth  and  fam- 
ilies  as  the  newly  budgeted  programs  begin  to  supplement   each  region's 
range  of  therapeutic  options. 

F.     New  Directions   and  Resource  Development 

Following  the  requisite  administrative  reform  ,and  the  defin- 
ition and  development   of  the   first   secure  and  girls  1   programs  ,and  several 
strong   foster  care,  group  care,   and  non-residential  programs,  the  agency 
was   able  to   devote   some  time   and  personnel  resources  to  determining 
what   innovative   approaches  might  be  useful   and  to   seek  out  non-state 
monies   to  pursue  these  approaches. 

The  primary  emphases  have  been  on  areas  that   are  inexpen- 
sive, natural  and  that  concentrate   on  viewing  a  youth  in  his  normal, 
non-service  ecology  and  building  on   strengths  that  enable  him/her  to 
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strive  and  survive  without  recourse  to  delinquency.      Some  of  the  key 
areas   are  listed  below.     All"  are   not   startlingly  innovative  "but  they 
have  never  before  been   integrated  into   a  community-based  system  on  a 
broad  scale   or   offered  with   such  high  incentive   and  effective  ap- 
proaches that   serious   offenders  would  participate   at   the   rate  we  have 
experienced. 

.   Employment   -  Employment   and  vocational   training  oppor- 
tunities  have  been  enormously  increased   for  DYS  youth 
(both  committed  and   referred).      This   increase  has  oc- 
curred totally  through   federal  monies.      Through  this 
effort,  youths  learn  the  habits  of  work  and  experience 
the   joy  of  mastery,    earning  money,   and   receiving  praise. 
This   is   a  powerful   fortification   against   the  temptation 
of  delinquent   acts   and  the   associated  experience   in  the 
courts   and  DYS.      Over  $2,000,000  was   secured   from  federal 
sources   for  this   new  rehabilitative  service. 
.      Education  -  As   programs  were   rebuilt,   strong  educational 
components  were  built   into  both   day   and  residential 
programs.     Funds  were  reallocated  to  support   day  programs. 
Federal   funds   were   assigned  to   residential  programs. 
Funds   secured  from  the   federal  government   for  education  of 
DYS  youths   increased  300%   in  three  years   from  1976-1979. 

Through  this    funding  and  programming,   the  functional 
illiteracy  that  puts   a   "no  trespassing"    sign   on  the  doorway 
to   every   decent   job   can  be   combatted  and  youths   afforded  a 
real  opportunity  to  enter  the  mainstream  educational  system 
or  take   a  GED  and  get   a  job.      Creative   approaches   to  ed- 
ucation have  been   successfully  introduced,   so  that  the 
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majority  of  DYS  youths  have  now  been   induced  into 
educational  programs.     This   differs  dramatically 
from  the   situation  three  years   ago,   when  only  10% 
of  committed  youths   were   receiving  education. 
Restitution  -  A  million  and  one-half  dollar  restitution 
grant  was   received  from  Labor  and  LEAA   in  Washington 
to   allow  DYS  to   demonstrate   a  statewide  implementation 
of  restitution   as   a   standard  program  option   for  prop- 
erty offenders. 

The  program  now   daily   serves   over   100  youngsters 
and  has  been  introduced  in   32  courts  to  date.  The 
model  of  service   is   a  combination  of  work,   paying  back 
the   victim,   and  contracting  of  the  youth  with  the  pro- 
gram to  receive   services  necessary  to  his/her  full  re- 
habilitation.    A  particularly  thrilling  aspect  of  the 
program  is   the  use  of  community  panelists  who  review 
each  youth's   case   and  make  the   decision  as  to  the 
amount  of  restitution  and  the   services  to  be  offered 
the  youth.     The  panels  mediate  the   case  between  youth 
and  victim  whenever  it   is   possible  to  have  the  vic- 
tims appear. 

The  effect  on  a  youth  of  the  combined  experience 
of  meeting  his/her  victim  in  a  mediation  setting, 
facing  community  representatives,  working,  receiving 
therapeutic   services,   and  paying  back  a  person  he/she 
hurt   is    dramatic.      The  youth  moves    from  a  position  of 
hostile,   dependent,   and  hurtful  behavior  to  helping  and 
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responsible    behavior  which  he   is   often  surprised 
to  discover  is  very  satisfying.     The  excellent  work 
done  by  DYS  youths   in   jobs   such  as   clearing  the 
Woburn  pond,   redecorating  the   Dedham  Town  building, 
and  other   civic   projects   has  been   appreciated  by  the 
local  citizens   as  well  as  enjoyed  by  the  youths.  A 
by-product   is   that   "justice"   is  much  more  broadly  de- 
fined.     Victims,    community  people,   and  defendants 
now  feel  that   the   system  of  justice   is   reaching  out  to 
them.      "Justice"   is  then  no  longer  a  matter  of  right/ 
wrong,   winner/loser,   but   a  matter  of  healing  and  recon- 
ciliation.    The  defendant   is   perceived  as  a  responsible 
and  needed  member   of  the  human   family,   a   family  which  he 
has  hurt   and  to  which  he  must  make  amends. 
Family  Work  -  More  and  more  of  our  programs  and  services 
have  been  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  family  outreach 
and  support.      Our  own   caseworkers   as  well   as  purchased 
counselors  and  programs  have  been  guided  and  assisted 
towards  strengthening  and  utilizing  each  youth's  family 
and  other   supports   in  his   world  to  assist   in  his  rehab- 
ilitation.    No   significant  new  monies  have  been  utilized 
for  this   purpose.      A   small   amount   has   been  budgeted  for 
fiscal  1980,   but   the   primary  effort  must  be  through  a 
re-emphasis   of  our  approach  as  helpers. 

As  money  grows   scarce,   it   is   critical  to  look  more 
to  the   strength  and  resources   in  a  youth's  natural 
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world--his  mother,  his   aunt,   a  teacher,   any  positive 
adult   figure   in  his   social  system  who  will  offer  sup- 
port.    Aiding  these   significant   figures  to  support  the 
child  is   one  of  the  most   cost-effective  ways   to  ap- 
proach rehabilitation. 

Strengthening  the  youth  himself  must   also  include 
imparting  to  him  a  means   to   opportunity.      Here  work 
skills   and  education  become  all   important.     To  simply 
remove   a  youth   from  the  world  in  which  he  must  cope 
and  offer  him  "therapy"   is   to   risk  weakening  both  the 
youth   and  his   support   system  and  increase  the  chance 
for  continual  recidivism. 

Diagnostic  Program  -  DYS  will  begin  with  Project  Con- 
cern in  Boston,   an  innovative   diagnostic  program  that 
will   seek  to  refine  our  definitions  of  the  problems  of 
delinquent  youths   and  consequently  develop  more  ef- 
fective responses.     This  program  has  the  potential 
to  make  a  major  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  delinquency  and  the  programming  that   is  needed. 
This   program  will  be   fully  supported  with  LEAA  funds. 
At  the   same  time     DYS  has   secured  federal  monies  to   fund  in- 
novative  directions,   state  monies  have  been  increased  to   fund  the 
secure   system,   detention  intake  systems,   girls'    services,   and  strengthen 
residential  and  non-residential  programs.     Underfunding  of  DYS  was  so 
severe   in  1976  that   few  programs   could  hold  onto   a  youth,   let   alone  treat 
him.     Since  that  time,  the  purchase  of  care  budget  has   increased  con- 
siderably and  DYS  can  in  FY   1 80  provide   responsible   care  to  most   of  the 
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youths   sent  to  us.     An  adequate  level  of  funding  must  be  maintained 
in  the  ensuing  years  to  continue  this   dramatic  progress.      If  it   is  not, 
recidivism  of  the  youth  is   inevitable.      It   is   a  chaotic  youth  service 
system  and  high  recidivism  this   Commonwealth  cannot   afford,   rather  than 
reasonable  costs  of  care.     At  the   same  time  we  feel  a  concomitant  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  the  most   cost-effective  and  least   labeling  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  youth  entrusted  to  our  care. 

The   following  section  attempts  to  provide  the  highlights  of 
the  DYS  budget,   how  it   has  been  utilized,   and  how    inextricably   it   is  re- 
lated to   our  progress. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


The  Department  of  Youth  Services   is   one  of  seven  major  agen- 
cies within  the  Secretariat  of  Human  Services.     The   chief  executive 
officer  is   the   Commissioner,  who  is   appointed  "by  the  Governor  to  a 
coterminous   term.      The  Department   divides   its   operational  responsi- 
bilities  among   four  Bureaus,   as   follows:   Bureau  of  Aftercare;  Bureau 
of  Programs;   Bureau  of  Clinical  Services;   and  Bureau  of  Girls' 
Services.      Each  Bureau  is  headed  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 

As   depicted  in  the  Organizational  Chart  below,   a  Deputy  Commis< 
sioner,   also  appointed  by  the   Governor,   oversees  the   four  Bureaus,  as 
well  as  the  Personnel  and  Budget  offices.     The  Legal,  Investigation, 
and  Public   Information  Officers   report   directly  to  the  Commissioner. 


Department   of  Youth  Services 


Table  of  Organizatio n 


Bureau  of 
After  Care 


|  Commi  s sioner 


-  Public   Information  Officer 

-  Legal  Services  Unit 

-  Investigations  Unit 
\  Deputy  Commissioner  1 


 1  

Bureau  of 
Programs 


-  Personnel 

-  Budget 


Bureau  of 
Clinical  Services 


Bureau  of 
Girls  1  Services 


The   following  section   describes   each  of  the  Bureaus   and  their 
functions.      Refer  to  Table   B  for  a  detailed  Table   of  Organization. 
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A .      The   Bureau  of  Aftercare 

During  1978  a  major  management   review  was   undertaken.  Con- 
sequently,  the   responsibilities   of  the  Bureau  of  Aftercare  were  altered 
to  better  reflect   a  sane  organization  and   division  of  tasks.  Prior 
to  this   change,   all  regional  matters  were   supervised  through  this  Bureau. 
This   represented  eighty  percent   of  the  agency  workload  and  included 
two  very  distinct  work  areas:    (l)    case  management,   and   (2)   program  de- 
velopment and  maintenance.     There  was   insufficient   staff,   expertise,  or 
time  to  accord  the  proper  investment   in  either  vital  area. 

On  May  22,   1978,  the  program  development   and  maintenance  activ- 
ities were  transferred  to   a  new  Bureau  of  Programs.     The  Bureau  of 
Aftercare  became  a  Bureau  devoted  to   casework  management.     This  permitted 
the   development   of   a  casework  management  model   for   closer  and  better 
supervision  of  the   child  care   and  monitoring  process,   and  more  concentra- 
tion on  training  the   casework  staff. 

The  Assistant   Commissioner  for  Aftercare  has  the  responsibility 
for  supervising  the   seven  regional  directors    (See  Table  C  )   under  whom 
serve  the   full   staff  responsible   for  care  and  custody  of  DYS  youths.  The 
work  includes   intake,   non-secure   detention,    formulation  of  treatment 
plans,  monitoring  treatment   plans,   court   liaison  at   all   stages,   and  dis- 
charge of  youth  upon  rehabilitation  or  maturity   (age  17   ).     This   Bureau  has 
ultimate   responsibility   for  each   individual  youth. 

The  Bureau  now  includes   on  its   central   staff  five   support  units: 
(l)     The  Training  Unit,   assisted  by  a  federally- 
funded  project,    designs   curricula,   and  de- 
livers  training  to   all   regional   staff.  The 
training   covers  the   full   range  of  casework 
issues   and  skills. 
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(2)  The  Health  Services  Unit   is   currently  de- 
signing a  health  monitoring  system,  super- 
vising  a  health   research  project,    and  build- 
ing a  health  needs   analysis   into  the 
initial  assessment  process   for  each  youth. 
This  unit  was   introduced  in  1978  and 
functions     with   federal   and  foundation 
funds . 

(3)  The  Educational   Services   Unit   is  responsible 
for  monitoring  the   educational  plan  develop- 
ment  and  implementation   for  all  youths.  In 
1978,   DYS  was   able  to   assign  one  educational 
liaison  to  each  region  and  one  to  each  secure 
unit.     This   federally-funded  resource  will 
allow  DYS  to  CORE  all   appropriate  youngsters 
and,  with  the  Department  of  Education  and 
local  educational  authorities,   design  and 
implement   an   Individual  Educational  Plan  (lEP) 
for  each  youth. 

( k )     The  Manpower  Services  Unit,   staffed  totally 

with   federal   funds,   has   enabled  DYS   to  include 
a  vocational   component   in  the   assessment   of  all 
appropriate  youth,    secure   jobs   and  training  for 
all   appropriate  youth,   and   involve   the  Department 
in  some  extremely  hopeful  and  exciting  programs. 
The   largest  program  within  this   Unit   is  the 
Restitution  Program,  which  now  enrolls  over 
a  hundred  youths   in  work,   rehabilitation  services, 
and  making  restitution  to  victims. 
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(5)     The   fifth  unit   is   the  Management  Unit.  The 

staff  of  this  Unit   are  responsible   for  deten- 
tion placement   coordination,  day-to-day 
oversight  of  regional   case  management 
activity,   and  general  monitoring  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau.     The  Bureau  is 
responsible  for  full  management  of  the  non- 
secure detention  system  through  the  regions, 
and  this  task,  too,   falls  to  the  Management 
Unit . 

The  Bureau  of  Aftercare  is   now  a  coherent  operational  section 
of  the  agency,   adequately  staffed  to  comprehensively  respond  to  the 
task  of  the  regions   in  their  all-important  task  of  developing  and  mon- 
itoring a  sensible  route  to  lawful  behavior  for  each  youth. 

The  regions  are  in  many  ways  the  heart  of  the  agency.  Their 
functions   are  closest  to  the  youths.     They  are  the  entry  point   for  every 
DYS  youth  and  are  responsible  for  guiding  them  from  intake  to  rehabil- 
itation.    Refer  to  Table  D   for  an  overview  of  their  staff,  budget,  and 
client  population. 
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TABLE  C 


DYS.REGIONAL  OFFICES 


REGION  I      John  McElligott,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
91  School  St. 
Springfield,  MA  01105 

REGION  II     Paul  Leahy,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
75-B  Grove  St. 
Worcester,  MA  01605 

REGION  III    Charles  Boardman,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
336  Baker  Ave. 
Concord,  MA  01742 

REGION  IV    George  Cashman,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
Goldsmith  Building 
Gregory  St. 
Middleton,  MA  01949 

REGION  V     Frank  Masciarelli,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
725  Granite  St. 
Braintree,  MA  02184 

REGION  VI    Ray  Mason,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
150  Causeway  St.  —  9th  Fl. 
Boston,  MA  02114 

REGION  VII  Charles  Dunlap,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
Lakeville  Hospital 
P.O.  Box  622 
Lakeville,  MA  02346 


(413)  736-0362 
727-1258 
727-1259 

(800)  332-3234 

791-9220 
791-9228 
791-9229 
727-4120 

369-8713 
727-6172 
727-6173 


774-5850 
774-5851 
727-7835 
(800)  892-0210 


848-8770 
848-8771 
727-7409 
727-7618 

727-7952 
727-7953 
727-9405 
727-8448 

947-7650 
947-7651 
727-1440, 
Ext.  235 
(800)  242-2864 
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B .     The  Bureau  of  Programs 

The   creation   of  this   Bureau  in  May  of   1978  was   one   of  the  most 
significant   administrative   accomplishments   of  this  administration. 
This   Bureau  is   locus  of  all  program  development  and  maintenance  activ- 
'  ities  previously  located  in  the   Bureau  of  Aftercare.      It   is    funded  with 
a  federal   grant   intended  to   enable   a  concentrated  effort   on  building 
the  program  options    of  the   community-based   and  secure   systems.      In  this 
Bureau  lies   the  heart   of  the  management   of  the   community-based  system. 

The  Bureau  includes   a  number  of  units  which   are   constructed  in 
a  manner  intended  to  most   strongly   coordinate   and   support   the  program 
development   and  management   of  the   agency.      The   primary   functional  areas 
are  : 

1.  Program   support   and   contracting    (3  teams); 

2.  A  procedures   and  accounting  unit  for 
oversight   and  control; 

and 

3.  Planning,   data,   and  research, 
(l)   The   Contracting  Units: 

Each  of  the  three  Contracting  Units   is  headed  by  a  Contract 
Officer.     They  integrate  the  previously  discreet   functions  of  contractin 
monitoring,    evaluating,   auditing  and  technical   assistance.      Each  over- 
sees  roughly   forty  contracted  programs.      Key  elements   of  their  work  in- 
clude:   upgrading  quality   of  program  proposals,   contract  negotiations, 
twice-yearly  monitoring   reports   on  each  program,   annual   evaluation  re- 
ports  on   each  program,    annual   audit   reports   on  each  program,  provision 
of  technical   assistance   as   needed,   utilization   of  a  network  of  regional 
office  monitors,   and  the   development   and   application   of   standards  for 
each  type  of  community-based  service. 
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These  Units  provide   a  comprehensive   support   system  for  each  pro- 
gram and  enable  the   agency  to   gather  critical  program  information  through 
out  the  year   so  that  the  re-contracting  process   reflects  the  activities 
and  strengthening  requirements   identified  in  the   course  of  the  year. 

(2)  The  Procedures   and  Accounting  Unit: 

Procedures   and  Accounting  combines  the   functions  of  grants  ac- 
counting,  contracting  administrative  services,   and  quality  control  for 
all  Bureau  paper  work.      In  effect,  this  Unit   is  the   structural  mechanism 
for  assuring  that   all  paper  work  related  to   federal  grants   and  purchase 
of  service   contracts   is   completed  correctly  and  processed  on  time. 
Grants   accounting,   AF-T   coordination    (the  yearly  contracting  plan),  and 
liaison  to  the  Rate   Setting  Commission  are  all   important   concerns  of 
this   Unit . 

(3)  Planning,   Research   and  Data: 

The   contract  teams  provide   day-to-day  enrichment   and  quality 
control  of  programs.     The  long-run  program  development  plan   and  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  inform  that  process   depend  on  the  work  of  the 
Planning,   Research,   and  Data  Unit. 

The  Planning   function   at  DYS  has   gone  through  an  evolution  based 
in  part  on   improvements   in  the   data  available   for  planning  over  the  past 
few  years   and  on  the   development   of  the  Bureau  of  Programs .     Needs  as- 
sessments,  proposal  preparation,   response  to   informational  inquiries 
and   surveys,    and  budget   planning  are   all   standard  functions   of  this 
Unit.      The   annual  budget   plan   is   the  base   off  which  the   three  contract 
teams  work.      Special   initiatives  begun   in  1978  include  the  development 
of  a  centralized  information   data  bank  of  agency  documents   and  descrip- 
tions  for  active  use   internally,    for  historical   records,  or   for  responses 
to  the  public's  requests. 
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Through  the  Data  shop,   this   Unit   also  maintains   ongoing  respon 
sibilities   for   coordinating  the   DYS   Title  XX   and  Medicaid  claims. 

The  Research   function   is    carried  on  through   a  Research  Review 
Committee.     This   Committee   reviews   and  monitors   research  projects. 
Chaired  and  assisted  by  technical   support   in  this   Unit,   the  Committee 
is   charged  with:    (l)   recommending  to  the  Commissioner  what  research 
projects   should  be   approved,    (2)   monitoring   all   approved  research  pro- 
jects,   (3)    establishing  annually  DYS   research  priorities,    (U)  soliciti 
funds   and  outside   researchers,   and   (5)   operating  research  projects 
as   needed  to  meet   annual  priority  goals. 

The  Data  Processing   function  has   seen  marked  improvement 
since   the   current   computerized   data  system  has   corrected  initial  de- 
sign problems.      The   system  contains   information   on   clients,  programs, 
and  youth  placements.      With  the   completion  of  other  major  improve- 
ments  in  19T9»  this   system  will  provide   computerized  data  for  planning 
policy  development,    fiscal  administration,  program  evaluation, 
regional  management,   budget   development,    and   research  purposes.  The 
improvement  in  the  Management   Information  System  will,   in   fact,  provid 
DYS  with   a  solid  and  workable  MIS   for  the   first  time   in  our  history. 
The  estimated  date  of  full   completion  of  this   system  is  January,  1980. 

The  Bureau  of  Programs,  with  its   operating  units,   is   an  organ- 
izational model  that   is  being   carefully  regarded  by  the   entire  Human 
Services   system.      It  was  painstakingly   designed   and  implemented  with 
the   intent   that   it  would  provide   a   fine  mechanism  to  properly   and,  in 

an  informed   fashion,   develop   and  manage   the   programs   of   a  radically  de 

J 

centralized  system.     Deinstitutionalization   is   occuring  all  over  the 
nation.      It   is   critical   to  be   aware   that   deinstitutionalization   is  not 
a  program  or  a  system.      It   is   an   act  and  a  policy.     To  build  a  program 
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and  an   alternative   system  of   care   requires    a  well-conceived  and 
operated   Central   support   Bureau  as   well   as    strong   regions.      The  Central 
Bureau  must  be  marked  by  both  excellence   in   its    individual  components 
and   careful    coordination.      Any   slippage   can  permit   programs   to  falter 
and   clients   to   suffer   and  regress    in  their   rehabilitation.      The  stakes 
are  high   enough  that   the   Programs   Bureau  must   be   constantly  vigilant 
and  minimize   failures   in   communication   or  operation.      Because   of  the 
vital   nature   of  this   Bureau,   we  believe   it    is   this  administration's 
single  most    important    contribution  to  the   contracted   services  system. 
(See   Table  B    for  Table   of  Organization) 
C .      The   Bureau  of  Clinical  Services 

This   Bureau  is   headed  by   an  Assistant   Commissioner   and  is 
divided   into   two   line  units. 

The   primary   function   of  this   Bureau   is   to   oversee   the  secure 
treatment   and  secure    detention   systems.      The   Bureau's   mandate  is 
threefold:    to  protect   communities    from  youth  who  present   a  high  risk 
as   a  result   of  impulsive,   destructive  behavior;   to  provide  quality 
rehabilitative   and  clinical   services  to  these  youths;   and  to  maintain 
safe,   secure,   and  humane   facilities   for  those  youths   in  need  of 
security. 

Secure   Detention:    The   Secure   Detention  Unit   is   one   of  the 
two   line   units   and  is   coordinated  by   a  Director,   who   is  adminis- 
tratively  responsible   for  the   four   secure   detention   facilities    for  boys. 
(Table  A).      There   are   a  total   of  ninety-two   slots    in  the   units,  allocated 
to   regions   and  used  according   to   regional  needs. 

Detention   is   used   for  pr e- adj udi c at i on  ,    and   regulations  stip- 
ulate  that    final   disposition  must   be   made  within   forty-five  days. 
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Consistent  programming  is   difficult   in  the   secure  detention 
units  because  of  the   ever-changing  population,   the   diverse  needs  of 
these  youths,    and  the   irregular  length  of  time  youths   are  detained. 
Factors   over  which  the  Bureau  has  more   control,   such  as  training, 
hiring,   program  strengthening  and  facility  renovation,   have  received 
increasing  amounts   of  attention,   resulting  in   further  stabilization 
of  this   system.     The   subsequent  movement  away  from  a  crisis  atmos- 
phere has   increased  the  time   available  to   develop  management  and 
treatment  policies   and  procedures.      In  addition,   the  Roslindale  Con- 
sent Decree   and  its   sequel,   the  Roslindale   Improvement  Plan  have  served 
to   strengthen  management,   treatment,   training,   and  care   at  the  deten- 
tion  facilities   throughout  the  state. 

The   following  issues  were   addressed,   although  not  completely 
resolved  in  1978:    improvement   of  physical   facilities;   increased  and 
changed  expectations   of  staff  performance  via  revised  employment  qual- 
ifications  and  job   descriptions;   improved  recreational   facilities;  im- 
proved educational  programs   and  broadened  vocational  training;  super- 
vised hiring  procedures   and  objective  job  performance  measurement;  in- 
creased independent  monitoring  of  floor  life   and  residential  care; 
effective   communications  within  units,  between  units,   central  and 
regional  offices;   a  comprehensive  pre-service  and  in-service  training 
program.      One  of  the  major  issues   confronting  DYS   in  1979   is   to  reduce 
the  number  of  youth  who  are   in  the   secure   detention  system  on  reception 
status.     The  problem  can  be   addressed  by  our  improved  case  management 
system,   by   creating  additional   resources,   and  by   improved  monitoring 
of  the   detention  process.      There   are   currently  more  youth  in  the  deten- 
tion  system  than  need  to  be  there. 
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Secure   Treatment:      The   secure   treatment    system  is   designed  to 
serve   those  youths   committed  to   the  Department  who   are   not  appropriate 
candidates    for   community  programs   because   they  pose   a  threat   to  the 
public   and/or  to   themselves.      This    determination   is  made  by   a  secure 
screening  team  following   a  regional   staffing  which  makes   a  prelimin- 
inary   determination   of  need   for   security.      The   decision   is   based  on 
a  panel  vote  that   relates   to   formal  written   criteria   for  entry. 

On  Table  A  you  will   see   listed  the   six   current   and  planned  facil- 
ities  operating   in  this    system.      Each  of  the   three   older  programs  has 
gone   through   extensive   improvement   in  the   clinical,   educational,  voca- 
tional  and   recreational   areas.      The   BASICS  Program  was   opened  in  1978 
and  offers   a  well-conceived   fifteen-bed   service   on   the   top   floor  of 
Judge   John  J.    Connelly  Youth  Center.      Another   fifteen-bed  program  has 
been   contracted  to  the   Robert   F.    Kennedy  Action   Corp.    and  is   slated  to 
open   in  Westborough   in    July  of  1979  s   while   the   sixth  program  is  being 
developed  and  will  operate   in  Worcester. 

Another  program, run   in   conjunction  with  Mass.    Halfway  Houses, Inc 
is    functioning  as   a  transitional  program  for  youths  who  have  success- 
fully  completed  one   of  the   secure  programs.     This  will  prepare   a  youth 
to  enter  into   a  less   structured  environment. 

In  1978,   special  emphasis  was  placed  on  refined  intake  and 
placement   procedures,   on   individualized  treatment   plans,   on  intimate 
coordination  with  the   regional   caseworkers,    and  on   a  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation philosophy  which  will  be  expressed  systemwide   in  early  1979 
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Only  by  recognizing  that  youth  who  enter  the   secure  treatment 
system  are   the  most   disorganized,   impulsive,   and  disruptive,   and  have 
from  their  earliest  years   experienced  repeated  failure   and  chronic  de- 
privation,  could  the  aforementioned  improvements  be   addressed.     To  be- 
gin to   compensate   for  the  helplessness   and  uncontained  rage  resulting 
from  such  life   experiences,  our  programs   are  multifaceted  and  offer 
our  clients   comprehensive  treatment   including  these   several  components: 
clinical,   educational,   vocational,   recreational  and  family  therapies. 
Each  treatment  plan  employs   these  therapeutic   aspects   according  to  each 
client's   individual  needs   and  strengths.      Because  the   individual  units 
are  very   small,   our  vocational   and   (sometimes)   recreational  offerings 
are    understandably  limited.     To  compensate   for  this  we   are  establish- 
ing ,through  CETA,day  work  programs;  we   are   designing  with  the  state 
Office  of  Education  a  "vocational  van"  program  which  would  make  our  vo- 
cational offerings  mobile  and  available  to  all  units ;  where   full  re- 
creation programs   are  not   feasible,  we  use  local  gyms   and  pools.  The 
task  is   awesome.     Our  secure  programs  have  very  high  recidivism  rates, 
and  the  youth  in  care   in  security  present  the  most   difficult  of  clinical 
and  behavior  management   issues. We   are   confident  that   l8  months  of  re- 
programming,   new  programming,   new  staff  and  staff  training  will  result 
in  healthier  youth  whose   recidivism  rates  will  be  lower  in  1979 • 

Within  a  therapeutic  milieu,   the  direct   care,   educational,  vo- 
cational,   clinical   and  administrative   staff  provide  the  role  models 
with  whom  our  clients  will   relate   and  identify.     Through  these  relation- 
ships  and  positive   identifications,   a  youth  can  begin  to  discover  and 
practice   an  appropriate   and   constructive  lifestyle,   an  alternative  to 
the   self-destruction   and  chaos   of  "the   streets"   and  crime. 
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Most   of  our  youth  have   experienced  neither  predictability,  trust, 
nor  a   sense  that   the  world  will   give   them  what   they  need.      Their  great- 
est  joy,   however  short-lived,   has   often  been  the   exhiliration  of  a  car 
theft,   a  car  chase,   or  a  riot.     The  youths  have  not  had  the  experience 
of  a  sense  of  mastery  over  their  day-to-day  lives.     Consequently,  a  suc- 
cessful program  must  offer  the   consistency  which  will  enable  the  youth 
to  become  organized,   to   develop  the   controls   they  presently  lack,  and 
to  protect  them  and  their  communities   from  themselves.     The  programs 
must    (l)   offer  the  opportunity  to   identify  and  develop  the   assets  that 
the  client  possesses   so  he  might  build  a  sense  of  self  and  self-worth; 
(2)   teach  academic  and  vocational   skills   to  provide   a  sense  of  mastery 
and  competence;   and   (3)   provide   a  means   of  developing  skills   for  inde- 
pendent living  and  use  of  leisure  time  to  promote   a  sense  of  personal 
autonomy . 

We  will  thus  be   addressing  the  past   and  present  circumstances 
of  the   client   and  preparing  him  for  the  future.     Comprehensive  treatment 
must  also  take  some  responsibility  for  the   client's   future.     All  treat- 
ment  is   designed  with  an  eye  toward  aftercare  and  includes  the  client's 
caseworker,   family,   and  other  significant  people  in  his   life.     We  en- 
deavor to  avoid  a  client   falling  into  the  gap  between  secure  treatment 
and  the  community. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  that   each  client  will  be   safe   and  produc- 
tive,  for  himself  and  society.     We  provide  opportunities  to   change  and 
grow,   and  a  deep  commitment  that  we  will  not   give  up  on  youths   so  that 
they  will  not  give  up  on  themselves. 


The  Training  Unit:     The  Training  Unit   is  one  of  two  staff 
support  units   operating  within  the  Bureau  of  Clinical  Services.  Two 
additional  staff  were  hired  this  year  in  the  areas   of  training  and 
program  development.     A  three-pronged  training  effort  was  initiated 
in  1978,   under  the  direction  of  a  new  trainer.     First,   all  new  employee 
participate   in  a  two-week  pre-service  training  program  at  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Academy  in  Southboro.      The  training  focuses   on  the 
development  of  interpersonal   skills,   self-awareness,  procedural  duties, 
maintenance  of  security,   programming  skills,   including:  education, 
recreation,   and  appropriate  use  of  leisure  time;  behavior  management, 
crisis   intervention,   and  the  history  of  DYS . 

The   second  component,    in-service  training,   includes  regional/ 
unit  training  around  common  issues   as  well  as  more   intense   and  soph- 
isticated training   in  the  areas   first  presented  in  the  pre-service 
program.     The  third  component   is  on-the-job  training.    The  program 
supervisor  works  with  clinical  and  direct-care   staff  daily  to  develop 
better  programming  and  care   skills   in  each  facility. 

Secure  Support  Unit:     This   unit  provides   additional  support 
to  the  training  effort   as  well  as   a  trained , floating , di rect-care  team 
to  relieve   regular  staff  while  they  receive  training.     The   secure  sup- 
port team  includes  three   staff  members   in  addition  to  the   floating  care 
staff.     They  are   responsible   for  assisting  the  Training  Unit   and  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  drafting  standards   and  policies,  overseeing 
operations,   preparing  training   curriculum,   scheduling  training  sessions 
assessing  training  needs,   keeping  abreast   of  innovations   in  the  secure 
care   field,   coordinating  with  the  regions    for   aftercare,   designing  pro- 
grams  and  generally  enriching  the  quality  of  service. 
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The   abbreviated  sketch  below   shows   the   organization   of  the 
Bureau  and  its   operating   and  support  units. 

Bureau  of  Clinical  Services 
Table   of  Organization 


Asst.    Commissioner   for   Clinical  Services 


Secure   Screening  Team— 


-  Training  Unit 

-  Secure   Support  Unit 


Director  of  Secure  Detention 


Director  of  Secure  Treatment 


L 


Detention  Units 


-  Treatment   Units ,  and 

-  Transition  House 
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After  three  years  of  hard  work, the  Bureau  has   developed  in 
a  manner   consistent  with  the   recommendations   of  the   Task  Force   on  Secure 
Facilities.      The   recommended  aftercare  program  has   "been   developed;  the 
coordination  with  regions   is   in  place;   the   screening  process   is  sensitive 
and  careful;   the  units   are   carefully  monitored;  they  provide  differing 
modes   of   care;   they   are   geographically   dispersed.      The   staff  to  child 
ration   is   1-3/U   to   1.      In   each  particular   of  each  program  we   have  attempted 
to  meet  the   desired  goals. 

Despite   dramatic  progress,    clearly  perfection  has   not  been 
achieved.      Security  presents  us  with  our  most   difficult   challenge  and  no 
group  of  children   locked  in   a   facility  will   ever  be   served  without  pro- 
blems  and  difficulties.     Meeting  the   challenge  of  the  task  inherent   in  re- 
habilitation of   adolescents    in   a  secure   setting   requires   constant  effort, 
concentration,   and  openness   to  criticism.     This   task  must  be  constantly 
addressed.      We   feel   strongly  that  the  basis   of  a  humane,,  secure  system 
is  threefold:    architectural   security;   adequate,   stimulating  programs;  and 
well-trained  and  support  ed    staff.     We  had  thought  that  new  staff  mem- 
bers ,   enriched  programming,    and  better   facilities   constituted  the  answer. 
We  were  wrong.      We   demand  that   staff  in  our   secure   units   not  be  custodians 
or  guards,   but   that  they   engage   constantly   and   effectively  with   some   of  the 
most   volatile   and  violent   youths   in  the   state.     As   a  result,   the  burn-out 
factor  was   high  and  incidents  were   not   uncommon.      Thus,   we   came   to  see 
that   constant   and  intensive   staff  support  was   an   essential   component   of  a 
healthy   secure   system.      As   a  result   of  training   and  staff  support  initia- 
tives,   staff  turnover   in   secure   units   is    at   an   all-time   low  and  the  units 
are  both   safer   and  more  humane. 
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One  of  the  worst  things   that   can  happen  to   a  secure  unit   is  that 
it   can  become   isolated   from  the   community   at   large.      Thus,   we   intend  to 
have   a  community  advisory  hoard  to  each  of  our  secure  units,  whose  func- 
tion will  be  to   stimulate   community  resources   and  linkages  (including 
volunteers),   and  to  provide   on-going  program  monitoring  and  criticism. 
D .      Bureau  of  Girls'  Services 

This   Bureau  is   headed  by   an  Assistant   Commissioner,  who  is 
supported  by   a  Director  of  Girls'    Security   and   a  Director  of  Girls'  Pro- 
gramming . 

DYS   continues   its   main   commitment   to  providing  equitable  and 
appropriate   services    for  girls.      1978   saw  the  inception    of  a   statewide  net- 
work of  girls'   programs   to  augment  the   non-residential   services  offered 
in  the   regions.      This   network   focused  on  the  priority  of  residential  care 
to  DYS   girls.      In  1977,   Representative  Barbara  Gray's   Task  Force   on  DYS 
Girls  had  discovered  that   2k%   of  DYS   girls   passed  through  nine  placements 
in   a  given  year.      In  analyzing  this   statistic   further,    it  was   found  that 
of  the   2h%  of  the  unstable  population,   88%   of  the  girls  had  been  placed 
only   in   foster  care  with  no  other  option  available  to  them. 

Thus,   in  1978  the  Department   developed  models   of  structured 
residential   care  that  would  stabilize   and  treat   girls  who  had  been  unable 
to   find  such  settings   in  the  past. 

Cameron  House   opened  in   1977,    continued  its   secure  treatment  for 
five   girls   from  the   Boston  area.      In   conjunction  with  the   secure,  residen- 
tial program,   another   seven  girls   are  treated  in  an  aftercare  tracking  pro. 
gram . 

Based  on  the   success   of  this  model,   DYS  applied  for  and  was 
awarded  from  the  Office   of  Juvenile   Justice   in  Washington  a  half  million 
dollar  grant  to   develop  additional  programs.     As   a  result,   two  new  secure 
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treatment   facilities  were  opened  for  "bid  in  early  1978.  Contracts 
were   awarded  and   start-up   stages   wereini tiated ,    and  expected  intake  dates 
are   set   for   spring  of  1979.      All  three   of  these   secure   treatment  facil- 
ities were   regionalized  in   order  to   serve   girls   as   close   to  their  commun- 
ity as   possible.      CROP  House   in  western  Massachusetts  will   offer  secure 
treatment   for  ten   girls   primarily   from  Regions   I   and  II.      DARE  House,  to 
be   located  in  Littleton,  will  provide   treatment   for  twelve  girls. 

In   addition  to   secure  treatment   programs,   the   Department  began 
to  look   at   specialized  structured  group  homes   to   serve   girls  before  they 
reached  a  secure  treatment   stage.      The  Northeast   Family   Institute  opened 
the  Back-Up  House  to   supplement  the  NFI   Intensive  Girls'    Program  in  fos- 
ter care.      This   Program  is   located  in  Region  IV.     The  Robert  F .  Kennedy 
Action  Corps   will   offer  a   similar  residential   care   program  for  girls  on 
the   South  Shore.      Finally,   the  Roxbury  Mult i -Servi ce   Center   female  res- 
idence  survived  a  very  difficult   zoning  process   in  the  City  of  Boston  and 
opened  its   doors  to  twelve  troubled  girls   from  Boston. 

The   comprehensive  treatment   system  also  addressed  the  issue  of 
detention  for  girls.     In  1978  ,   the  Brockton  YWCA ,  the  newest  detention 
facility  for  girls,   continued  and  improved  its   operation.     This  facility 
has   received  much  praise   for   its   sensitive   and  excellent   care.  Charlestown 
detention  was   re-designed  progr ammat i cally  and  relocated   from  its  basement 
quarters   to   a   sunny   suite   in  the   Charlestown   Y.      Pelletier  Center,  located 
in  Marlboro,    continued  to   offer  the   same   high   quality   of  diagnosis  and 
care   for  twelve  girls. 

In   addition  to   developing  new  programs,   this   Bureau  has  acted 
as   an   organizer  of  private   providers   to   serve   girls.      In  April,  spear- 
headed by  the  Department,    approximately  200  providers   from  across  the 
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state  participated  in  a  day  of  resource   sharing  and  learning.  A 
group  of  these  providers   continues   to  meet  monthly   in   an  effort  to 
obtain   comprehensive   quality  treatment   for  girls. 

The   attention  to   girls   and  women   in  the   juvenile   and  crim- 
inal justice   system  across  the  nation   is   a  salient   issue.     They  have 
long  been   swept   aside   as   not   important   or  too  painful   a  reminder  of 
our   failure.      DYS   attacked  this   problem  openly   and  is   now,   as   a  re- 
sult,  equipped  to   serve   girls   on   an   equal   level  with  boys,   to  give 
girls    an   equal   chance   at  rehabilitation. 
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CHAPTER  III 

BUDGET   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  YOUTH   SERVICES   -  1978 

One   of  the  most   severe  problems   the  Department   of  Youth  Serv- 
ices  confronted  three  years   ago  was   a  budget   that  was   insufficient  to 
support  the   spectrum  of  services  vital  to  a  community-based  system. 
The  budget  of  fiscal  year   (FY)   1976  was   almost  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars   less   than   it  was   in  FY  197*+.      As   the   Calhoun   administration  began 
to  build  the  needed  system  through   reallocation,   attraction  of  federal 
funds,   and  inter-agency  cost   and  service   sharing,   the   confidence  of  the 
legislature  was  won  and  funds  were  appropriated  in  FY  1977  to  build  the 
secure  system,   the  girls'    system,   and  detention.      In  fiscal   1978,   the  DYS 
budget   advanced  to  $18 , 1+00  , 000 .     This  was   only  a  four  percent   increase  be- 
yond the   197*+   funding  level   ($17,569,000)   but  was   symbolically  important 
as  well  as   fiscally,   since   it  was   a  clear  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  that  DYS  was   credibly  building  a  viable  and^ef f ect ive  system. 
This   funding   for  FY  1978  allowed  DYS  to: 
open  three  new  secure  programs   for  boys :   one  treatment   facility  in 
Boston;   one   secure  aftercare  residence  in  Boston;   and  a  medical  program 
to  screen  all  boys   in  secure  detention. 

pick-up  of  three   federally  funded  secure  programs   for  boys   in  Taunton, 
Boston  and  Worcester. 

initiate  a  new  secure  treatment  program  for  girls   in  Somerville. 
This  program,   Cameron  House,   has   received  wide  attention   for  its  ex- 
cellence . 

provide   a  new  secure  detention  program  for  girls   in  Brockton. 
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provide   the   necessary   funds   to  totally   re-tool   the  Charlestown 
girls'    detention  program,   allowing   an   attractive   new  setting,  re- 
furnishing,  program  changes,    and  staff  re-training, 
initiate  a  new  detention  intake  program  in  Region  VI,  allowing 
screening,   placement,   and  court  transportation  for  all  detained  youths, 
initiate  several  new  programs   and  strengthen  existing  programs ,  in- 
cluding  all   secure  programs,   the    forestry   camp,   and  programs   in  the 
regions.      Among  those  programs   begun   in  1978  were  Pilgrim  Center  in 
Braintree,   Alpha  Omega  in  Littleton,   and  735   House   in  Wakefield, 
three   of  the  most   effective   group  homes   in  the  state. 

In  fiscal  year  1979  ,   the  Department   is  using  its  "budgetary  in- 
crease to  : 

.     open  two  new  boys'    secure  programs,   one  in  Westboro  and  one  short-term 
(two-twelve  weeks)   program  at  the  YMCA  in  Worcester   (Justice  Model), 
greatly  improve  the  program  in  one  boys'    secure  program  in  Boston, 
open  two  girls'    group  homes   and  one  secure   facility   for  girls, 
open  a  group  home  and  a  shelter  care  program  in  Region  I. 
improve  the  boys'    shelter  care  program  in  Brockton,  which  serves 
Regions  V   (Quincy  and  surrounding  area)   and  VII    ( Lakeville/New  Bed- 
f or d/C ape  )  . 

Continue   strengthening  non-residential   and  residential  programs  to 
give  better  care   and  supervision  where  needed. 

Restructure  the  Penikese  Island  School  to  provide   care   for  difficult 
DYS  youth. 

At   the   same   time   DYS  has   increased  the   strength   and   scope  of 
programs   utilizing   state   funds   for  security,   detention,   girls'  services, 
and  medical  emergency  care;   federal  and  private   funds  have  been  attracted 
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to  provide  educational,   employment,   and  restitution  programs  as  well 
as  health  planning.     The  tot-al  non-state   dollars   in  DYS  increased 
from  about  $1  million  in  FY    '76  to  $3.6  million   in  fiscal  year  '78, 
to   a  projected  $7.7  million  FY    ' 80    (See   Chart  A).      DYS   has  successfully 
expanded  its   non-state   funds  by  300%   in  the  past  three  years,  while 
state  costs  have   increased  2h%   since  197*+,   giving  DYS  a  state  budget 
for  1979  of  $21,61+3,9^0. 

Almost   all  educational,   vocational  training,   and  work  exper- 
ience programs   for  DYS  youth  are  now  bourne  by  non-state  funds. 
Chart  A  shows   the  fund  amounts   and  percentage  increase  of  1978,  1979* 
and  anticipated  for  1980.     With  reference  to  the  DYS   state  budget,  there 
has  been  an   obvious   concentration  on  increasing   service   and  decreasing 
costs   of  administration   despite   increased  rigor   in  general   agency  man- 
agement  and  oversight   of  contracted  programs.      Chart  A  clearly  shows 
the  increases   in  purchased  services,   as  opposed  to  the  overall  budget, 
federal   funds,    and  DYS   administration.      The  percentage   increa-se  in 
service  each  year   is   at   least  three  times  greater  than  the  increase  in 
administration  costs.     The   administrative  costs,   subtracting  for  union- 
negotiated  salary  increases   and  inflation,  have  in  absolute  dollar 
amounts   actually  decreased  each  year   in   spite   of   improved  management 
of  a  growing   service  system. 

Chart   B   illustrates   the  FY    '78   and  FY    '79  budgets,    and  Chart  C 
illustrates   the   amounts   of  money   spent   on   each  type   of   service  we  pur- 
chased  in  the  Purchase   of  Service  Account    in  FY    '78.      Chart   D  shows 
sources   for  non-state  DYS  revenues. 
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As   the   costs   of  care   rise   and  the   tax  base   decreases,    it  will 
"be   an   increasingly   difficult   challenge   for  DYS   to  build  and  maintain 
its   system;   however,   good  management,    quality  programs,  casework, 
maximum  non-state   funding,    and   developing  more   cost-effective,  natural 
forms   of  care    (e.g.,    restitution,    family  work,    etc.)   will   remain  the 
key  s  . 
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Chart  B 


DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 
BUDGET 


Administration 

Purchase  of  Services 

LEAA  —  Cash  Match 

Judge  Connelly  Youth  Center 
(Roslindale  Detention) 

Hampden  County 
(Westfield  Detention) 

Worcester  Secure  Treatment 

Stephen  L.  French  Youth  Forestry  Camp 

Community-Based  Treatment  Units 
(Regional  Budgets) 


FY  78 
1,418,745 
10,400,000 
160,000 

1,100,000 

419,000 
397,000 
416,000 

4,095,000 
18,405,745 


FY  79 
1,735,000 
12,635,000 
160,000 

939,940 

480,000 
445,000 
479,000 

4,770,000 
21,643,940 


FY  80* 
1,821,173 
14,785,819 
160,000 

977,063 

504,679 
469,067 
500,504 

4,922,998 
24,141,303 


*Anticipated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 


Service  Continuum 
and  Costs  in  Primary  Care  Categories 

FY  78 


A.  RESIDENTIAL  —  in  ascending  order  of  intensity 


Service 

1978  Cost 

Number  of  Youth 

Amount  Spent 

Per  Slot 

in  Average  Day 

FY  78 

1.  Treatment 

IndeDendent  Livine 

$  8  875 

NA 

$    2  T?7 

DYS  Foster  Care 

7  **4ft 

7Q 

147  V)f\ 

Contracted  Foster  Care 

6  1 10 

155 

fSl 7  219 

Intensive  Foster  Care 

9,292 

96 

526  157 

Boarding  School 

8^000 

6 

56,595 

Group  Care 

12,416 

66 

827,590 

msiiiuuondi  ocnooi 

1  1  AOO 
1  J,UUU 

10  /,  /OO 

Specialized  Groun  Care 

14  651 

2fS 

17Q  71 1 

Ji7,  /ll 

Structured  Groun  Care 

14  215 

41 

54S  1Q2 

Forestry  Camn  Proeram 

15  710 

30 

471  277 

Structured  Mental  Health 

Group  Care 

39,000 

38 

143,477* 

Psychiatric  Hospital 

50,000 

4 

19,821* 

Secure  Treatment 

26,400 

56 

1,615,490 

2.  Detention 

DYS  Foster  Care 

$  2,340 

15 

$  36,832 

Contracted  Foster  Care 

6,110 

70 

1 7ft  700 

Intensive  Foster  Care 

9,292 

25 

1  /0,4j0 

Shelter  Care 

21,000 

1  A7S  Aon 

Secure  Detention 

25,000 

1  1  Q 

1  lo 

7  Q7A 

B.    NON-RESIDENTIAL  SERVICES 

Service 

Cost 

Number  of  Youth 

Amount  Spent 

Per  Slot 

in  Average  Day 

FY  78 

Diagnostic 

$200-300  per  eval. 

NA 

304,046 

Detention  Intake 

NA 

NA 

241,027 

Counseling/  Casework 

3,156 

52 

254,244 

Work  Experience 

4,208 

35 

187,642 

Vocational  Training 

4,208 

NA 

1,090 

Family  Therapy/ Counseling 

3,773 

31 

108,000 

Restitution 

5,000 

20 

100,000* 

Counseling/  Education 

5,800 

141 

869,240 

Outreach  /  Tracking 

4,256 

237 

1,072,527 

♦Cost  to  DYS.  Remainder  of  costs  assumed  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  medical  insurance  programs. 

**Statewide  DYS  restitution  program,  operational  in  FY  79,  increased  capacity  to 
approximately  100  youths  per  day.  Cost  per  slot  estimated  to  be  $3,800  in  FY  80 
when  start-up  costs  are  assumed.  (Current  cost  /youth  roughly  $5,100) 
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Chart  D 


DETAILED  BREAKDOWN  OF  DYS  REVENUE  FOR  FY  79  and  FY  80 

February,  1979 


Grant 

Girls  Programs 

Diagnostic  Serv- 
ice Center 

Admin.  Technical 
Services  Assistance 


Greater  Boston 
YMCA 

Casework  Training 

Management 
Training 

Secure  Treat- 
ment Support 

M.I.S.  Develop- 
ment 

State-wide 
Restitution 

Childrens 
Hospital 

Lowell 
Restitution 

"Title  I" 

Special  Education 
89-3 1 3 

Vocational 
Education 

Health  Services 

Special  Education 
Cost-Sharing 

Health  Services 
Title  XX 


Source 

LEAA  Discretionary 
LEAA  —  block 

LEAA  —  block  grants 


LEAA  —  block 

LEAA  JJDPA 
LEAA/JJDPA 

LEAA  —  block 

LEAA  —  block 


LEAA  Discretionary 
CETA  DOL 

Ford  Foundation 


CETA  DOL 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 
89-313 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 


U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Department  of  Public 
Health 

Local  Educational 
Agencies 

Medicaid  and  Third 
Party  Health  Payments 

Title  XX 


FY  79 

$  419,280 
65,000 

172,581 


175,764 

147,478 
44,000 

102,948 


FY  80 

$  450,000 
260,000 

190,000 


-0- 

-0- 
-0- 

102,000 

50,000 


340,000  400,000 
900,000  1,000,000 

54,346  90,000 


48,000  -0- 

467,327  475,000 

663,380  670,000 

150,000  150,000 

-0-  250,000 

284,500  359,000 

199,800  277,000 

1,500,000  4,000,000 


Comments 

Grant  amount  increases  in  FY  80. 

Grant  annualizes  to  260,000  in 
1980. 

Based  on  continuation  and 
annualization  funding  of  this 
grant.  Increase  takes  into  account 
some  small  reduction  in  overall 
DYS  block  grant  allocation. 

Three  vear  funding  cycle  completed 
12/31  78. 

One-time  grant. 

One-time  grant. 


Final  year  of  three-year  funding 
cycle  to  end  12 '31  80. 

Funds  available  in  FY  79,  but  not 
to  be  used  until  FY  80.  Total  amount 
carried  over. 

FT  80  annualizes  FY  79  grant. 

S90,000  guaranteed  in  FY  80 
which  is  second  and  final  year 
of  grant. 


Funding  levels  computed  from 
entitlement  formula. 

Reflects  monies  carried  over  from 
79  to  80,  offsetting  slightly 
reduced  entitlement  funding. 

Based  on  projected  funding  levels 
computed  by  funding  agency. 

Based  on  projected  funding  levels 
computed  by  funding  agency. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSION ,    AND  MAJOR  AGENCY   OBJECTIVES,    CALENDAR  1979 


The   Harvard  Center   for   Criminal  Justice   completed  its  study 
in   1978  which   compared  the   recidivism  rates  "between  DYS   as   an  insti- 
tutional  entity   in   1968   and  DYS   as   a  post-institutional   entity  in 
197^.     The   study  reveals  that   recidivism  rates   rose  slightly  in  197^  - 
from  h^fo  to   55%    (recidivism  in  this   case  being  youth  either  recommitted 
to   DYS   or  placed  on  probation).      However,   when   scrutinized   closely,  the 
results   of  the   study  are   striking,   even  encouraging.  Consider: 


1.  If  the   youths  who  were   in   secure  institutions 
in  197^»   who   recidivated  at   an  astonishingly 
high  rate,    are   removed  from  the   study,   the  over- 
all  recidivism  rate   drops   for  those   in  community- 
based  programs    (e.g.,    alternative  education, 
group  homes,    foster   care,  etc.); 

2.  DYS   in   197*+,    the  year   from  which  the   second  group 
of  statistics   were   taken,   was   in   a   state  of  almost 
unimaginable   chaos.      The   dust   from  the  deinstitution- 
alization revolution  had  not  yet   settled.      It  was  a 
time  of  experimenting.     The  newborn  movement  was  yet 
unformed;   newer,   untested  community  programs  were 
opening   and   closing   rapidly  with   no-one  really 
knowing  why.      The  Agency  did  not   even  know  where 
many   of   its   youth  were; 

3.  In   197*+,   youth  were   tougher.      They  were  older, 
and  for  the  most   part   delinquent,    as   opposed  to 
status   offenders.      The   1968  youth  were   a  mix  of 
status   offenders   and  delinquents.      By   197*+,  almost 
all   status   offenders  were   out   of  the  system; 

h.      A  great  many   of  the   197*+  youth  had  served  time  in 
the   institutions   in   the   60's.      It   can  be  argued 
that   they  had  become   institutionalized  and  were 
unaccustomed  to   community  programs; 

5.      Recidivism  rates   actually   dropped  in   two   of  the 

seven  DYS   regions.      In  Region   II,   the   rate  dropped 
dramatically   from  6l%   to  (See  Table  F).  We 

speculate   that   these  were  the   regions   which  had 
developed  a  semblance  of  a  spectrum  of  care,  a 
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TABLE  E 


5.  (Cont'd) 

spectrum  ranging   from  services   provided  to 
children   at   home   through   secure   care.  Those 
regions  which  put   all   their   eggs   in   only  one 
or   two   program  baskets    showed  higher  recidivism. 

It   is   particularly   interesting  to   note   the  197^ 
recidivism  figures   according  to  type   of  care. 
From  a  high   figure   of   60%   for   secure   care,  they 
go   down   to   21%   for   group   homes,    19%    for  foster 
care,    and  23%   for  non-residential  services. 

We  believe   that   the   recidivism   figures  by  type  of 
care   and   in   the   two   regions  which   decreased  show 
that   the   community-based   system  is   effective  when 
practiced  with   strong   leadership   and  a  wide  range 
of  services. 


COMPARATIVE   RECIDIVISM  FIGURES 


Region 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Total 

1968 

h0% 

61% 

2k% 

36% 

kh% 

51% 

6o% 

kl% 

1979 

58% 

U5% 

h0% 

52% 

65% 

6h% 

50% 

55% 

Thus,   we   embark  on   calendar  year  1979  extremely  encouraged. 
The   system  is   maturer.      Poor  programs   have  been   closed   and  new  ones 
opened.      New  elements,    such   as   restitution   and   family  work,   have  been 
added  to   our   range   of   services.      The  presence   of   a  broad  spectrum  of 
program  options   is   now   coupled  with   a   sensible   case  management  system. 
DYS   can   now  more   appropriately   diagnose   and  place  youth,    and  it  has 
more   and  better  programs    in  which   to   place  youth. 

Unofficial   sampling   conducted  by  DYS   during   1978   shows   a  drop 
in   recidivism  rates   below  that   of  1968.      However,   DYS   owes   the  public  a 
defensible,   thorough,    and   official   recidivism  study   in   calendar  year  1979 

We   are   fully   convinced  that   we   can   administer   a   system  which  is 
both   sensitive   to   the   issue   of  public   protection   and  one  which   can  care 
for  the   overwhelming  majority  of  the  youth   committed  to   it,    in  community 
settings . 
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To   complete  the   creation  of  a  responsive  and  responsible 
community-based  system,   we  must   do   the   following   in   calendar  year 

1979: 

1.  Insure   that   the   Bureau  of  Programs    is  com- 
pletely functional    (meaning  that  MIS,  tech- 
nical  assistance,    and  monitoring   and  evalua- 
tion  are   all   operating   in   conjunction  with  the 
annual   contracting  process). 

2.  Install   formally   the   Case  Management  System. 

3.  Complete  the  Secure  Treatment  System. 

h.      Complete   the   spectrum  of   services   to  girls. 

5.  Expand  structured  group   care  capacity. 

6.  Expand   experimental   family  programs,   and  in- 
sure that   a   family   focus   pervades   all  depart- 
mental services. 

7.  Insure  that   "community  linkages"   are  built  into 
all  DYS   and  contracted  programs. 

8.  Launch  desperately-needed  research  projects. 

9.  Increase   share  of  Title  XX  dollars. 

10.  Expand  DMH ' s   role  to   include   acute  care 
and  diagnostic  assistance. 

11.  Incorporate  program  standards   into  contracting 
process. 

12.  Eliminate     overuse  of  and  inappropriate  place- 
ments  in  secure  detention. 

13.  Integrate  manpower,   education  and  health  systems 
into   Department   as   a  whole. 
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APPENDIX  A 
DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 
BASIC  SERVICE  CATEGORIES 


RESIDENTIAL    -  TREATMENT 

1.  Independent  Living  -  This  program  for  older  youths  provides  an 
apartment  and  job.     A  DYS  caseworker  counsels  the  youth  and 
monitors  his  ability  to  function  in  a  normal  community  setting. 

2.  DYS  Foster  Care  -  A  foster  home,  found,  developed,  and  trained  by 
a  DYS  worker.     All  casework  services  for  either  the  foster  family 
or  the  child  in  the  home  are  provided  by  the  DYS  worker.  Ratio 
of  worker  to  kids  or  homes  varies  widely. 

3.  Contracted  Foster  Care  -  Foster  homes,  where  the  contractor  does  the 
homefinding,  training,  and  provides  the  continuing  casework  for  the 
home  and  for  the  children  in  it.    The  ratios  range  from  one  worker 
for  five  kids  to  one  worker  for  seven  kids. 

h.     Intensive  Foster  Care  -  The  contractor  is  responsible  for  home- 
finding,  training,  and  for  casework,  as  well  as  for  a  full  "day 
program"  for  the  child.     An  alternative  structure  provides  for  a 
full  time  worker  with  no  other  employment  to  live  with  the  child 
and  provide  a  full,  structured  day  program.     In  a  further  variation, 
we  sometimes  set  up  two  houseparents  and  from  one  to  three  children 
with  a  small  supplementary  staff  pattern,  but  not  enough  to  provide 
one  awake  staff  around  the  clock,  seven  days  a  week. 

5.  Boarding  Schools  -  A  full  time  educational  or  vocational  education 
program,  certified  as  a  school,  with  more  than  20  children  in 
residence.     The  program  offers  limited  counselling  and  psychological 
testing.     It  does  not  have  a  complete  clinical  services  program. 
The  school  has  a  high  ratio  of  students  to  staff.    There  are  very 
few  custodial /recreational  staff  provided.     The  program  would  remain 
in  business  without  referrals  from  state  agencies. 

6.  Group  Care  Facility  -  A  residence  with  either     eight    or  nine 
children.     The  program  will  have  a  ratio  of  three  staff  to  five 
kids  or  lower.     It  may  or  may  not  have  an  educational  program  in 
the  house.    There  will  be  one  social  worker  or  psychologist  on  the 
staff  and  usually  a  consulting  clinician.     Children  usually  spend 
the  day  in  the  community  at  jobs,  school,    or  in  recreation. 

7.  Institutional  School  -  A  school  with  more  than  50  children  that 
offers  counselling  services  and  psychological  testing  in  a 
structured  clinical  program  with  some  licensed  professionals,  and 
with  a  low  ratio  of  students  to  personnel  (when  compared  to  a  boarding 
school).    The  program  explicitly  accepts  troubled  children,  and 

most  referrals  come  from  state  agencies.    It  offers  a  complete 
educational  or  vocational  education  program,  certified  by  appropriate 
state  agencies. 
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Basic  Service  Categories 


8*     .Specialized  Group  Care  -  Program  with  a  unique  treatment  modality 
(e.g.,  Penikese  Island,  Marathon  House).     Staffing  patterns  may 
vary  significantly  from  that  of  a  structured  group  care  facility. 
Staffing  may  not  be  intense  and  may  vary  according  to  program 
design  and  needs.     Because  of  their  uniqueness,  each  program  is 
rated  as  being  individual  and  meeting  specialized  needs  of  the  child. 

9'    Structured  Group  Care  -  Highly  structured  residences.    They  have  a 
higher  degree  of  isolation  from  the  community.    Education  or  job 
programs  occur  in  the  house.    The  program  has  a  developed  therapeutic 
milieu,  with  a  full  system  of  rules,  group  meetings,  and  continuous 
reinforcement  .     Some  residents  will  go  to  school  in  the  community 
and  have  jobs,  but  fewer  than  in  other  group  care  models. 

10-     Structured  Mental  Health  Group  Care  Facility  -  Licensed  clinical 
personnel  direct  a  structured  therapy  program  which  embraces  all 
parts  of  the  life  of  the  resident  of  the  program.     The  staff  ratio 
is  lower  than  for  ordinary  group  care.    A  full  educational  or  vo- 
cational program  is  included  in  the  residence . 

11  *     Psychiatric  Hospitals  -  Programs  that  are  licensed  as  psychiatric 
hospitals  by  the  state. 

12.     Secure  Treatment  -  Locked,  closed  treatment  facilities  with  full  inside 
programming,  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Clinical  Services  of  DYS.  Staff 
ratio  of  at  least  one  to  one. 


RESIDENTIAL  -  DETENTION 


!•     DYS  Foster  Care  -  (as  above) 

2«     Contracted  Foster  Care  -  (as  above) 

3.     Intensive  Foster  Care  -  (as  above) 

k.     Shelter  Care  -  Structured  residence,  usually  in  a  YMCA  or  some  other 

building  that  can  meet  institutional  fire  safety  codes.    Ten  to  twenty- 
five  children  per  program  with  a  full  staff  pattern  supplying  awake 
coverage  2k  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.     Ratio  of  three  to  five, 
staff  to  kids.    Very  heavy  recreational  programming.     Some  education 
and  some  clinical  services  are  provided.     Expeditions  with  considerable 
staffing  occur  frequently.     Open  settings. 

5.     Secure  Detention  -  Locked  facility  with  twelve  to  thirty-five  kids  and 
a  staff  ratio  of  one  to  one.    All  programming  inside  the  facility,  or 
in  fenced  areas. 
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Basic  Service  Categories 


NON-RESIDENTIAL  SERVICES 


1.  Diagnostic  -  Provides  specific  diagnostic  testing  services  for 
individual  clients. 

2.  Detention  Intake  -  Specific  program  designed  to  provide  detention 
intake  for  youths  remanded  by  the  courts. 

3.  Counseling/Casework  Services  -  Responsibilities  similar  to  DYS 
caseworker  —  maintains  contact  with  youth,  family,  police,  courts, 
schools.     No  sophisticated  clinical  therapy.     Attempts  to  modify 

or  adjust  behavior,  but  not  control.  Every  day  contact  desired,  but 
not  required.     Casework  services  are  essentially  the  same  as 
counseling  but  there  is  more  continuity  since  the  worker  is  involved 
with  the  youth  from  the  initial  stages  of  contact  with  DYS  through 
termination. 

h.    Work  Experience  -  Teaching  good  work  habits  and  job  adjustment. 

Differs  from  vocational  training  in  that  work  experience  is  primarily 
designed  to  keep  the  client  working  in  order  to  gain  a  salary. 

5.  -  Vocational  Training  -  Formal  training  and  work  program  designed  to 

prepare  the  youth  for  a  specific  trade  or  type  of  employment. 

6.  Family  Therapy/Counseling  -  Identifiable  trained  clinical  therapist 
is  involved  in  the  total  family  dynamics,  working  with  the  family 
rather  than  with  individual  youth  only. 

7.  Restitution  -  A  program  providing  the  youth  with  an  opportunity  to 
take  responsibility  for  his  behavior  and  his  life.     He  is  required 
to  meet  his  victim,  pay  in  dollars  for  his  crime,  work,  and  plan  for 
his.  future.     Counseling  and  educational  services  support  his  efforts. 

8.  Counseling/Education  -  Well-defined,  fixed  educational  setting  with 
a  formal  classroom  curriculum,  regular  schedule,  regular  subjects  in 
an  alternative  school  design. 

9.  Outreach/Tracking  -  More  aggressive  and  intensive  program  than  normal 
counseling.     Low  casework  ratio  (1:5).     Full  daily  program  prescribed 
and  enforced.     Worker  maintains  daily  contact  and  negotiates  specific 
behavior  contracts  with  the  youth  and  monitors  closely  the  youth's 
home,  school,  and  community. 


(1-79) 
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APPENDIX  B 


DYS   FY    '80  REVENUE 


Lav  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration    (LEAA)  $1,1*52,000 

Fiscal  Year   1980   represents   a  critical   juncture   in  the 
history  of  LEAA  support  to  Massachusetts  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice.    Over  the  past   five  years,   LEAA  funds  have  pro- 
vided support  to  the   development   and  stabilization  of 
the   deinstitutionalized  system  of  care.     Fiscal  Year  1980 
funding  represents   the   culmination  of  efforts  supported 
"by  literally  millions   of  federal   dollars.     The  develop- 
ment  of  an  effective   and  efficient  purchase  of  service 
administrative   structure  will  be   stabilized  in  FY  '80. 
The  availability  of  a  full  range  of  girls'    services  and 
the  provision  of  secure  treatment   support   services  will 
also  be   in  place.     More   recent   initiatives  include 
restitution,   diagnostic   services,   and  new  approaches  to 
group  care,   each  of  which   is   aimed  at   developing  and  im- 
plementing missing  pieces   of  the  youth  services  puzzle. 

Although  Juvenile  Justice  Funds  have  been  dramatically 
reduced  at  the   federal  level,   DYS   funding  projections 
remain  steady  due  to  long-term  federal   commitments  to 
DYS   programs.      In   future  years,   DYS  Part   C   and  E  funding 
("Block  Grants")   will   likely  be   reduced.      Fiscal  Year  '80 
levels   should  not  be  affected,  however. 

Comprehensive  Employment   Training  Act    ( CETA )  1  ,000  ,000 

A  major  project   of  potential  national   significance  has 
been  funded  jointly  by  the  U.S.   Department  of  Labor  (CETA) 
and  the  U.S.   Department   of  Justice    (LEAA).     This  state- 
wide restitution  effort   is   aimed  at  providing  delinquent 
youth  with  the  rehabilitative  opportunity  to  pay  their 
debt  to   society  through  earnings   or  voluntary  service. 
The  job   skills   and  sense  of  self  worth  DYS  youths  obtain 
while  receiving  CETA-support ed  employment   is  invaluable 
and  has  been  the  result   of  much  agency  effort   from  the 
regional  level  to  the  Commissioner.      These   funds  also 
have  permitted  DYS   to   redirect   state   funds  which  would 
otherwise  be  needed  for  non-residential  services  into 
residential  programs,   thereby  reducing  our   state  budget 
needs . 


Although   federal  budget   reductions   in  Titles   II,    III,  IV, 
and  VI  will  affect  the  overall  availability  of  CETA  funds, 
the  nature   of  these   anticipated  cuts  will  not   impact  ad- 
versely  on  DYS   support   in  FY    '80.      The  major   source  of 
CETA  revenue   is   an   l8-month   statewide   restitution  project 
which  will  be   unaffected  by   federal   cuts.  Additionally, 
the   reduction   in   available   PSE   slots   and  YCCIP   funds  is 
more  than   offset   by   increased  PSE  project  money   and  YETP 
funds.      Therefore,    a  higher   revenue   level   is  anticipated 
despite   federal  reductions. 
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Title   I      (89-10)  $  U75.000 

Special  Education  670,000 
Local   Education  Agency   Contributions    (LEA)  359,000 

Title   I   and   89-313   -  two   sources   of   federal  supplementary 
education  money,    have   provided  the   opportunity   for  DYS 
youths   to   receive  mandated  educational   services   they  have 
been   denied  in  the  past.      These   funds,    along  with   LEA  cost 
sharing,   have  been  utilized  to   increase   educational  services 
or  offset   planned  expenditures    in  DYS  programs.      They  have 
also  been   invested  in   Central   and  Regional   educational  per- 
sonnel who  will   focus   on   increasing   the   amount   of  educational 
funds   available   in  the   future   as   well   as   assuring  their  more 
efficient   use.      For   certain  types   of  residential   care,  for 
example,    as   much   as   25%   or  more   of  what  would   formerly  have 
been   state   expenditures   will  be   picked  up   through  LEA  or 
federal  monies.      Both  the   savings   and  the   increased  quality 
of   services   are   significant   and  have  been   long  overdue. 
Several  years   of   senior   staff  work   came   to   fruition  in 
FY    '79   and  will  begin  to   have   a  major   impact   in   FY  '80. 

Previous   projects   have  been   revised   slightly   to  reflect 
actual  budget   changes   and  proposal  modifications. 

Vocational   Education  150,000 

This    conservative   estimate   of   federal   vocational   funds  is 
based  on   current    commitments    for   FY    1 8 0 ,   which   are  almost 
certain   to   increase.      Joint   DYS-Vocat ional  Education  pro- 
gram development  was   initiated  in   1977   in   response   to  the 
difficulty   in  gaining   access    for   DYS   youth  to  traditional 
vocational   training.      As   more  programs    are  begun   and  work 
well,   this   projection   should   continue   to   rise   each  year.  DYS 
youths  will  not   have   such  training  opportunities   available  to 
them,   but  most  will  be   fully   supported  by   federal   or  local  vo- 
cational  education  dollars. 

Third  Party  Health  Payments  85,000 
Medicaid  192,000 

DYS  youths   have   historically   received  inadequate  health 
care,    in  part   because   the   state   funds   for   such   care  were 
simply  unavailable.      Once   recognized,    a  concerted  effort 
was   undertaken   to   identify   specific   health   care  needs 
and  to   access   needed   services.      The   utilization   of  Medi- 
caid and  Third  Party  Health  Payments   has   in   the  past  been 
low.      Beginning   in   FY    1 80   these   figures    should  begin  to 
rise   steadily  because   of   improved  data  processing  of 
Medicaid   claims.      Through  grants   we   are   also  attempting 
to   develop   a   statewide   system  of  health   care  which  taps 
existing  health  resources   and  which   can   rely   on  third 
party  billings   once   established.      This   is   an  extremely 
important   area   for   service  provision  which  utilizes  very 
little   state   support   due   to   these  revenues. 
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Title  XX 


$U ,000  ,000 


The  DYS   claim  for   federal  Title  XX  reimbursement  has 
traditionally  "been  quite  low  due   to  a  variety  of  problems 
which  have  been  resolved  during  FY    '79.     With  the  acceptance 
of  DYS   group   eligibility  and  the   implementation   of   a  more 
streamlined  internal   reporting   system,   our  Title   XX  claims 
in  FY    ' 80  will   result   in   $U  million  of   direct   revenue  to  the 
general  fund. 


Foundation  Grants 


90  ,000 


We   currently  have  a  Ford  Foundation  Grant  which  will  continue 
into   FY    ' 80  under  which   Children's   Hospital   is   aiding  DYS  in 
determining  youth  health   needs   and  options    for  health  de- 
livery.    This   Grant  will   contribute  greatly  to  the  initia- 
tives  described  under  Third  Party  Health  and  Medicaid  Funds. 


Health  Services 


250  ,000 


Direct   DYS   health   care   coordination  is   currently  being 
jointly  planned  with  the   Department   of  Public   Health  for 
FY    '80.      Utilizing   federal   funds,   this   project  would  pro- 
vide  the  overall   in-house   coordination   and  planning  capacity 
necessary  to   stabilize   and   focus   the  major  health   related  in- 
iatives   being  undertaken. 
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APPENDIX  E 


LIST  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND  NON-RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMS ,  BY  REGIONS 


RESIDENTIAL 


Region  I 


Aquarius,  Inc. 

182  A  Greenfield  Rd. 

Colrain,  MA  013^0 

Center  for  Human  Development,  Inc. 

-  Specialized  Foster  Care  Program 
52  Maple  Court 

Springfield,  MA  01105 

Communities  for  People,  Inc. 

-  Alternative  Life  Style 
hk  School  St. 

Boston,  MA  02108 


Emergency  Care  Help  0rg.,lnc 
15^  Elm  St. 

Pittsfield,  MA  01201 


Our  House  ,  Inc . 
139  Shelburne  Rd, 
Greenfield,  MA 


01301 


Region  II 


Anker  House  ,  Inc . 
23  Institute  Rd. 
Worcester,  MA  01609 

The  Bridge  of  Westborough ,  Inc 

10  Grove  St. 

Westboro,  MA  10581 


Children's  Homes  of  Wore. 

County ,  Inc . 
3^0  Main  St. ,  Suite  550 
Worcester,  MA  01608 


Region  III 


Adolescent  Counseling  in  Development,  Inc. 

-  Alpha  Omega 

P.O.  Box  502 

Littleton,  MA  01U60 

(170  Pleasant  St.,  Maiden,  MA  021^8) 


Dare ,  Inc . 

-  Hastings  and  Cambridge  Houses 
66  Chestnut  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(36  Perkins  St.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
MA  02130) 


Region  IV 

Seven  Thirty-Five,  Inc. 
8l  Rowe  St. 

Melrose,  MA  02176 
DARE,  Inc. 

-  Specialized  Foster  Care  and  Detention 
3  Monument  Square 
Beverly,  MA  01915 

(36  Perkins  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130) 


Northeastern  Family  Inst., Inc 

-  Foster  Care 
112  Lafayette  St. 
Salem,  MA  01970 
(78  Elliott  St.,  Danvers,  MA 

01923 

Northeastern  Family  Inst., Inc 

-  Girls '  Foster  Care 
15  A  Sewell  St. 


Marblehead,  MA 


019^5 
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Region  V 


Youth  Resources,  Inc. 
-  Pilgrim  Center 
ihO  Adams  St. 
Braintree,  MA  0218U 


Region  VI 


Project  Concern,  Inc. 

k6  Perrin  St. 

Roxbury,  MA  02119 

Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center,  Inc 
317  Blue  Hill  Ave. 
Roxbury,  MA  02131 

Boston  Basics,  Inc. 

230  West  Sixth  St. 

So.  Boston,  MA  02127 


Region  VII 


Life  Resources,  Inc. 
-  Phaneuf  Center 
686  No.  Main  St. 
Brockton,  MA  02^03 

Marathon  House,  Inc. 
76  Field  St. 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(170  Westminster  St., 
Providence ,  Rhode  Island 


New  Perspectives,  Inc. 

66  Central  St. 

Wellesley,  MA  02l8l 


Community  Task  Force  on 

Education,  inc. 
101  Crawford  St. 
Roxbury,  MA  02131 


DARE,  Inc. 

36  Perkins  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA 


02130 


Revival  House,  Inc. 

71  Belmont  St. 

Fall  River,  MA  02720 

DARE ,  Inc . 

51  West  Grove  St.,  Rt .  28 
Middleboro,  MA  023^6 
( 37  Perkins  St .  , 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130) 


02903 
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ION-RESIDENTIAL 


Region  I 


Berkshire  County  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
c/o  St.  Mark's  Middle  School 
Columbus  Ave.  Ext. 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

Boys'  Club  of  Pittsfield 
16  Melville  St. 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

Center  for  Human  Development,  Inc. 
52  Maple  Court 
Springfield,  MA  01105 

Holyoke-Chicopee  Area  Mental  Health  Center 
-  Chicopee  Adolescent  Project 
U71  Chicopee  St. 
Willimansett ,  MA  010^0 


Key  Program,  Inc. 
171  High  St. 

Holyoke,  MA  010U0 
(670  Old  Conn.  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01701) 

Our  House ,  Inc . 
-  Day  Counseling 
139  Shelburne  Rd. 
Greenfield,  MA  01030 

South  Forty  Alternatives 
59  Summer  St. 

North  Adams,  MA  012U7 

Spanish  American  Union,  Inc 
67  Jefferson  St. 
Springfield,  MA 


Region  II 


Key  Program,  Inc. 
-  Outreach, Tracking 
852  Main  St. 
Worcester,  MA  0l6l0 
(670  Old  Conn.  Path, 
Framingham,  MA      01701 ) 


Worcester  Children's  Friend 

Society,  Inc. 
21  Cedar  St. 
Worcester,  MA 


Region  III 


Catholic  Charities  of  Cambridge 

and  Somerville 
270  Washington  St. 
Somerville,  MA  0211+3 

DARE,  Inc. 

-  Girls'  Multi-Service 

Union  Square 

Somerville,  MA  021^3 

(36  Perkins  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA 


02130) 


Insights  for  Crime  Preven- 
tion, Inc. 

-  Project  Insight 
290  Harvard  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Key  Program,  Inc. 

-  Outreach  Tracking 
1+71-^75  Broadway 
Lawrence,  MA  018U0 
(670  Old  Conn. Path, 

Framingham,  MA  0170l) 
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Region  IV 


Action,  Inc. 

-  Youth  Employment 

2k  Elm  St. 

Gloucester,  MA  01930 

Choice  Thru  Education 

311  Broadway 

Chelsea,  MA  02150 


East  Boston  Social  Center 

68  Central  Square 

East  Boston,  MA  02128 

Northeastern  Family  Institute,  Inc 
-  Alternative  Education  Program 
15  A  Sevell  St. 
Marblehead,  MA  019^5 


Key  Program,  Inc. 
-  Outreach  Tracking 
227-A  Revere  St. 
Revere ,  MA 
(670  Old  Conn.  Path, 
Framingham,  MA 


02151 
01701) 


Lynn  Economic  Opportunity,  Inc 

360  Washington  St. 

Lynn,  MA  01901 

No.  Shore  Catholic  Charities 
3  Margin  St. 

Peabody,  MA  10960 


Northeastern  Family  Inst., Inc. 
-  Comprehensive  Counseling 
19  Sutton  St. 

Lynn,  MA  01901 
(78  Elliott  St. , 
Danvers ,  MA  01923  ) 


Region  V 

Key  Program,  Inc. 

670  Old  Connecticut  Path 

Framingham,  MA  01701 

New  Perspectives ,  Inc . 
66  Central  St. 
Wellesley,  MA  02l8l 


Region  VI 

Boston  Basics,  Inc. 
230  West  Sixth  St. 
South  Boston,  MA  02127 

Community  Task  Force  on  Education,  Inc. 
101  Crawford  St. 
Roxbury,  MA  02131 

DARE,  Inc. 

-  Before  and  Aftercare 

36  Perkins  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 


South  Middlesex  Opportunity 

Council ,"  Inc . 
36  Concord  St . 

Framingham,  MA  01 701 

Together,  Inc. 

-  Family  Dynamics  Project 

Box  160 

Marlboro,  MA  01752 


Little  House,  Federated 

Dorchester  Neighborhood  House, Ir 

-  Project  Intercept 
275  East  Cottage  St. 
Dorchester,  MA  02125 

United  South  End  Settlement 

566  Columbus  Ave . 

Boston,  MA  02118 

YMCA  Services  Corp. 

-  Roxbury  Enrichment  Services 
3l6  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02115 
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Region  VII 

Whitman  Project 
P.O.  Box  186 

Whitman,  MA  02382 

Youth  Opportunities  Un- 
limited 
25  Main  St. 

Northeastern  Family  Institute,  Inc.  Taunton,  MA  02780 

-  Brockton  Alternative  Education 
Brockton,  MA  021+01 
(78  Elliott  St. , 
Danvers,  MA  01923) 


Key  Program,  Inc. 
-  Outreach  Tracking 
P.O.  Box  1082 
Fall  River,  MA  02720 
(670  Old  Conn.  Path, 
Framingham,  MA      01701  ) 
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APPENDIX  F 


PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED  THROUGH  THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE 


SECURE  TREATMENT 

Basics  Secure  Treatment,  Inc. 
hh  School  St. 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Community  and  Regional  Opportunity- 
Program,  Inc. 
36  Center  St. 
Chicopee,  MA  01021 

DARE,  Inc. 

-  Chelmsford  House 
P.O.  Box  955 

No.  Chelmsford,  MA  01863 
(36  Perkins  St. , 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130) 

DARE,  Inc. 

-  Girls'  Secure  Treatment 
36  Perkins  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 

Key  Program,  Inc. 

-  Intensive  Girls'  Tracking  (Cameron)1; 
5  Cameron  St. 

Somerville,  MA  021UU 
(670  Old  Conn.  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01701) 

RFK  Action  Corps 

-  Worcester  Secure  Treatment  Unit 
363  Belmont  St. 

Worcester,  MA  OI60U 
(11  Beacon  St . , 
Boston,  MA  02108) 

YMCA  Services  Corp. 

-  Intensive  Treatment  Unit 
591  Morton  St. 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 
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SECURE  DETENTION 


Charlestown  Armed  Services  YMCA 

32  City  Square  /,  2- 

Charlestown,  MA  02120 

Children  in  Crisis,  Inc. 

-  Taunton  Unit  t 

P.O.  Box  2023 

Taunton,  MA  028T0 


Madonna  Hall 
-  Pelletier  Center 
Cushing  Hill  Drive 
Marlboro,  MA 


01752 


Old  Colony  YMCA 

-  Girls'  Detention/Reception  Center 
320  Main  St. 

Brockton,  MA  02^01 
RFK  Action  Corps 

-  Westfield  Detention  Center  , 
51  East  Mountain  Rd. 
Westfield,  MA  01085 

(11  Beacon  St . , 
Boston,  MA  02108) 


SHELTER  CARE 

Center  for  Human  Development ,  Inc . 

-  Intensive  Detention  Program  (Region  I) 
52  Maple  Court 

Springfield,  MA  01105 

Northeastern  Family  Institute ,  Inc . 

-  Shelter  Care  (Region  IV) 
Gregory  St . 

Middleton,  MA  019^9 

Old  Colony  YMCA 

-  Boys 1  Shelter  Care  Unit 
320  Main  St. 

Brockton,  MA  02U01 

YMCA  of  Greater  Worcester 
766  Main  St. 

Worcester,  MA  Ol6o8 

YMCA  Services  Corp. 

-  Camp  Halifax 
P.O.  Box  3h 

Halifax,  MA  02338 
(591  Morton  St., 
Mattapan,  MA  02121) 
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YMCA  Services  Corp. 
-  Challenge 
591  Morton  St. 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 


SPECIALIZED  GROUP  CARE 

Northeastern  Family  Institute,  Inc. 
-  Girls '  Back-up  Home 
15-A  Sewell  St. 
Marblehead,  MA  019^5 

Penikese  Island  School 

P.O.  Box  l6l 

Woods  Hole,  MA  025^3 

Mass.  Halfway  House t  Inc. 
307  Huntington  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02115 


FOSTER  CARE 

Center  for  Human  Development ,  Inc . 

-  Detained  Youth  Advocate  Program  (Region  I) 
52  Maple  Court 

Springfield,  MA  01105 

DARE,  Inc. 

-  Mentor  (Region  III) 
5-7  Cpl.  McTernan  Place 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

( 36  Perkins  St . , 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130) 

Key  Program ,  Inc . 

-  Intensive  Foster  Care 
670  Old  Connecticut  Path 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


INTAKE  PROGRAMS  (Non-Residential) 

Action,  Inc. 

-  Intake  (Region  IV) 

2h  Elm  St. 

Gloucester,  MA  01930 
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DARE,  Inc. 

-  Hillside  Intake  (Region  VI ) 
lU5  Hillside  St. 

Roxbury,  MA  02119 
(36  Perkins  St. , 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130) 

Key  Program,  Inc. 

-  Intake  (Region  II ) 
852  Main  St. 
Worcester,  MA  Ol6l6 
(670  Old  Conn.  Path, 

Framingham,  MA        01701 ) 


DIAGNOSTIC /TRAINING/MEDICAL 

Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center 

-  Diagnostic  and  Training  Services 
250  Longwood  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02115 

New  England  Medical  Center  Hospital 

-  Roslindale  Support  Services 
171  Harrison  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02111 

Technical  Development  Corp. 
11  Beacon  St . 
Boston,  MA  02108 
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APPENDIX  G 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  COMMITMENTS  AND  BINDOVERS' 


602 


680 


600 


25 


7 


75 


76 


77 


77Zl 


667 


36 


78 


COMMITMENTS 


BINDOVERS 


*Bindovers  refer  to  calendar  years. 

    82 


I 


I 

I 


1 


1 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


This  Annual  Report  des- 
cribes a  year  during  which  the 
administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  in  transition.  The 
departure  of  Commissioner 
Calhoun  and  the  interim 
leadership  of  William  Connors 
was  followed  by  my  arrival  in 
late  October,  1979.  In  taking 
stock  of  the  Department,  I 
naturally  set  a  number  of 
priorities  for  action.  The 
consequences  of  some  of 
these  decisions  are  reported  in 
the  following  pages  and  others 
will  be  reported  in  subsequent 
annual  reports.  My  overriding 
concern,  however,  was  that  the 
Department  needed  to  sharpen 
its  own  sense  of  purpose  and  to 
understand  more  clearly  the 
role  that  we  play. 


The  changes  in  juvenile 
corrections  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  past  decade  have 
had  some  positive  and  some 
negative  effects.  Among  the 
negative  effects  were  confu- 
sion about  the  definition  of 
DYS  and  widely  varying 
expectations  as  to  what  the 
agency  should  do.  The 
resolution  of  this  problem 
depends  on  the  ability  of  DYS 
to  communicate  effectively 
with  the  legislature,  the 
judiciary,  and  the  community 
to  build  a  concensus  about  our 
approach  towards  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  development 
of  such  a  concensus  will 
greatly  enhance  our  ability  to 
make  the  juvenile  corrections 
system  more  professional  and 


responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  distillation  of  a  year's 
work  of  the  Department  into  a 
few  pages  of  print  is  a 
formidable  task.  To  the  degree 
that  this  Annual  Report  clearly 
conveys  the  Department's 
activities  during  FY  1980, 
credit  is  due  to  Public 
Information  Officer,  Barbara 
Trevett  and  her  assistant, 
Peggy   Lynch.   They  spent 


endless  hours  collecting  data, 
editing  text,  and  rewriting 
sections  of  the  report.  They  did 


so  with  good  humor  but  with  a 
firm  hand  towards  those  of 
their  colleagues  who  missed 
deadlines,  and  the  production 
of  the  report  is  a  testament  to 
their  perseverence  and  skill. 


COMMISSIONER'S  FOREWORD 


The  Department  of  Youth 
Services,  like  its  sister 
agencies  in  State  government, 
is  an  instrument  of  public 
policy.  The  capacity  of  the 
Department  to  address 
adequately  its  dual  mission  to 
protect  the  public  and  to  aid  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  committed 
juvenile  offenders  depends  in 
large  part  on  our  ability  to 
foster  public  understanding  of 
the  complexities  of  our  task. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
help  interested  persons 
understand  the  Department  by 
describing  its  activities  during 
fiscal  year  1980. 

While  the  focus  of  the  report 
is  appropriately  on  one 
particular  year,  it  is  important, 
also,  to  put  that  year  in  its 
historical  context.  Virtually 
since  its  creation  in  1969,  the 
Department  has  existed  in  an 
environment  of  extraordinary 
ferment.  The  closing  of  the 
training  schools  under 
Commissioner  Miller  was  as 
dramatic  and  swift  a  series  of 
events  as  ever  befell  a  public 


organization.  The  years 
following  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion saw  the  sometimes  painful 
growth  of  the  community- 
based  system.  All  the  while  the 
public  debate  on  delinquency 
came  increasingly  polarized, 
particularly  with  respect  to 
secure  facilities  and  the 
Department's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  most  serious  young 
offenders. 

The  ferment  continues. 
There  is  now  widespread 
public  skepticism  about  the 
capacity  of  correctional 
agencies,  adult  and  juvenile,  to 
act  swiftly  and  effectively  in 
response  to  crime.  Nationally 
there  is  a  profound  question- 
ing of  this  parens  patriae 
doctrine  that  has  governed  the 
administration  of  juvenile 
justice  throughout  the  century. 
It  is  not  clear  where  these 
currents  of  change  will  take  us 
during  the  1980s  but,  for  those 
of  us  who  are  daily  responsible 
for  juvenile  corrections  in  the 
Massachusetts,  some  immedi- 
ate priorities  are  clear. 


During  the  next  year  the 
Department  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  physical 
plant  resources  available  for 
secure  treatment  and  secure 
detention,  "'"hose  resources  are 
now  scandalously  inadequate. 
An  effort  has  begun  that  will 
significantly  enhance  our 
ability  to  monitor  contracted 
programs  by  providing  more 
and  better  information  about 
the  operation  of  those 
programs.  A  grant  obtained 
from  the  federal  government 
will  permit  the  start  of  a 
standards  implementation 
project,  the purposeof  which  is 
to  apply  the  recommendations 
of  national  standard-setting 
organizations  to  all  facets  of 
the  Department's  activities. 
Finally,  we  will  develop, 
distribute,  and  implement  clear 
policy  guidelines  governing 
the  placement  of  youths  in  our 
custody  so  that  courts,  law 
enforcement  officials  and  the 
community  at  large  can  know 
how  the  Department  intends  to 
exercise  its  wide  discretion. 


Edward  M.  Murphy 

Commissioner 


A  UNIQUE  HISTORY  OF 
DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION 


The  juvenile  corrections 
system  was  relatively 
uncomplicated  from  1846 
through  1948.  Unofficial  action 
by  police  was  prevalent,  except 
in  serious  cases  and  with 
chronic  offenders.  The  courts 
relied  largely  on  probation  for 
disposition  of  its  cases.  A 
minority  of  cases  were  referred 
to  juvenile  correctional 
institutions. 

These  institutions  included: 

Lyman  School  for  Boys: 
Established  in  1846  and 
located  in  Westborough,  its 
capacity  was  480  beds  for  boys 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  1 5.  It 
was  an  open  institution 
designed  after  the  cottage 
system.  Academic  and 
vocational  services  were 
provided. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys: 
Established  in  1908  and 
located  in  Shirley,  its  capacity 
was  319  beds  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  18.  It  was  an 
open  institution,  designed 
after  the  cottage  system. 
Academic  and  industrial 
training  were  provided,  with 
emphasis  on  the  practical 
teaching  of  trades. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls: 
Established  in  1854  and 
located  in  Lancaster,  its 
capacity  was  297  beds  for  girls 
under  the  age  of  17.  It  was  an 
open  institution  designed  after 
the  cottage  system.  Academic 
and  industrial  training  were 
provided,  with  emphasis  on  the 
domestic  arts. 

New  legislation  in  1948, 
prompted  by  dissatisfaction 
with  the  traditional  custodial 
environment  and  by  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  correct  behavior, 
created  a  Youth  Service  Board 
(YSB)  and  a  Division  of  Youth 
Service.  The  Youth  Service 
Board,  made  up  of  three  full- 
time,  paid  child  care 
professionals,  replaced  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board 
was  responsible  for  the 
classification,  placement, 
treatment,  transfer,  parole  and 
discharge  of  children.  The 
courts  could  no  longer  commit 


children  directly  to  the 
institutions;  instead,  commit- 
ments were  made  to  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service.  At 
this  point,  court  jurisdiction 
ended  and  the  Division 
assumed  all  responsibility  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of 
committed  children.  Underthis 
reform  legislation,  the  three 
institutions  became  account- 
able to  the  Division,  headed  by 
a  Director,  who  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Youth  Service 
Board. 

The  organizational  struc- 
ture, service  system,  and 
treatment  goals  of  the  Division 
were  modeled  after  those 
developed  by  the  American 
Law  Institute  in  1940  and 
presented  to  the  nation  as  the 
Model  Youth  Authority  Act. 
Massachusetts  was  the  sixth 
state  to  adopt  this  concept  of  a 
"modern  approach  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of 
delinquency."  Other  states 
which  incorporated  the  "Youth 
Authority"  concept  were: 
California,  Minnesota,  Texas, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

From  1949  to  1969,  the 
Division  attempted  to 
implement  its  mandate  "to 
remodel  the  training  schools 
and  to  assure  every  child  a 
period  of  study,  treatment, 
training  and  eventual 
replacement  in  society." 
During  this  period,  the  Division 
established  a  Delinquency 
Prevention  Bureau,  enlarged 
its  Parole  Services,  and 
expanded  its  institutional 
program  to  include  four 
Reception  and  Detention 
Centers,  a  Forestry  Camp,  a 
school  for  pre-adolescent 
boys,  and  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Guidance  for 
troublesome  and  emotionally 
disturbed  boys. 

As  a  reaction  to  growing 
public  awareness  of  abuse  and 
mistreatment  at  the  institu- 
tions, documented  in  six  major 
studies  of  the  Division  from 
1965  to  1968,  the  Governor 
requested  a  study  of  the 
Division  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department 


of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  The  H.E.W.  study, 
according  to  a  report 
published  by  the  Harvard 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice, 
"Juvenile  Correctional  Reform 
in  Massachusetts,"  found 
many  deficiencies  in  the 
Massachusetts  system. 

As  a  result,  in  September  of 
1969  new  legislation  was 
signed  into  law  which 
abolished  the  Youth  Service 
Board  and  the  Division  of 
Youth  Service,  and  created  a 
new  agency,  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services  (DYS).  In  , 
October,  1969,  Dr.  Jerome 
Miller  was  appointed  as 
Commissioner,  to  initiate  the 
reform  of  the  Massachusetts 
system  of  juvenile  corrections. 

The  Commisioner's  initial 
goals  included  humanizing  the 
care  of  offenders  by  creating 
therapeutic  communities 
within  the  existing  institutional 
facilities.  This  treatment  model 
challenged  the  basic  features 
of  the  traditional  institutions. 
The  administration  encount- 
ered extreme  resistance  to 
change  from  institutional  staff 
and  became  locked  in  a  rigid, 
uncompromising  battle  for 
control  of  the  Department. 

Throughout  the  next  two 
years,  the  efforts  at  reform 
were  severely  hampered  by 
financial  and  personnel 
constraints.  Gradually,  with  an 
increase  in  federal  funds,  the 
Commissioner  was  able  to 
augment  his  staff  and  to 
establish  new  types  of  1 
community-based  treatment 
services.  However,  he  finally 
reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  institutions  must  be  closed 
if  rehabilitation  were  to  take 
place. 

Alternative  treatment  had  to 
be  conceived.  Miller  turned  to  a 
community-based  system. 
Controversial  from  the 
beginning,  the  changes  he 
initiated  through  deinstitution- 
alization resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  extensive  reorganiza- 
tions of  any  service  delivery 
agency  in  the  State's  history. 


Joseph  M.  Leavey,  who  had 
been  Deputy  Commissioner 
under  Miller,  became  the  next 
Commissioner,  in  1973.  Leavey 
consolidated  Miller's  reforms, 
initiating  program  implementa- 
tion in  the  private  sector.  He 
refined  the  operation  of  the 
seven  regional  offices,  thereby 
designing  the  regionalized 
service  delivery  system. 

Leavey  created  an  auditing 
unit,  an  information  systems 
unit,  and  a  grant  management 
unit,  and  provided  each  region 
with  needed  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  support.  Another 
difficult,  uphill  fight  was 
obtaining  from  the  Legislature 
sufficient  funds  in  a  purchase 
of  service  account.  However, 
opposition  to  the  deinstitution- 
alization by  legislators,  judges, 
and  the  general  public 
continued  to  grow  despite 
these  gains  realized  under 
Leavey. 

When  Commissioner  John 
A.  Calhoun  began  his 
administration  in  January, 
1976,  it  was  clear  that  the 
community-based  movement 
had  not  become  politically 
acceptable.  At  that  time  fifteen 
Bills  were  pending  before  the 
Legislature  to  abolish  the 
Department.  Three  Bills  were 
aimed  at  restoring  full 
sentencing  authority  to  judges. 
There  existed  a  real  danger 
that  the  community-based 
system  would  be  abandoned. 

Security  was  designated  one 
of  the  top  priorities  of  the 
Calhoun  administration. 
Calhoun  recognized  that  the 
community-based  system 
needed  secure  back-up  for 
public  protection  reasons. 
Calhoun  spearheaded  a  move 
to  form  a  Secure  Treatment 
Task  Force  of  independent 
child  advocate  professionals 
(including  judges,  probation 
and  police)  in  the  Spring  of 
1976.  It  was  through  this 
group's  recommendations,  as 
cited  in  their  1977  final  report, 
that  the  Department  redefined 
its  secure  treatment  system. 
The  most  notable  recommenda- 
tion   was  that  the  system 


increase  its  capacity  for 
security  from  49  slots  to  130  - 
1 60  slots,  with  42  of  these  slots 
provided  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health.  Therefore, 
11.2%  of  the  total  DYS 
population  would  be  in  secure 
settings. 

Administration  reform  was 
extensive  under  Calhoun. 
Three  Units  -  Legal,  Planning, 
and  Training  -  were  formed. 
An  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  was  created  to  monitor 
contracts  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the 
private  agencies.  In  addition, 
the  Director  of  Girl's  Services 
was  elevated  to  the  status  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Girl's  Services.  This  Bureau 
delved  into  the  conceptualiza- 
tion of  new  program  models 
based  on  girls'  specialized 
needs.  A  Bureau  of  Programs 
was  created  in  June,  1978,  to 
monitor,  evaluate  and  develop 
programs.  The  DYS  personnel 
system  was  changed  to 
incorporate  improved  job 
descriptions;  personnel 
evaluations;  training  and 


supervision;  and  commitment 
to  Affirmative  Action. 

Finally,  Calhoun  concluded 
his  tenure  in  office  by  creating 
a  statewide  Restitution 
Program,  implementing  a 
Casework  Management 
System,  and  initiating  state- 
wide "Family"  conferences  to 
broaden  treatment  plans  to 
include  work  with  families.  In 
July,  1979,  Commissioner 
Calhoun  resigned. 

Newly-elected  Governor 
Edward  J.  King  appointed 
William  J.  Connors  as  Interim 
Commissioner  in  July,  1979,  to 
succeed  Calhoun  until  the 
appointment  of  Edward  M. 
Murphy  on  October  30,  1979. 
Commissioner  Murphy  made  a 
commitment  to  endorse  the 
principles  of  deinstitutionali- 
zation. His  initial  goals 
included:  to  increase  security, 
in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  1977 
Harshbarger  Task  Force  on 
Security;  to  develop  a  short- 
term  secure  program;  to 
develop  long-term  goals  for 
the  DYS  secure  system;  and  to 
improve  conditions  in  secure 
facilities. 


Lyman  School  —  The  Nations  first  juvenile  corrections  facility  for  boys.  (1847-1972) 


MAJOR  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  1980 


The  gains  realized  during 
FY  1980  under  the  direction  of 
Interim  Commissioner  Connors 
and  Commissioner  Murphy 
were  substantial,  especially  in 
light  of  the  strains  of  transition. 

The  major  achievements 
were:  program  innovations, 
initiation  and  implementation 
of  the  Hearings  Officer 
process,  Training  Unit 
expansion,  improved  program 
standards  and  monitoring 
policies,  and  administrative 
reform.  A  brief  description  of 
each  follows. 

Program  Innovations 

Commissioner  Murphy  was 
responsible  for  spearheading 
the  opening  of  two  new 
programs  which  he  felt  were 
needed  to  fill  the  treatment  gap 
in  the  continuum  of  services. 

In  March  of  1980,  the 
Department  opened  its  first 
statewide,  short-term  secure 
treatment  program.  Commis- 
sioner Murphy,  in  recognizing 
the  need  for  short-term 
security,  was  instrumental  in 
its  design.  Its  aim  was  to 
stabilize  committed  boys  who 
are  failing  in  their  community 
placements.  Individual 
treatment  programs  are 
prepared  for  each  youth.  The 
program  includes  educational, 
vocational,  recreational,  and 
clinical  services. 


A  youth  may  remain  in  this 
program  from  a  minimum  of 
thirty  days  to  a  maximum  of 
sixty  days,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  motivation  and 
behavioral  change  exhibited. 
The  average  length  of  stay  in 
the  program  has  been  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  days.  At  the 
time  of  discharge,  a  regional 
caseworker  carefully  monitors 
the  progress  of  the  youth  in  his 
new  placement.  The  results  of 
this  program  are  being  closely 
evaluated  and  will  affect  policy 
decision  regarding  program 
changes  in  the  future. 

Another  programmatic 
development  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Worcester 
Juvenile  Justice  Program  for 
boys.  It,  also,  was  designed  for 
those  youth  who  are  experien- 
cing problems  in  community 
placement.  The  program 
services  twelve  boys,  in  two 
phases.  The  first  phase  is  a 
semi-secure  residential 
program  for  four  boys;  the 
second  phase  is  a  non- 
residential program  for  those 
boys  who  are  ready  to  leave  the 
residential  program.  Eight 
youth  can  be  serviced  in  the 
non-residential  component. 
This  program  provides  a  back- 
up resource  to  all  private 
agencies  whose  DYS  clients 
are  evidencing  community 
adjustment  problems. 


Hearings  Officer  Process 

The  Hearings  Officer 
process  was  introduced  to 
DYS  by  Commissioner  Murphy 
through  the  new  Worcester 
Short-Term  Secure  Treatment 
Program.  In  essence,  a 
Hearings  Officer  controls 
client  intake  into  the  Unit.  An 
admissions  procedure  based 
on  well-defined  criteria  is  used 
by  the  Hearings  Officer  to 
select  appropriate  candidates. 

Hearings  Officers  must 
guarantee  that  due  process 
has  been  observed  in  all  cases. 
All  youth  who  have  demonstra- 
ted violent  behavior  are 
considered  for  admission  to  a 
secure  treatment  unit.  The 
Hearings  Officer  decides 
placement  and  length  of  stay  at 
the  Unit. 

The  overall  goals  of 
implementing  this  concept  are 
to  assure  that: 

a.  violent,  dangerous  youth 
are  removed  from  their 
communities  for  public 
protection; 

b.  each  youth  receives  all 
considerations  relative  to 
guarantees  under  due  process 
provisions  within  the  system. 

The  Department  is  planning 
to  expand  this  concept 
throughout  the  system  for  all 
committed  and  recommitted 
youth  who  must  be  considered 
for  a  secure  setting. 

Training  Unit  Expansion 

Under  Commissioner 
Murphy  the  DYS  Training  Unit 
was  moved  to  the  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center  in 
Southboro.  It  offers  a 
statewide  training  program  for 
all  employees.  Its  purpose  is 
two-fold:  (a)  it  trains  new 
employees,  and  (b)  it  offers  on- 
going training  to  all  employ- 
ees. Secure  facility  employees, 
although  hired  by  the  private 
agency  operating  the  program, 
are  eligible  for  training. 

Pre-service  training  includes 
some  of  the  following  topics: 

Staff  Roles  and  Rights 
Department  Structure  and 


Worcester  Short-  Term 


Secure  Treatment  Unit 


History 

Process   of  Arrest  and 

Adjudication 

The  Juvenile  Law 

Detention  and  Treatment 

Prejudice 

Stress 

Human  Sexuality 
Aikido 

Therapeutic  Milieu 
Fire  Safety 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse 
Clinical  Issues 
First  Aid 
Family  Systems 
Case  Management  Conferences 
Lines  of  Authority 
Community  Issues 
Chapter  766 
Communication  Skills 
Transportation  of  Youth 
Court-ordered  Consent 
Decrees 

Tailor-made  training 
programs  for  private  agencies 
operating  non-secure  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  by 
staff  at  the  Center.  These 
programs  are  not  administered 
at  the  Center.  Each  agency 
conducts  its  own  course. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  by 
teachers  and  students  is 
encouraged.  Changes  and 
modifications  are  on-going. 

Program  Standards  and 
Monitoring 

DYS  has  been  involved  in 
standards  development  since 
1976,  when  the  first  draft  of 
"Standards  for  Residential 
Care"  was  written.  Not  until 
five  years  later,  under 
Commissioner  Murphy,  did 
these  standards  near  comple- 
tion. In  the  interim,  DYS  had 
developed  a  monitoring 
process  to  insure  quality 
programming  from  private 
agencies  and  has,  over  a  five- 
year  period,  experimented  to 
strengthen  its  efficiency. 

From  1975  through  1977,  the 
Department  implemented  a 
community  network  monitor- 
ing system.  Utilizing  teams 
comprised  of  DYS  personnel, 
community  representatives, 
and  personnel  from  other 
agencies,  this  system 
functioned   in   each   of  the 


Department's  seven  regional 
offices. 

Recognizing  the  limitations 
of  the  community  network 
system,  a  new  model  called 
"contract  teams"  was 
conceived  when  the  Bureau  of 
Programs  was  developed  in 
1978.  Three  central  contract 
teams  were  established,  each 
headed  by  a  contract  officer. 
These  teams  revised  the 
existing  monitoring  system 
and  expanded  its  functions  to 
include  the  examining  of 
contract  compliance  by  using 
the  program's  written  proposal 
as  the  service  standard.  The 
implementation  of  this  full- 
scale  monitoring  effort  began 
in  early  1980.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Department  will 
complete  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  full-scale 
monitoring  reports  yearly. 

The  monitoring  system 
provides  decision  makers  with 
timely  feedback  on  contract 
compliance  and  service 
delivery.  DYS  will  continue  to 
review  and  revise  this  system 
to,  maintain  its  effectiveness 
and  to  facilitate  standards 
review. 

The  implementation  of 
standards  will  be  the  next 
phase  of  this  process.  DYS 
expects  to  have  all  contracted 
services  in  compliance  with  its 
new  standards  by  1983. 


Administrative  Reform 

The  Department  underwent 
a  significant  restructuring 
under  Commissioner  Murphy. 
In  December,  the  Depart- 
ment's Central  Administration 
was  divided  into  two  distinct 
divisions,  one  for  Operations 
and  the  other  for  Administra- 
tion, each  division  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  Division  of  Administra- 
tion was  to  be  responsible  for 
all  management  support 
functions  within  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Administration  was  to 
oversee  the  operation  of  the 
following  units:  (1)  Contract 
Administration  (Late  in  1979, 
the  Bureau  of  Programs  was 
abolished  and  was  superceded 
by  a  Contract  Administration 
Unit);  (2)  Fiscal  Administra- 
tion; (3)  Personnel;  and  (4) 
Planning,  Research,  and  Data 
Processing. 

A  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Operations  was  to  oversee  the 
management  of  the  following 
Bureaus:  (1)  the  Bureau  of 
Clinical  Services;  (2)  the 
Bureau  of  Aftercare;  and  (3) 
the  Bureau  of  Girls'  Services. 

It  was  clear  that  the 
administration  of  a  broad 
community-based  treatment 
network  required  a  flexible  and 
supportive  management 
structure. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENT 


Massachusetts  has  a  diverse 
juvenile  corrections  agency. 
To  fully  understand  it,  a 
detailed  description  of  its 
structure,  programs,  clients 
and  budget  is  provided. 

ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE 

In  understanding  the 
organization  of  DYS,  it  is 
helpful  to  conceptualize  the 
relationship  between  the 
Divisions  of  Administration 
and  Operations  as  follows:  the 
latter  assumes  full  responsibil- 
ity for  all  aspects  of  the  client 
service  delivery  system;  the 
former  is  accountable  for  all 
support  services  required  to 
facilitate  quality  and  manage- 
able service  delivery. 

Highlighted  below  are  brief 
overviews  of  some  of  the 
Department's  Bureaus,  Units, 
and  special  resources.  This 
information  will  assist  the 
reader  in  gaining  a  more 
comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  Department's  structure. 

Division  of  Administration 

Bureau  of  Fiscal 
Administration 

Within  the  Division  of 
Administration,  a  fiscal  unit, 
headed  by  a  Director  of  Fiscal 
Administration,  oversees  the 
purchase  of  service  payment 
office,  federal  and  field 
accounting  office,  a  central- 
ized payroll  office,  and  a 
regional  business  office. 

Responsibilities  include 
development,  implementation, 
and  direction  of  fiscal  affairs 
relating  to  state  funds  and 
procedures.  A  balance  must  be 
maintained  between  appropri- 
ations and  expenditures, 
which  requires  budget 
adjustments  through  account 
transfers  and  special  budget 
requests,  such  as  capital 
outlay.  Financial  data  analysis 
involving  weekly  and  quarterly 
statistical  reports  is  conducted 
to  support  current  program 
management  and  to  aid  in 
long-range  planning. 

The  accounting  unit  is 
responsible   for   the  fiscal 


administration  of  federal  and 
foundation  grants,  and 
contracting  support.  Complete 
records  for  all  awarded  funds 
by  project  are  maintained. 
Financial  reports  are  submit- 
ted to  the  funding  source  on  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  basis,  as 
required. 

Bureau  of  Contracts 

The  Bureau  of  Contracts  is 
divided  into  three  Contracting 
teams.  Each  team  is  headed  by 
a  Contract  Officer,  who 
supervises  a  staff  of  four:  a 
program  developer/evaluator, 
program  monitor,  auditor,  and 
secretary.  These  teams  are 
responsible  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  thirty  to  forty 
programs. 

The  major  functions  of  the 
Contract  teams  are  contract 
negotiations,  monitoring 
programs  in  cooperation  with 
the  regional  monitoring 
network,  and  the  evaluation 
and  auditing  of  programs 
annually.  The  teams  are 
continuously  upgrading 
program  and  cost  standards 
for  each  type  of  service, 
thereby  upgrading  the  quality 
of  program  proposals.  The 
teams  provide  technical 
assistance  to  programs 
identified  as  problematic.  They 
are  also  involved  in  program 
development  based  on  needs 
identified  through  the 
monitoring  and  evaluation 
reports. 

Office  of  Research,  Planning 
and  Data  Processing 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
Planning  Office  has  made 
major  strides  in  improving  the 
data  available  for  planning. 
Needs  assessment,  proposal 
preparation,  response  to 
informational  inquiries  and 
surveys,  and  budget  planning 
are  all  traditional  planning 
functions  carried  out  by  this 
office.  Also,  the  office 
maintains  an  information  bank 
of  DYS  research,  statistics,  and 
key  documents;  coordinates 
the  DYS  Title  XX  and  Medicaid 
claims;  and  spearheads  an 
effort  to  consolidate  the  more 


than  450  forms  used  through- 
out the  agency. 

The  Research  Unit  has 
experienced  significant 
growth.  A  DYS  Research 
Review  Committee,  reinstitu- 
ted  in  1978,  is  chaired  and 
staffed  by  the  Unit.  It  is 
charged  with:  (1)  recommend- 
ing to  the  Commissioner 
actions  to  be  taken  on 
proposed  as  well  as  on-going 
research  projects;  (2) 
monitoring  all  approved 
research  projects;  and  (3) 
establishing  annual  DYS 
research  priorities.  The 
capacity  now  exists  to  develop 
and  carry  out  research  projects 
in  an  effort  to  meet  agency 
needs. 

The  Data  Processing  Unit 
developed  a  computerized 
data  system  which  contains 
information  on  clients, 
programs,  and  youth  place- 
ments. A  comprehensive 
Management  Information 
System  (M.I.S.)  is  being 
developed  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  an 
agency-wide  management 
study.  M.I.S.  will  add  two 
critical  types  of  data,  i.e.,  case 
management  and  financial.  For 
thefirsttime,  itwill  allow  for  full 
utilization  of  computerized 
data  for  planning,  policy 
development,  fiscal  adminis- 
tration, program  evaluation, 
and  regional  management. 

Personnel  Unit 

The  Personnel  Unit  takes  on 
the  traditional  role  of  employee 
relations,  collective  bargain- 
ing, affirmative  action, 
employee  evaluations,  and 
control  of  position  allocation. 

During  the  past  year  this  Unit 
has  focused  its  attention  on 
developing  accurate  and 
comprehensive  job  descrip- 
tions; guidelines  for  recruit- 
ment practices;  a  code  of 
employee  responsibility;  a 
disciplinary  and  grievance 
system;  and  an  orientation 
program  for  all  new  employ- 
ees. 

Goals  for  the  coming  year 
include:   completion   of  a 


/ 


Classification  Study  in 
cooperation  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Division  of  Personnel 
Administration;  refinement  of 
the  personnel  evaluation 
process  to  include  methods  for 
rewarding  good  performance 
through  promotions  or  merit 
raises;  and  continued  efforts 
toward  the  development  of  a 
computerized  personnel 
management  information 
system. 

Division  of  Operations 

Bureau  of  Girls'  Services 

This  Bureau  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  bureaus 
which  provide  services  to  boys, 
presently  consisting  of  a 
Director  and  two  assistants. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the 
centralized  Girls'  Services  Unit 
is  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
comprehensive  network  of 
programs  for  female  clients, 
ranging  from  the  most  secure 
to  the  least  restrictive. 

Further  development  and 
refinement  of  the  girls'  secure 
treatment  system  has  been  a 
priority  over  the  past  year.  The 
system  is  comprised  of  four 
programs.  Two  of  these, 
Cameron  House  and  DARE 
Littleton,  operate  with  a 
combined  capacity  of  17 
treatment  beds.  Due  to 
difficulties  with  site  location, 
the  third  program  contract, 
Western  House,  was  canceled. 
Subsequently,  Community 
and  Court  Resources,  Inc. 
(CCRI),  in  conjunction  with 
Westfield  State  College,  was 
awarded  the  contract.  A  site 
has  been  identified  and 
renovations  are  being  planned. 
This  program  is  due  to  open  in 
the  Spring  of  1981.  The  fourth 
and  most  restrictive  of  the 
secure  treatment  programs, 
contracted  to  the  Kennedy 
Action  Corps,  is  engaged  in  a 
search  for  an  appropriate 
facility.  This  program  will  be 
the  last  to  come  on  line,  due  to 
the  difficulty  in  site  location. 
Once  completed,  the  secure 
treatment  system  will  offer 
twenty-seven  beds  providing 
moderate  security,  and  eight 
beds  in  a  highly  secure  setting. 


Three  girls'  secure  detention 
programs  continue  to  operate 
at  or  near  capacity.  The 
Brockton  YWCA  Girls' 
Program  has  proven  to  be  a 
well-rounded  detention 
program,  offering  a  wide 
variety  of  services.  Pelletier 
Center  in  Marlboro  has  seen 
ever-increasing  demand 
because  of  the  excellent 
diagnostic  services  it  offers. 
The  Charlestown  YMCA  Girls' 
Program,  relocated  from  the 
basement  of  the  building  into 
much  improved  physical 
surroundings  on  the  third 
floor,  has  qualified  for 
licensing  under  Office  for 
Children  guidelines.  An  in- 
house  medical  component, 
administered  by  a  physician 
three  mornings  each  week,  is 
now  available.  There  are  no 
anticipated  changes  within  the 
secure  detention  network. 

The  number  and  variety  of 
residential  programs  available 
for  girls  has  remained 
constant.  Although  several 
programs  have  closed  in  the 
past  year,  the  net  loss  of  beds 
has  been  negligible  because 
others  have  opened,  and  some 
existing  programs  have 
increased  their  enrollment  to 
DYS  girls.  Some  losses,  such 
as  a  Boston-based  program 
serving  minority  girls,  have 
been  keenly  felt.  This  Bureau 
continues  to  pursue  the 
development  of  programs 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of 
its  girls. 

A  major  problem  still 
confronting  the  Bureau  is  the 
shortage  of  foster  care  homes 
for  both  short-term  detention 
and  long-term  treatment. 
Recruiting  foster  parents  is 
very  difficult.  There  appears  to 
be  no  single,  definable  cause 
for  the  declining  number  of 
foster  homes.  The  Department 
will  be  looking  closely  at 
recruitment  procedures, 
payment  schedules,  training 
and  support  for  foster  homes  in 
an  effort  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Briefly,  the  challenge  in  the 
coming  months  for  the  Bureau 
will  be  two-fold.  The  first  major 


task  will  be  the  completion  of 
the  secure  treatment  network 
and  the  second  will  be  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  services 
provided  to  girls,  both  by  the 
purchase  of  service  programs 
and  by  DYS  caseworkers. 

Bureau  of  Aftercare 

This  Bureau's  primary 
responsibility  is  to  oversee  the 
operations  of  the  Department's 
seven  regional  offices.  In 
addition,  it  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  the 
following  programs:  CETA, 
Forestry  Camp,  Restitution, 
School  Adjustment  Counsel- 
ling, and  the  Interstate 
Compact  Agreement. 

A  technical  assistance  team, 
comprised  of  six  members, 
coordinates  common  activities 
within  the  regions.  Their 
efforts  have  included: 
standardizing  discharge 
policies  and  weekly  spending 
reports;  preparing  client  flow 
charts  for  regional  assessment 
teams;  addressing  the  issues  of 
detention,  case  management, 
foster  care  guidelines, 
personnel  and  community 
release  regulations. 

Regional  budget  allocations 
are  based  on  need  and 
resources.  The  following 
information  is  considered  in 
allocating  fiscal  resources: 
number  of  youth  on  probation; 
number  of  commitments; 
number  of  youth  accepted  by 
secure  treatment;  financial 
status  of  youth's  family; 
previous  budgets;  and  access 
to  fixed  cost  programs. 

During  FY  1980,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Aftercare  approved  the 
following  allocations: 


Region 

Total  Yearly  Budget 

I 

$1,066,489. 

II 

689,377. 

III 

727,693. 

IV 

1,087,881. 

V 

692,737. 

VI 

1,383,270. 

VII 

987,017. 

Total 

$6,634,464.  * 

Each  Region  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  direct 
care  of  any  youth  committed 
within    its  geographic 


boundaries.  Regional  court 
liaisons  work  closely  with  the 
courts  to  determine  final 
disposition  of  a  case.  It  is  the 
Department's  responsibility  to 
determine  both  placement  and 
duration  of  stay  for  each  youth. 


"Additionally. as  of  July  1, 1979,  one  program 
went  from  the  Purchase  of  Service  account 
to  fixed  cost,  at  a  rate  of  $420 .00  per  week 
per  lot.  Slots  are  reserved  for  each  Region, 
i.e.,  Regions  II  and  V1  slot;  Regions  III  and  IV 
3  slots;  Region  VII  2  slots;  and  Region  VI  4 
slots. 

Also,  Region  III  received  $2,000  per  week  for 
a  fixed  cost  intake  unit.  Region  II  received 
$3,000  per  week  for  a  Criminal  Justice  Model 
Program,  while  Regions  III,  IV,  V  and  VII 
received  $37,000  apiece,  and  Region  VI, 
$75,000  for  this  same  type  of  program. 


Intake  units  are  used  in 
Regions  I,  II,  IV  and  VI  to 
transfer  the  youth  from  court. 
Each  youth  is  assigned  a 
caseworker,  who  prepares  a 
staffing  (case  conference)  on 
the  youth,  within  thirty  days  of 
commitment.  During  this 
period  the  youth  is  placed  in  a 
diagnostic  center  (or  other 
alternative  site).  The  case- 
worker works  with  the  regional 
assessment  team  and  place- 
ment officer  to  draw  up  an 
individualized  treatment  plan. 
This  treatment  plan  must 
include  consideration  of  the 
educational,  vocational, 
recreational,  medical  and 
counseling  needs  of  the  youth. 
The  caseworker  is  responsible 
for  placing  the  youth  into  a 
program  and  for  continuously 
reassessing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  plan. 

Ideally,  a  youth  works  his 
way  through  the  system  by 
starting  in  a  structured 
environment.  He  then  transfers 
to  programs  with  less 
structure,  until  the  point  of 
discharge.  It  is  the  caseworker 
who  initiates  the  transfers  and 
relocates  the  youth.  It  is  also 
the  caseworker  who  recom- 
mends discharge. 

Bureau  of  Clinical  Services 

The  Bureau  of  Clinical 
Services,  under  the  direction  of 


the  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Clinical  Services,  oversees 
the  operation  of  all  secure 
detention  and  secure  treat- 
ment facilities  within  the  DYS 
system. 

Secure  detention  facilities 
include  programs  at  Danvers 
(12  beds),  Roslindale  (35 
beds),  Taunton  (22  beds),  and 
Westfield  (21  beds).  Juveniles 
are  held  in  secure  detention 
awaiting  court  hearings,  either 
because  they  are  accused  of 
serious  charges  or  because 
they  are  too  aggressive  or 
violent  to  be  held  in  less  secure 
programs. 

The  Bureau  also  oversees 
four  secure  treatment 
programs  for  committed 
youth.  These  programs 
include  Chelmsford  House  - 
DARE  (14  beds);  Roslindale  - 
Greater  Boston  YMCA  (15 
beds);  RFK,  Westboro  - 
Kennedy  Action  Corps  (15 
beds);  and  Mattapan  -  Greater 
Boston  YMCA  (12  beds).  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  operates 
the  Worcester  Short-Term 
Treatment  Program  (17  beds). 
The  Bureau  is  responsible  for 
irlsuring  adequate  security  and 
shelter  for  these  youth.  In 
addition,  it  is  responsible  for 
providing  educational, 
recreational  and  counseling 
services  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  the  youth  assigned. 

One  of  the  majortasks  of  this 
Bureau  has  been  the 
development  of  standards 
throughout  the  entire  secure 
detention  and  secure  treat- 
ment systems. 

PROGRAMS 

The  Department  contracts 
for  services  with  over  fifty 
individual  agencies.  These 
agencies  are  all  non-profit  and 
registered  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  purchase  of  service 
system  is  comprised  of  over 
100  separate  contracts, 
representing  over  200 
purchase  of  service  programs. 
These  programs  provide 
services  ranging  from  street 
counseling  to  small,  locked 


treatment  facilities.  Each  of  the 
Department's  seven  regions 
has  a  distinct  range  of 
programs  developed  accord- 
ing to  the  unique  needs  of  a 
region  and  its  clients. 

The  Department  is  responsi- 
ble for  youth  on  detained  and 
committed  status.  Distinct 
programs  have  been  develop- 
ed for  each. 

Two  types  of  programs 
provide  services  for  detained 
youth  (i.e.,  those  awaiting 
court  appearance):  secure 
detention;  and  shelter  care. 

DYS  operates  and/or 
contracts  with  seven  secure 
detention  programs.  These 
units  are  locked  facilities,  with 
twelve  to  thirty-five  youths, 
and  a  staff-to-resident  ratio  of 
two  to  one.  All  activities, 
including  education  and 
recreation,  are  conducted 
within  the  confines  of  the 
facility  or  grounds. 

Shelter  care  programs  are 
structured  residences,  many  of 
which  are  located  in  YMCAs. 
From  ten  to  twenty-five  youth 
are  housed  in  this  type  of 
program.  The  staff-to-resident 
ratio  is  approximately  three  to 
five.  The  program  is  staffed  to 
insure  heightened  security 
with  on-duty  coverage  twenty- 
four  hours  per  day,  seven  days 
a  week.  The  program  relies  on 
extensive  recreational 
activities,  as  wel  I  as 
educational  and  clinical 
services. 

There  are  several  residential 
and  non-residential  program 
options  for  committed  or 
referred  youth.  Seven  secure 
treatment  programs  are 
available  for  the  committed 
delinquent  (five  for  boys  and 
two  for  girls),  operationally 
overseen  by  the  Bureau  of 
Clinical  Services.  The  facilities 
are  physically  secure  and  have 
a  staff  ratio  of  at  least  two  to 
one.  The  average  capacity  per 
facility  is  twelve  youth.  Each 
program  provides  intense 
clinical  services  for  residents, 
with  strong  emphasis  placed 
on  education  and  recreation. 


COMMUNITY  BASED  RESIDENTIAL  AND  NONRESIDENTIAL 

PROGRAM  OPTIONS 


Program  Type 

No.  of  Program  Contracts 
Maintained  with  DYS 

Program  Description 

Foster  Care 

19 

Private  agencies  recruit,  train 
and  supervise  foster  parents. 
Frequently  a  foster  placement 
is  supported  by  contracted 
counsell  i  ng/casework 
services. 

f^nun^plinfi/f^a^pwork 
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CprvippQ  nrrwirfpri  hv  casp- 
workers,  who  helps  youth 
maintain  a  positive  self  image 
and    modify  anti-social 
behavior.   Caseworker  is 
liaison   between  youth's 
school,   family,   court,  etc. 
Does  not  provide  in-depth  or 
clinical  counseling. 

Counseling/Education 

9 

Alternative  education  is  pro- 
vided in  a  specific  setting, 
with  individualized  curric- 
ulum. Teaching  is  done  on  a 
one-to-one  basis,  with  some 
group  class  activities.  An  in- 
creasing number  oT  programs 
are  obtaining  766  approval. 

Group  Care 

7 

Each  residence  houses  up  to 
ten  youth,  with  staff-to- 
resident  ratio  of  three  to  five. 
Frequently  additional  counsel- 
inn  ^prvirps  arp  nrovifipd  hv 
contracted  psychologist  or 
social  worker. 

Specialized  Group  Care 

8 

Specialized  services  are 
offered  in  a  residential  setting 
(e.g.,  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, outward  bound  pro- 
grams, etc.). 

Structured  Group  Care 

4 

Residences  which  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  organization 
and  structure,  with  maximum 
isolation  from  community. 
Recreational  and  educational 
activities  occur  within  the 
confines  of  the  facility.  Very 
rigid  rules,  which  are  routinely 
enforced,  govern  the  behavior 
of  the  youth. 

Outreach/T  racking 

8 

In  addition  to  traditional  case- 
work counseling,  the  worker 
maintains  daily  contact  with 
the  youth  and  monitors  an 
agreed  upon  "contract" 
between  himself  and  the  youth. 

Intake 

4 

This  contract  identifies  the 
youth's  daily  program  of  activi- 
ties A  one  to  eight  staff-to- 
client  ratio  is  maintained. 

Work  Experience 

6 

These  programs  process  the 
placement  of  a  youth  entering 

thp  rlptpntion  Q\/Qtpm  anri 

provide  transportation  to  the 
assigned  facility. 

Diagnostic 

3 

Frograms  emphasize  training 
in  developing  good  work 
habits.  Employment  opportuni- 
ties are  located  and  support 
is  given  to  the  youth. 

Medical 

3 

These   programs  provide 
individual   pschological  and 
educational  testing,  a  process 
critical  in  developing  treatment 
plans  for  the  youth. 

These  programs  provide 
medical  services  to  the  youth. 

Classroom  at  Roslindale  Youth  Center 


CLIENTS 

The  youth  who  are  served  by 
the  Department  are  committed 
by  the  courts  after  a 
disposition  of  delinquency  has 
been  made.  They  range  in  age 
from  7  through  17. 

There  have  been  changes  in 
the  average  age  of  commit- 
ment during  the  past  ten  years, 
as  indicated  by  the  chart 
below. 


The  Department  has  had 
limited  resources  to  examine 
the  social,  economic,  and 
ethnic  characteristics  of  its 
population.  One  study  has 
been  completed  which 
analyzes  the  committing 
offenses  of  the  youth.  As 
indicated  by  the  following 
chart,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
,Fise  in  the  number  of  youth 
committed  for  the  offense  of 
crime  against  property. 


Age  at  Commitment 
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**The  shaded  area  represents  the 
percentage  of  youth  committed  in 
1979  -  the  white  area  represents 
the  percentage  in  1968. 


Most  Serious  Committing 
Offense 
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**The  shaded  area  represents  tfe 
percentage  in  1 979  -  the  white  area 
represents  the  percentage  in  1968. 


The  average  daily  caseload  is 
approximately  1800  committed 
or  referred  youth.  Of  this 
population,  18%  are  females. 

The  Department  is  also 
responsible  to  the  courts  for 
operating  a  detention  system 
for  youth  awaiting  their  court 
hearing.  Approximately  300 
youth  are  served  daily  on  this 
status. 

Youth  are  placed  throughout 
the  system  in  roughly  the 
following  manner: 


Detention  #  of  Slots 

Secure  Detention  129 

Shelter  Care  119 

Overnight  Arrest  15 

Foster  Detention  37 

Total  300 

Commitment 

Secure  Treatment  101 

Group  Care  238 

Foster  Care  330 

Non-Residential  668 

Casework  Services  525 

Total  1862 


During  FY  1980,  750  youth 
were  committed  to  the 
Department:  802  youth  were 
discharged  from  its  care  and 
custody;  103  youth  received 
services  on  a  referral  basis. 
These  youngsters,  referred  by 
the  courts,  are  not  committed 
and  technically  they  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  courts. 


BUDGET 

DYS  expenditures  are 
divided  into  two  separate 
accounts,  operating  and 
capital  outlay. 

Operating 

The  FY  1980  operating 
budget  reflects  a  period  of 
limited  growth,  compared  with 
previous  years.  Greater 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  monitoring  and  evaluation 
of  existing  resources  in  an 
attempt  to  make  each 
Purchase  of  Service  dollar 
work  more  efficiently.  This 
shift  in  management  emphasis 
was  crucial  in  view  of  declining 
state  and  federal  monies 
currently  available  for 
expansion  and/or  experimen- 
tation with  new  and  different 
programs.  Moreover,  the 
increased  capacity  to  monitor 


and  evaluate  has  resulted  in 
redirecting  programs  as 
required  to  meet  changing 
needs  across  the  system. 

FY  1980  expenditures  were 
increased  to  $23.5  million. 
Refer  to  Chart  A,  DYS  Budget 
Comparions,  for  an  overview 
of  expenditures  from  1979  to 
1981.  A  modest  increase  in 
FY  1981  is  anticipated  to  meet 
inflation  demands. 

As  indicated  below,  the 
Department  maintains  eight 
accounts,  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  Purchase  of  Service 
account. 

The  distribution  of  funds  ap- 
propriated into  the  Purchase 
of  Service  (POS)  account  is 
divided  into  two  expenditure 
modes.  The  first  is  referred  to 
as  "Fixed  Cost."  While  not 
every  service  in  this  category 
is  truly  fixed  in  contract 
amount,   it  does  represent 


categories  of  care  for  which 
the  demand  is  consistent 
from  week  to  week  or  from 
month  to  month.  With  some 
minor  exceptions,  it 
represents  purchases  of 
secure  treatment,  shelter 
care,  structured  group  care, 
intake,  diagnostic,  etc.  The 
decisions  on  the  proportion 
of  funds  available,  and  the 
allocation  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram to  Fixed  Cost  is  done  by 
the  central  office.  Most  rates 
are  of  the  cost  reimbursement 
or  utilization  type. 

The  second  expenditure 
mode  is  "Flexible  Cost."  A 
flexible  budget  is  allocated  to 
each  regional  office  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 
The  regional  office  may 
purchase  services  from  a  wide 
range  of  approved  service 
providers  as  long  as  expendi- 
tures stay  within  the  flexible 
budget  allocation.  The 
services  purchased  from  the 


FY  1980  FY  1981 
Account                              (Total  Expenditures)     (Anticipated  Expenditures) 

Administration  1,870,578.  1,804,000. 

Purchase  of  Service  14,135,893.  16,655,700. 

LEAA-Cash  Match  159,999.  160,000. 

Judge  Connelly  Youth  Cr.  999,199.  1,037,000. 
(Roslindale  Detention) 

Hampden  County  505,825.  530,000. 
(Westfield  Detention) 

Worcester  Secure  Treatment  435,671.  505,000. 

Stephen  L.  French  Youth  489,451.  590,000. 
Forestry  Camp 

Community-Based  Treatment  4,998,776.  4,899,000. 

Units  (Regional  Budgets)  $23,595,392.  $26,180,700. 


CHART  A 
DYS  BUDGET  COMPARISONS 


Fiscal  Years  1979,  1980,  1981 


Federal  Funds 


FY  79 

FY  80 

FY  81* 

Amount 

5,195,758 

2,799,005 

2,702,235 

%  Increase 

+43  (from  FY  78) 

-47% 

-4% 

State  Funds 
Purchased  Services: 


Amount 

12,635,000. 

14,135,893. 

16,655,700. 

%  Increase 

21.2% 

+11% 

+16% 

DYS  Administration: 


Amount 

1,739,000. 

1,870,578. 

1,804,000. 

%  Decrease 

7.6% 

+8% 

-4% 

Increase 

DYS  Total  State  Budget: 


Amount 

21,643,940. 

23,595,391. 

26,180,700. 

%  Increase 

17.3% 

+8% 

+10% 

-  Anticipated  Expenditures 


flexible  budget  are  based 
predominantly  on  cost  per  unit 
(youth/day)  of  service.  Thus, 
the  regional  office  has  the 
flexibility  to  respond  quickly 
and  efficiently  to  the  changing 
needs  of  a  regional  client 
population. 

Purchase  of  Service 
represents  over  60%  of  our 
state  funding.  The  remaining 
line  item  accounts,  represent- 
ing 40%,  are  composed  of 
Central  Administration, 
Regional  Offices,  and  the 
state-owned  and/or  operated 
facilities  as  follows: 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly 
Youth  Center 

Hampden  County  Detention 
Center 

Worcester  Secure  Treatment 
Unit 

Stephen  L.  French  Youth 
Forestry  Camp. 

In  addition,  several  other 


facilities  located  throughout 
the  state  are  partially  staffed  by 
employees  from  the  regional 
account  and  partially 
supported  by  POS  contracts. 

Capital  Outlay 

Commissioner  Murphy  set 
facilities'  improvement  as  his 
number  one  priority  after 
assuming  office.  His  assess- 
ment of  secure  facilities 
indicated  to  him  the  need  for  a 
general  upgrading  of  condi- 
tions. In  addition,  the 
Harshbarger  Report  of  1977 
called  for  a  moderate 
expansion  of  secure  treatment 
beds  within  the  secure  system. 
The  present  system  still  is 
below  the  recommended 
number  of  beds. 

To  address  both  issues, 
Commissioner  Murphy 
presented  a  $9.7  million 
facilities'  improvement  plan  to 
the  1980  legislative  session  for 
capital   outlay  expenditures. 


The  plan  called  for  the 
construction  of  four  Youth 
Service  Centers  around  the 
state.  These  centers,  as  they 
are  realized,  would  allow  DYS 
to  relocate  presently  inade- 
quate detention  and  treatment 
facilities  and  to  accommodate 
necessary  expansion  in 
treatment.  The  State  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  $5  million  of 
the  $9.7  million  requested  for 
FY  1981.  This  amount, 
combined  with  the  $1.5  million 
carried  forward  from  the  FY 
1979  capital  outlay  budget,  will 
be  used  to  begin  implementa- 
tion of  this  plan.  While  outside 
language  introduced  by  the 
Legislature  prohibits  new 
contruction,  the  Department 
will  move  towards  the 
acquisition  and  renovation  of 
appropriate  facilities.  This 
initiative  represents  the  first 
major  capital  outlay  program 
in  the  Department  in  over 
fifteen  years. 


ORGANIZATION  CHART 
D.Y.S.  CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION 


COMMISSIONER 


ADVISORY 
BOARD 


—  Legal 

—  Investigations 

—  Public  Information 


Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Operations 


Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Administration 


Education 


Training 


Fiscal 
Administration 


I 

Clinical 
Services 

Aftercare 

Girls 
Services 

Personnel 


Research,  Planning 
and 

Data  Processing 


Contracts 
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DYS  REGIONAL  OFFICES 


REGION  I     John  McElligott,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
91  School  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01105 

REGION  II     Paul  Leahy,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
75- B  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 

REGION  III    Charles  Boardman,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
336  Baker  Avenue 
Concord,  MA  01742 

REGION  IV   James  Donadini,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
Goldsmith  Building 
Gregory  Street 
Middleton,  MA  01949 

REGION  V    Frank  Masciarelli,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
725  Granite  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 

REGION  VI    Elizabeth  PattuYlo,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
150  Causeway  Street  —  9th  Fir. 
Boston,  MA  02114 

REGION  VII  Craig  Barger,  Regional  Director 
Department  of  Youth  Services 
Lakeville  Hospital 
P.O.  Box  622 
Lakeville,  MA  02346 


(413)  736-0362 
727-1258 
727-1259 

(800)  332-3234 

791-9220 
791-9228 
791-9229 
727-4120 

369-8711 
727-6172 
727-6173 

774-5850 
774-5851 
727-7835 
(800)  892-0210 

848-8770 
848-8771 
727-7409 
727-7618 

727-7952 
727-7953 
727-9405 

947-7650 
947-7651 
727-1440,  Ext.  235 

(800)  242-2864 
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This  report  was  edited  and  produced  by  the  Public  Information 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  Anyone  seeking 
information  not  included  in  this  Report  may  call  the  Public 
Information  Office  at  727-7575,  extension  229. 


1982  marked  the  tenth  anniversary  of  a  series  of  watershed 
events  in  the  Commonwealth's  juvenile  corrections  system. 
The  dramatic  closing  of  the  State's  training  schools  that 
occurred  during  1972  was  a  sharp  break  with  past  practice  and 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  approach  to  the  challenge  of  treating 
juvenile  delinquents.  The  consequences  of  the  1972  events 
continue  to  reverberate  throughout  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
As  our  angle  of  vision  gets  longer,  we  can  begin  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  causes  and  effects  of  deinstitutionalization.  To 
that  end,  the  Department  offers  this  annual  report  as  an  effort  to 
see  not  only  the  events  of  1982  but  to  see  1972  from  the 
perspective  of  a  decade  later. 

Edward  M.  Murphy 

Commissioner 


Edward  J.  Loughran,  Deputy  Commissioner 


Deinstitutionalization: 
The  First  Decade 


In  1972  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  closed  its  five 
large  juvenile  institutions.  In  one  year  Massachusetts  dis- 
mantled a  juvenile  corrections  system  that  had  existed  since  the 
mid  nineteenth  century.  The  events  of  ten  years  ago  are  among 
the  most  revolutionary  changes  in  the  history  of  juvenile 
corrections  in  America.  Prior  to  these  closings,  the  Lyman 
School  in  Westborough,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  in 
Lancaster,  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  in  Shirley,  the  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Guidance  in  Bridgewater  and  the  Oakdale 
Residential  Treatment  Unit  in  West  Boylston  were  the  mainstay 
of  a  juvenile  corrections  system  that  was  founded  125  years 
earlier.  These  large  institutions,  characterized  by  open  rural 
settings,  housed  Massachusetts  youth  sent  to  them  from  the 
courts  for  both  delinquency  and  status  offenses.  The  Lyman 
School,  for  example,  was  founded  in  1847  and  sometimes 
housed  as  many  as  400  boys  in  a  setting  32  miles  from  the  city  of 
Boston. 

In  1948  Massachusetts  adopted  the  youth  authority  concept 
with  the  creation  of  the  three  member  Youth  Service  Board 
which  was  given  control  over  the  placement,  treatment, 
classification,  transfer,  parole  and  discharge  of  committed 
juveniles.  In  1952  the  law  was  changed  again  to  give  the 
Chairman  of  the  Youth  Service  Board  greater  executive 
authority  by  making  the  Chairman  ex  officio  Director  of  the  new 
Division  of  Youth  Service.  An  independent  unit  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Division  was  given  jurisdiction 
over  all  of  the  Commonwealth's  juvenile  facilities.  These  steps 
were  intended  to  improve  coordination  among  the  training 
schools  which  were  previously  administered  by  separate  boards 
of  trustees. 

In  the  1960's  the  Division  encountered  increasingly  severe 
public  criticism.  Charges  of  mismanagement,  high  recidivism, 
and  cases  of  child  abuse,  culiminating  in  a  major  dispute  over 
the  maximum  security  facility  at  Bridgewater  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  in  1969  and  triggered 
reform  legislation  later  that  year  which  abolished  the  Youth 
Service  Board  and  the  Division  of  Youth  Service  and  created  a 
larger  Department  of  Youth  Services,  headed  by  Commissioner 
rather  than  a  Director,  with  full  authority  over  the  institutions. 


With  the  creation  of  the  new  Department,  Governor 
Francis  Sargent  in  1969  appointed  Jerome  Miller  to  be  the  first 
Commissioner.  Miller's  initial  intent  was  to  maintain  the 
existing  training  schools  and  implement  reform  through  the  use: 
of  the  "therapeutic  community  concept."  The  objective  of  the 
therapeutic  community  was  to  rehabilitate  the  youth  in  the 
schools  by  giving  them  a  greater  voice  in  the  decision  making 
processes.  This  change,  however,  was  too  controversial  for 
personnel  at  the  training  schools  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  a  more  authoritarian  role  in  their  dealings  with 
the  youth.  The  result  was  widespread  dissension  among  staff  at; 
the  training  schools  which  led  to  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number 
of  escapes  from  the  institutions.  This  in  turn  spawned  a 
significant  amount  of  negative  publicity  for  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services. 

Rather  than  pursue  the  therapeutic  community  concept 
under  these  conditions,  Miller  decided  to  close  the  training 
schools  and  replace  them  with  small  community-based  group 
homes  supervised  by  regional  offices.  The  first  to  close  was  the' 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Guidance  in  Bridgewater  which  housed 
about  60  of  the  Department's  "most  dangerous  youth." 
Bridgewater  was  closed  in  September  of  1970  with  very  little 
controversy  since  the  facility  had  been  the  target  of  several 
investigations  and  was  generally  viewed  as  an  inappropriate 
setting  for  delinquent  youth.  It  is  widely  accepted  that 
Bridgewater,  because  of  its  notoriety,  was  destined  to  close 
even  if  the  other  institutions  remained  open. 

In  November  of  1971  the  Department  established  seven 
regional  offices  throughout  the  State.  The  regional  system  was 
to  serve  two  goals:  first,  to  be  the  foundation  for  the 
community-based  system,  and  second,  to  decentralize  the 
Department,  as  was  proposed  in  the  reform  legislation  of  1969. 
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The  Lyman  School— 1847 


1972  brought  the  closing  of  the  four  remaining  training 
schools  beginning  with  the  dramatic  closing  of  the  Lyman 
School  in  January  and  followed  by  Shirley,  Oakdale  and 
Lancaster  later  that  year.  That  winter  the  three  county  training 
schools,  Middlesex,  Essex  and  Hampden  were  closed.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  Miller  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  Illinois. 

Joseph  M.  Leavey,  who  was  Miller's  deputy,  became  the 
second  Commissioner.  He  immediately  began  consolidating 
the  changes  initiated  by  Miller.  The  major  task  facing  Leavey 
was  the  need  to  build  a  new  juvenile  justice  system  that  would 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
juveniles  committed  to  the  Department .  Leavey  disposed  of  the 
training  school  properties  and  reassigned  training  school 
staff — many  to  the  regional  offices.  He  also  greatly  increased 
both  the  number  and  range  of  the  private  provider  programs 
available  to  DYS. 

As  Leavey  was  building  the  community-based  system  in 
1972  and  1973,  little  was  being  done  to  address  the  need  for 
secure  settings  for  some  youths.  During  his  third  year  as 
Commissioner,  Leavey  and  the  Department  came  under  severe 
public  criticism  from  judges,  probation  offices,  law  enforcement 
officials  and  the  media.  Most  notably  WCVB-TV  in  Boston 
which  bombarded  the  Commissioner  with  two  weeks  of 
editorials  charging  the  DYS  with  "gross  mismanagement"  and 
"incredible  leniency"  toward  the  youths  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Commissioner  Leavey  resigned  at  the  end  of  1975. 

The  third  Commissioner,  appointed  by  Governor  Dukakis, 
was  John  Calhoun.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  there  were  15 
bills  pending  in  the  Legislature  to  abolish  DYS  and  virtually 
everyone  was  complaining  about  the  lack  of  security  that 
existed  in  the  community-based  system.  To  deal  with  these 
issues  Calhoun  set  up  a  secure  treatment  task  force  in  the  Spring 
of  1976,  chaired  by  Scott  Harshbarger,  currently  the  District 
Attorney  for  Middlesex  County.  The  task  force  submitted  its 
final  report  in  1977,  with  a  major  recommendation  that  the 
Department  increase  its  secure  treatment  capacity. 


Calhoun  also  initiated  several  significant  organizational 
reforms.  He  developed  an  administration  unit  to  monitor 
contracts  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  many  private 
programs.  He  also  formed  legal,  planning,  and  training  units 
within  the  Central  Office  and  made  improvements  in  the 
Department's  personnel  unit.  Calhoun  resigned  in  July  of  1979. 

Edward  M.  Murphy,  the  present  DYS  Commissioner,  was 
appointed  in  October,  1979.  During  Commissioner  Murphy's 
tenure  the  Department  had  implemented  several  changes 
including  a  classification  policy  which  clearly  spells  out  the 
conditions  under  which  a  youth  will  be  placed  in  a  locked 
setting  and  for  how  long.  Commissioner  Murphy  was 
successful  in  securing  capital  outlay  funds  enabling  the 
Department  to  develop  new  facilities  in  Springfield  and  Boston. 
This  marks  the  first  significant  capital  expenditure  by  DYS  in  15 
years.  The  number  of  regions  was  reduced  from  seven  to  five 
allowing  more  personnel  for  the  direct  care  of  clients  committed 
to  the  Department. 


In  1982  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  marked  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  closing  of  the  institutions.  This  decade  was 
both  a  period  of  instability  and  turmoil  as  well  as  creativity  and 
innovation  as  a  newly  created  juvenile  corrections  system 
struggled  through  its  infancy.  The  Department  has  survived  the 
intense  public  criticism  that  came  in  the  wake  of  deinstitu- 
tionalization and  has  worked  diligently  to  create  a  new 
consensus  in  support  of  its  mission.  Today  the  Department  of 
Youth  Services  is  an  effective  and  predictable  agency,  staffed 
with  professionals  and  committed  to  its  dual  mandate:  to 
protect  the  public  and  to  appropriately  treat  juvenile 
delinquents. 
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Perspectives — 
Ten  Years  Later 


"The  reforms  of  the  early  70's  have  taken  hold.  The 
community-based  programs  shaped  through  a  partnership  of 
public  and  private  agencies  are  here  to  stay.  Needed  security 
programs  are  in  place  or  being  established .  The  gauge  of  success 
for  the  Department  is  the  responsiveness  of  the  staff  to  the 
needs  of  the  kids  and  the  community.  At  this  time  the 
Department  deserves  high  marks  in  that  area.  Let's  all  work  to 
keep  it  that  way." 

Joseph  Leavey 

DYS  Commissioner,  1973-75 

"Since  the  deinstitutionalization  ten  years  ago,  thousands  of 
young  people  in  hundreds  of  Massachusetts  communities  have 
benefited  from  the  Department  of  Youth  Services' 
community-based  care.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked  so  hard 
to  assure  the  success  of  this  effort  have  experimented, 
persisted,  stumbled  a  few  times,  innovated,  performed  some 
small  miracles,  improvised  where  necessary  and  worked 
ourselves  into  what  looks  very  much  like  permanence  and 
stability." 

William  Wolf 

Co-founder  of  The  Key  Program,  Inc. 

"The  shift  from  institutions  to  community-based  treatment  has 
earned  Massachusetts  national  recognition.  It  has  worked. 
Now,  we  need  to  finish  the  job,  to  insure  that  all  juveniles 
receive  the  community-based  programs  required  for  them  to 
develop  into  useful  citizens." 

Senator  John  H.  Backman 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Human  Services  and  Elderly 
Affairs 

"The  Massachusetts  experiment  in  community-based  juvenile 
corrections  continues  to  lead  the  nation.  It  offers  the  best  hope 
for  reducing  and  deterring  juvenile  delinquency. 

DYS  has  demonstrated  that  the  community-based  system  of 
juvenile  corrections  can  both  protect  the  public  from  the  small 
minority  of  juvenile  offenders  who  commit  serious  crimes, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  broad  and  diverse  range  of 
programs  for  the  vast  majority  of  juveniles  who  pose  no  danger 
to  the  public  and  provides  needed  and  vital  services  in  an 
efficient  and  effective  manner." 

Scott  Harshbarger 

District  Attorney  for  Middlesex  County 

"Massachusetts  continues  a  rare  and  proven  policy  tradition. 
The  tradition  says  that  through  a  full  spectrum  of 
community-based  programs — from  services  at  home  and 
restitution  through  to  secure  settings  for  the  violent — that  the 
State's  most  volatile  and  troubled  youth  can  both  be  treated  well 
and  the  public  protected." 

John  A.  Calhoun 

DYS  Commissioner,  1976-79 
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"Although  many  other  states  have  attempted  juvenile  justice 
reform,  none  have  equalled  the  sweeping  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  Massachusetts.  Both  our  service  delivery  system 
and  the  attitudes  of  those  who  work  within  the  system  have 
changed  dramatically. 

Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  philosophically  with  the 
efforts  of  the  events  of  the  past  decade,  one  must  acknowledge 
that  fundamental  change  has  occurred  on  a  level  which  is  rarely 
seen  in  the  public  sector. 

The  DYS  employees  who  struggled  to  bring  the  system  through 
this  ten  year  period  of  transition,  should  take  pride  in  the  results 
of  their  work." 

Senator  Patricia  McGovern 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 

"From  a  public  perspective,  the  early  years  of  deinstitution- 
alization in  the  Commonwealth  were,  at  times,  chaotic.  The 
bold  steps  taken  by  DYS  in  recent  years,  however,  have 
restored  the  public  confidence  in  the  agency's  ability  to  meet  the 
difficult  dual  goals  of  providing  quality  services  to  the  young 
people  involved  while  meeting  the  serious  responsiblity  of 
protecting  the  public  at  large." 

Representative  W.  Paul  White 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 

"To  some,  the  highly  charged  security  issue  demonstrates  that 
deinstitutionalization  has  failed.  Our  research  shows  just  the 
opposite.  And  now  that  DYS  has  shored  up  its  secure  care 
system,  let's  get  on  with  the  job  of  deinstitutionalization  by 
strengthening  the  network  of  community-based  facilities." 

Elizabeth  Vorenberg,  Deputy  Director 
Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center,  Inc. 

"When  we  put  an  end  to  so  called  'reform  schools'  and 
institutions  as  the  sole  means  of  dealing  with  delinquent  kids, 
no  one  of  course,  believed  we  were  putting  an  end  to 
delinquency  itself. 

We  knew  a  new  set  of  problems  would  begin,  but  with  a  new 
chance  for  some  solutions. 

There  is  a  good  distance  still  to  go  but  10  years  ago  we  made  the 
right  turn,  and  in  doing  so  set  a  course  for  the  rest  of  the  nation 
to  follow." 

Judge  Albert  L.  Kramer 

"Over  the  last  decade,  Massachusetts  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  way  it  handles  and  treats  its  troubled  youth.  We 
are  targeting  treatment  to  the  needs  of  the  kids  while 
recognizing  society's  right  to  protect  itself." 

Senator  Chester  G.  Atkins 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

"From  my  attempt  in  the  60s  to  close  the  mistitled  "Institute  foj 
Juvenile  Guidance"  at  Bridgewater,  I  was  concerned  that  the 
movement  to  community  care  was  the  correct  path  to  follow. 
Only  when  responsibility  for  rehabilitation  of  children  was 
shared  locally  rather  than  sending  them  away  to  be  warehoused 
in  a  repressive,  outdated  institution,  could  a  serious  attempt  be! 
made  at  integrating  troubled  youths  back  into  society  to  become  j 
productive  contributing  members." 

Senator  Louis  P.  Bertonazzi 

Former  Deputy  Director  Division  of  Youth  Services 


(Remarks  of  Commissioner  Edward  Murphy  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  "Juvenile  Justice  Revisited" 
conference  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  on  January  18,  1982.  The  conference 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  closing  of  the 
Lyman  School  for  Boys.) 

I  am  here  cast  in  the  role  of  the  revisionist  historian.  My 
purpose  is  to  suggest  gently  that  the  events  of  ten  years  ago, 
while  laudable  in  their  intent,  were  not  wholly  laudable  in 
their  consequences.  The  perspective  of  a  decade  should  permit 
juvenile  justice  professionals  to  confront  directly  the  negative  as 
well  as  the  positive  aspects  of  the  deinstitutionalization 
movement.  Just  as  there  is  no  denying  the  deficiencies  of  the 
training  school  system  that  characterized  juvenile  corrections  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  century,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  reality 
that  the  precipitous  dismantling  of  that  system  exacted  a  heavy 
cost  in  public  credibility  and  organizational  stability. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are  satisfied  that  deinstitution- 
alization had  no  other  course  to  follow  and  that,  whatever  the 
cost,  it  was  worth  the  chance  to  begin  juvenile  corrections  anew 
without  the  restraining  weight  of  the  ancient  system.  I 
understand  the  appeal  of  reaching  for  a  goal  by  building  its 
components  cleanly  from  the  ground  up  rather  than  by 
adapting  an  existing  structure  piece  by  piece  and  compromising 
along  the  way.  There  is  a  conceptual  purity  about  dramatic 
change  that  makes  it  ideologically  more  attractive  than 
gradualism,  especially  if  the  cost  is  no  greater.  But  here  the  cost 
was  substantial  and  it  is  worth  examining  deinstitutionalization 
and  its  aftermath  to  understand  that  change  which  is  ideologi- 
cally satisfying  can  be  operationally  destructive  for  years 
afterward,  compromising  the  very  goals  for  which  the  change 
was  initiated. 

Deinstitutionalization  and  the  manner  of  its  implementa- 
tion left  DYS  in  a  state  of  guerilla  war  with  the  judiciary  and  the 
law  enforcement  community  whose  members  rightly  felt  that 
their  views  were  of  little  consequence  to  Department  adminis- 
trators. A  juvenile  corrections  agency  like  DYS,  even  though  it 
has  the  legal  power  to  make  independent  judgements,  cannot 
long  endure  the  constant  ridicule  of  professionals  in  other  parts 
of  the  system  and  still  retain  any  degree  of  public  credibility  as 
an  effective  force  in  the  containment  of  juvenile  crime. 
Operation  of  the  youth  authority  concept  relies  on  respect  for 
the  professional  judgement  of  juvenile  justice  personnel.  If  the 
decisions  of  the  Department  routinely  and  without  explanation 
diverge  from  the  opinion  of  judges,  prosecutors  and  police 
officers,  the  Department  acquires  adversaries  who  command 
constituencies  far  stronger  than  its  own.  DYS  was  not  seen  to 
strive  for  consensus  about  change  and  the  reactions  of  excluded 
outside  professionals  was  predictable  and  costly. 

The  worst  of  it,  in  my  view,  was  that  the  broad  based 
consensus  for  reform  that  had  developed  in  the  late  1960's  was 
quickly  dissipated.  The  consensus  created  by  the  training 
school  scandals  had  energized  the  judiciary,  the  law  enforce- 
ment community,  and  the  legislature,  as  well  as  DYS.  That 
consensus  could  have  carried  reform  a  long  way  and  with  little 
chance  of  being  turned  back.  The  strategists  of  deinstitution- 
alization perceived,  however,  that  confrontation  would  carry 
them  faster  and  farther.  Consensus  was  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of 
ideology  and  polarization  became  the  method  of  opinion 
making.  This  strategy  had  a  short-term  efficacy  but  a  long-term 
backlash.  So  completely  was  the  consensus  destroyed  that 
outside  professionals,  particularly  in  the  judiciary,  who  should 
have  known  better,  who  did  know  better,  could  later  recall 
wistfully  the  idyllic  charm  and  efficiency  of  the  defunct  training 
schools. 


Ideological  polarization  has  been  the  bane  of  progress 
during  the  decade  since  deinstitutionalization.  The  lines 
hardened,  compromise  became  suspect,  and  the  training  school 
itself  became  a  symbol  with  talismanic  value  for  both  sides. 
Confrontation  preserves  ideological  purity  but  has  little  benefit 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  system.  Walter  B.  Miller  of 
Harvard  has  written  perceptively  about  this  phenomenon: 

Polarization  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consequence  of 
ideological  intensification.  The  more  heavily  a  belief  takes  on 
the  character  of  sacred  dogma,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes 
to  view  the  proponents  of  opposing  positions  as  devils  and 
scoundrels,  and  their  views  as  dangerous  and  immoral.  Cast 
in  this  framework  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  of  virtuous 
heroes  and  despicable  villains,  the  degree  of  accommodation 
and  compromise  that  seems  essential  to  the  complex 
enterprise  of  criminal  justice  planning  becomes,  at  best, 
enormously  complicated,  and  at  worst,  quite  impossible. 

The  polarization  that  provided  short-term  propulsion  for 
change  resulted  in  long-term  paralysis.  The  public  policy  debate 
about  delinquency  in  Massachusetts  has  been  stuck  with 
outmoded  ideological  symbols.  It  is  also  stuck  in  a  time  warp 
giving  little  recognition  that  reality  has  changed  significantly  in 
ten  years:  DYS  has  no  more  status  offenders;  the  age  of  our 
population  has  been  getting  older  every  year;  in  1968  only  6%  of 
new  commitments  came  to  DYS  for  offenses  against  persons, 
last  year  it  was  23%.  These  facts  must  be  understood  and 
analyzed  and  responded  to  appropriately  if  DYS  is  to  meet  its 
statutory  mission.  Members  of  the  juvenile  justice  community 
can  continue  to  gauge  each  other  using  ideological  litmus  tests, 
but  the  risk  is  that  the  public  will  judge  us  irrelevant  and  the 
system  we  care  about  will  go  the  way  of  all  organisms  that  fail  to 
adapt. 

The  task  facing  juvenile  justice  administrators  in 
Massachusetts  is  to  institutionalize  the  positive  aspects  of  the 
change  that  had  occurred  here.  The  success  of  this  goal  does  not 
depend  on  charismatic  leadership  or  artful  polemics.  It  depends 
instead  on  the  development  of  consensus  and  the  creation  of  a 
lasting  infrastructure  organized  around  the  basic  principles  that 
our  professional  experience  has  taught  us.  The  lasting  success 
of  our  system  requires  attention  to  detail  and  the  establishment 
of  sound  organizational  patterns  of  response.  The  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  grant  us  wide  latitude  only  so  long  as  our 
efforts  are  perceived  to  have  a  sense  of  balance.  Our 
performance  must  show  us  to  be  agents  of  stability  in  an  arena 
that  is  complex,  confusing  and  sometimes  frightening  to  the 
citizens  who  are  our  employers. 
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Profiles  of  Distinguished 
Employees 

Claire  P.  Donovan 
Unit  Director 
Pelletier  Center 

Since  1976,  Gaire  Donovan  has  been  the  Director  of 
Pelletier  Center,  a  Secure  Detention  Unit  in  Marlboro,  and  it  is 
widely  accepted  within  the  Department  that  Claire's  dedication 
and  ability  are  the  primary  reasons  for  Pelletier  Center  enjoying 
its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  secure  units  in  DYS. 

Claire's  dedication  derives  from  her  strong  commitment  to 
youth  advocacy.  She  is  rigorous  in  holding  people  accountable 
for  the  delivery  of  services  to  her  clients.  Claire  has  a  memory 
for  detail  about  girls  who  have  been  in  her  program;  even  years 
later  she  often  remembers  events  and  particular  family  situa- 
tions. In  recognition  of  special  occasions  and  holidays,  Claire 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  creating  a  festive  atmosphere.  An 
annual  tradition  at  Pelletier  is  entry  of  girls  in  cooking  and 
handcraft  events  at  the  Bolton  Fair.  The  fact  that  each  year  many 
girls  win  prizes  is  testimony  to  the  emphasis  Claire  places  on 
skills  development. 

Claire  came  to  the  Department  in  1949  as  a  Physical 
Education  Teacher  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  in 
Lancaster,  where  she  also  coached  the  softball  and  basketball 
teams.  In  1959,  Claire  was  promoted  to  Supervisor  of  Training 
and  Education  at  Lancaster.  In  1969  she  was  again  promoted  to 
Assistant  Superintendent,  where  in  1973  she  was  put  in  charge 
of  Lancaster  until  it  was  closed. 

Commissioner  John  Calhoun  appointed  Claire  as  Director 
of  Pelletier  Center  in  1976.  During  her  seven  years  at  Pelletier 
Center  she  has  quietly  built  a  reputation  that  has  made  Pelletier 
Center  a  shining  star  in  the  DYS  system. 

Commenting  on  the  years  immediately  following  the 
closing  of  the  training  schools,  Claire  says: 

"Placement  options  for  girls  remained  far  behind  those 
available  for  boys  and  until  the  last  few  years  those  girls  in  need 
of  a  highly  structured  residential  treatment  program  were  the 
most  difficult  to  place  and  presented  repeated  problems  to  the 
Department. 

With  a  broader  spectrum  of  girls  program  now  in  place  'the 
baby  has  not  gone  out  with  the  bath  water'  and  suitable 
placements  should  be  available  for  all  DYS  girls." 

A  Cohasset  resident,  Claire  Donovan  also  serves  as  Vice 
President  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  England 
Association  for  Child  Care. 


The  following  four  individuals  have  an  aggregate  of  110  years 
experience  with  juvenile  corrections  in  Massachusetts.  Each  of 

F.  Robert  Brown 
Director  of  Training 
Southboro  Training  Academy 

Bob  Brown  is  the  Director  of  Training  for  DYS.  He  has  been 
a  working  force  in  several  major  changes  in  the  agency's 
history.  In  his  13  years  at  Lyman  School,  where  he  became  the 
administrator,  he  sponsored  some  programs  which  proved  to 
be  the  beginning  of  some  modern  trends,  among  them:  Friends 
of  Lyman,  a  volunteer  group  which  eventually  fostered  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  first  group  homes  for  delinquent 
youths;  the  Overlander  Program,  the  first  attempt  to  bring  an 
Outward  Bound  program  to  an  institution;  and  the  Chauncy 
Program  for  housing  and  preparing  homeless  boys  for 
independent  living. 

A  man  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  he  retains  a  youthfulness 
which  is  the  subject  of  anecdotes  about  his  first  weeks  as  a 
Protestant  Chaplain  at  the  Lyman  School  in  1959.  On  his  first 
day  at  work  after  conducting  morning  worship,  he  was 
detained  by  another  staff  member  who  believed  him  to  be  a 
youth  attempting  a  hoax.  On  another  occasion,  while  stalking  a 
runaway  youth,  he  was  confronted  by  a  state  police  officer  who 
returned  him  to  the  Lyman  School  as  the  captured  runaway. 

When  the  institutions  closed,  Bob  became  the  first 
Assistant  Regional  Director  in  what  is  now  the  Central  Region. 
Bob  remembers  that  the  regions,  at  that  time,  were  merely  an 
idea;  there  remained  the  tasks  of  finding  office  space,  staff, 
placements  for  youths  and  policies  and  procedures  to  guide 
activities,  caseloads  and  court  liaison  work. 

In  1974  Bob  was  recruited  to  develop  secure  detention 
programs.  This  included  work  on  compliance  with  the 
Roslindale  Consent  Decree.  As  Director  of  Secure  Detention, 
Bob  increased  the  detention  bed  capacity  by  opening  new 
programs  at  Taunton,  Danvers  and  Westfield. 

Finally,  after  a  period  as  Acting  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Clinical  Services,  Bob  was  appointed  as  Director  of  Training.  He 
is  pleased  with  the  arrangement  which  links  DYS  and  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training  Council  in  a  joint 
effort.  An  excellent  site  and  shared  resources  facilitate  training 
many  people  from  within  the  criminal  justice  field. 

Bob  says  of  his  24  years  with  DYS,  "I  have  been  witness  to 
some  dramatic  changes.  It  has  been  a  thrill  to  participate  in  the 
constructive  changes  which  have  improved  needed  services  to 
kids  and  made  working  conditions  better  for  staff." 

Bob  lives  in  Westboro  with  his  wife  Barbara  and  their  five 
children. 


them  began  their  careers  when  the  training  schools  were  in 
operation.  They  have  witnessed  many  changes  both  in  the 
philosophy  and  the  structure  of  the  juvenile  justice  system  and 
they  have  adapted  each  time  maintaining  the  high  level  of 
competence  and  zeal  that  has  distinguished  their  careers.  Their 
commitment  and  concern  for  juveniles  is  genuine  and  long 

Carmen  S.  Pizzuto 

Director  of  Classification  Panel 

Central  Office 

Carmen  Pizzuto  the  "Dean"  of  DYS  is  a  native  of  Pittsfield . 
Entering  college  in  1941,  he  withdrew  to  enlist  in  the  Air  Corps. 
After  3  V2  years  of  military  service  including  2  years  in  the  South 
Pacific,  he  returned  to  college  to  complete  his  studies. 

In  January  of  1949  while  in  graduate  school,  Carmen  was 
invited  to  join  the  newly  created  Youth  Service  Board,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services. 

During  his  years  with  the  Youth  Services  Board,  the 
Division  of  Youth  Services  and  the  Department  of  Youth 
Services,  Carmen  has  served  in  a  variety  of  positions,  including 
Director  of  Clinical  Services  for  the  Reception  Center;  Assistant 
Superintendant  of  the  Detention  Center  for  Boys;  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Youth  Services. 

To  cope  with  the  frustration  inherent  in  public  service  and 
to  maintain  his  enthusiasm  and  job  satisfaction,  Carmen 
combined  his  work  with  continued  study  and  part-time 
teaching.  He  has  earned  a  M.  A.  from  Tufts  College,  a  M.S.W. 
from  Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work,  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
the  Florence  Heller  School,  Brandeis  University.  For  the  past  22 
years,  he  has  served  as  a  curriculum  consultant  and  senior 
lecturer  in  the  Dept.  of  Law  Enforcement,  Corrections,  and 
Security  of  Northeastern  University. 

During  the  1973-74  academic  year,  Carmen  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Univ.  of  Nottingham,  England  as  an  academic 
visitor  to  observe  and  study  the  juvenile  justice  system  in  Great 
Britain.  Included  in  his  study  tour  were  visits  to  Russia,  East 
Germany,  and  Poland  where  he  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  their  programs  for  dealing  with  delinquency  and  crime. 

Programs  that  have  been  a  result  of  Carmen's  efforts 
include  the  School  Adjustment  Program,  Grants-in-Aid  and 
Consultant  Services  to  local  communities  for  delinquency 
prevention  programs,  Standards  for  juvenile  detention  facilities 
in  police  stations,  Guidelines  and  Recommended  practices  for 
police  and  probation  officers  in  handling  juvenile  cases  and 
state  wide  training  programs  for  local  police. 

Reflecting  on  the  past  decade,  Carmen  feels  that  "the 
deinstitutionalization  of  DYS  during  the  1970's  created  a  total 
collapse  of  the  Youth  Service  System.  At  the  same  time,  it 
created  opportunities  to  construct  a  system  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  1980's." 

A  Wesrwood  resident,  Carmen  resides  with  his  wife 
Louise.  They  have  three  children. 


lasting.  They  represent  what  was  good  about  the  old  system 
and  they  play  a  major  role  in  making  the  present  system  better. 
We  feature  them  in  this  Annual  Report  to  acknowledge  the 
high  quality  of  service  they  have  rendered.  The  Department 
takes  pride  in  saluting  them. 

Charles  F.  Boardman 
Regional  Director 
Northeast  Regional  Office 

Charlie  Boardman  was  initiated  in  juvenile  rehabilitation 
with  the  Concord  Police  Department  where  he  served  for 
almost  eight  years.  He  was  the  first  Concord  Police  Officer 
assigned  to  youth  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  a 
patrolman  and  later  Sargent.  During  this  time  he  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  Police  Academy  in  1957  and 
attended  several  months  of  special  training  in  police  work  with 
juveniles  at  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center.  As  a  result  of  this 
specialized  training,  the  Middlesex  County  Juvenile  Police 
Officers  Association  was  founded  and  Charlie  was  elected  its 
first  President. 

Charlie  first  joined  the  Division  of  Youth  Services  in 
November  of  1961.  Working  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Carmen  Pizzuto  until  1970,  Charlie  served  as  the  Division's 
liaison  with  all  of  the  police  organizations  in  the  State  and  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  police  training  programs  conducted  by 
the  Division  of  Youth  Services. 

In  1971  he  was  the  first  regional  director  to  be  appointed  in 
the  newly  created  Department  of  Youth  Services  and  was 
responsible  for  Region  III  until  1982.  During  this  period  he  left 
Region  III  on  two  occasions  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner 
to  oversee  Region  VI  while  a  search  was  conducted  for  a 
permanent  Regional  Director.  Charlie  has  a  reputation  as  a 
competent,  caring  administrator  with  an  ability  to  "put  out 
fires." 

Under  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  regions  Charlie 
became  the  Director  of  the  new  Northeast  Region  which 
combined  most  of  Region  III  and  all  of  Region  IV. 

Reflecting  on  his  career  with  the  Department,  Charlie 
believes  that  the  purchase  of  service  capability  that  the 
Department  has  developed  is  more  effective  in  dealing  with 
delinquent  youth  than  the  training  schools  were  ten  years  ago. 
"The  'glue'  that  held  the  Department  together  during  a 
tumultuous  decade  has  been  the  establishment  of  regional 
offices  with  their  staff  functioning  as  service  brokers.  Their 
advocacy  for  all  juvenile  offenders  and  their  increasing 
sophistication  in  case  management  has  been  felt  in  almost  every 
community." 

Charlie  Boardman  resides  in  Concord  with  his  wife 
Thelma.  They  have  three  children  and  six  grandchildren. 


Overview  of  the  1982 
New  Commitments  to  DY5 


DYS  Caseworker  Carlos  Castillo  meets  with  young  offender  to 
discuss  his  weekly  progress 


Algebra  class  at  Littleton  House,  a  secure  treatment  unit 
for  girls. 


At  the  Central  Office  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services, 
The  Research  and  Systems  Unit  maintains  daily  client  informa- 
tion on  one  of  its  two  computer  networks. 


Offenses 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  highest  percentage  of  new 
commitments  were  for  property  offenses. 

Most  Serious  Offense  at  Commitment— 1980, 1981, 1982 


Offense 

1980 

1981 

1982 

vs.  Persons 

27% 

23.5% 

23.8% 

vs.  Property 

56% 

61.5% 

60.3% 

Motor  Veh 

9% 

7.1% 

6.0% 

Other 

8% 

7.8% 

9.9% 

Ethnicity 

The  ethnicity  of  the  1982  new  commitments  breakdown  is 
as  follows:  71.2%  or  615  1982  commitments  were  white;  18.3% 
or  158  were  black  youths;  9.8%  or  85  youths  were  hispanic;  and 
0.7%  or  6  youths  were  of  other' ethnic  origins.  (See  Graph  II  for  a 
regional  breakdown  of  ethnicity.) 

Ethnicity — Regional  Breakdown 


Race 

West 

Central 

North  East 

South  East 

Metro. 

White 

64.5% 

87.5% 

84.2% 

83.3% 

35.9% 

Black 

16.6% 

4.8% 

5.8% 

5.0% 

60.0% 

Hisp. 

18.9% 

6.5% 

8.8% 

11.1% 

3.5% 

Other 

0.0% 

1.2% 

1 .2% 

.6% 

.6% 
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Commitments 


Table  A — 1982  New  Commitments  by  Region 


In  calendar  year  1982,  there  were  20,799  juveniles  arraigned 
in  Massachusetts.  Of  the  juveniles  arraigned,  864  were  new 
commitments  to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  The 
Department's  average  daily  population  in  1982  was  1990 
committed  and  referred  youths.  (For  a  regional  breakdown  of 
1982  commitments,  see  Table  A.) 


Table  B— Age  at  Commitment 


10-11 

#  % 
12  1.3 

#  % 
5  0.6 

#  % 
0  0 

12-13 

56  6.5 

61  7.1 

39  4.5 

14-15 

389  45.6 

410  48.0 

332  38.4 



16  Plus 

397  46.5 

379  44.3 

493  57.0 

Total 

854  100 

855  100 

864  100 

Regions 

#of 

Commitments 

(Percentage) 
PCT 

Western 

175 

20.3% 

Central 

168 

19.4% 

Northeast 

171 

19.8% 

Southeast 

180 

20.8% 

Metro.  Boston 

170 

19.7% 

Total 

864 

100.0% 

Gender  and  Age 

Male  offenders  have  historically  represented  a  greater 
percentage  of  commitments  than  female  offenders.  The  1982 
newly  committed  males  accounted  for  88.1%  or  761  clients. 
Females  accounted  for  only  11.9%  or  103  commitments. 

The  mean  age  at  commitment  was  slightly  older  in  1982 
than  in  the  previous  year. 


Table  C — Family  Income  of  1982  New  Commitments 


Income 
Category 

New 

Commitments 

Percentage 

0-$5,328 

149 

20.5 

$5,329-$7,130 

131 

18.0 

$7,131-$10,188 

160 

22.0 

$10,189-$17,316 

146 

20.1 

$17,317-$60,000 

142 

19.5 

Info  Not 
Available 

136 

Total 

864 

100.00 

Income 

The  median  income  for  DYS  New  Commitment  families 
was  $8400.00.  Race  was  significant  when  viewed  in  terms  of 
family  income.  For  example,  32.9%  of  the  white  youths 
committed  in  1982  were  from  families  with  incomes  of  $7130.00 
or  less.  The  percentage  of  black  youths  in  this  category  was 
51.2%,  and  for  hispanic  youths  the  figure  was  54.2%.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum,  25%  of  white  youths  were  in  the 
upper  fifth  of  the  income  distribution,  which  was  represented 
by  family  incomes  of  $17,317-$60,000.  The  comparable  figure  for 
blacks  was  3.8%,  and  for  hispanics  was  9.7%.  (For  a  breakdown 
of  various  income  levels,  see  Table  C.) 
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Table  of  Organization 


Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Aftercare 


School  Adjustment 
Counselor  Program 


Regional  Support  Team 


Interstate  Compact 
Office  (Executive  Assistant) 


Metro  Regional 
Director 


Central  Regional 
Director 


Caseworkers 

and 
Purchase  of 
Services 


Western  Regional 
Director 


Caseworkers 

and 
Purchase  of 
Services 


Northeastern 
Regional 
Director 


Caseworkers 

and 
Purchase  of 
Services 


Caseworkers 

and 
Purchase  of 
Services 


Southeastern 
Regional 
Director 


Caseworkers 

and 
Purchase  of 
Services 


Commissioner 


Public  Inforr. 


Legislatk 


Legal 


Deputy 
Commissioner 


Training 


Director  of 
Administrative  Services 


Fiscal 
Administration 


Contract 
Administration 


Personnel 


Affirmative 
Action 
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Commissioner:  Legislation  states  that  the  commissioner  "shall 
be  the  executive  head  of  the  Department  and  shall  have  full 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  all  its  policies 
and  the  coordination  of  all  its  functions.  He  shall  appoint  and 
may  remove  all  employees  in  the  Department." 

Advisory  Committee:  Comprised  of  10  ex-officio  members  and 
nine  other  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  the  Commissioner  on  Department  Policy. 

Deputy  Commissioner:  Second  in  command,  with  direct 
accountability  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Deputy  is  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  supervision  of  all  Department  units  except 
Legal,  Public  Information,  and  Legislation. 

Public  Information:  Public  Information  Office  dispenses 
public  information  and  handles  all  aspects  of  public  and 
media  relations  for  the  entire  Department. 

Legislation:  Legislative  Liaison  tracks  all  legislation 
pertinent  to  the  Department  and  provides  information  to 
Legislature. 

Legal  Unit:  Serves  as  legal  counsel  to  the  Commissioner 
and  Department. 

Investigations:  Investigator  heads  up  all  internal  investiga- 
tions for  the  Department. 

Hearings  Officer:  For  those  youth  who  have  violated 
"conditions  of  liberty"  while  placed  in  a  non-secure  setting, 
a  Hearings  Officer  reviews  such  cases  on  a  regular  basis. 
The  Hearings  Officer  determines  whether  the  youth  has 
broken  his/her  agreement  relative  to  placement  in  a 
non-secure  setting.  If  the  Hearings  Officer  believes  a  secure 
setting  is  warranted,  the  youth  is  referred  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Panel. 

Training:  Headed  by  a  Director  of  Training,  who  operates 
Department's  training  academy  in  Southboro. 


Director  of  Support  Services:  Oversees  the  operation  of  five 
major  components  of  the  Department,  including  Educational 
Services,  Health  Services,  Food  Services,  Standards/Program 
Review  and  Vocational/Manpower  Services;  assists  other 
Bureaus  with  special  projects  as  necessary. 

Food  Services:  Oversees  the  operation  of  food  service 
components  within  DYS  residential  programs;  is  a  state- 
wide resource  to  contracted  DYS  programs;  coordinates 
training  for  food  service  personnel. 

Educational  Services:  Coordinates  the  educational 
components  in  all  programs  operated  by  DYS;  oversees  all 
federal  and  state  educational  grants,  including  Title  I, 
89-313,  and  Bureau  of  Institutional  Schools;  provides 
in-service  training  for  all  state  and  grant  teachers. 

Standards/Program  Review  Coordinator:  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Coordinator,  unit  staff  initiate  an  on-site 
review  of  all  contracted  programs;  a  comprehensive  report 
is  generated,  including  strengths,  areas  of  concern,  and 
recommendations;  each  program  is  measured  against  both 
services  proposed  in  their  contract  and  national  standards. 

Health  Services:  Defines  agency  policies,  develops 
procedures,  and  coordinates  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  to  all  youth  within  the  DYS  system;  facilitates 
training  for  state  and  contracted  employees  around  medical 
issues  and  problems. 

Vocational/Manpower:  Oversees  vocational  progress 
operated  within  the  DYS  system;  acts  as  a  resource  for 
regional  programs  staff  by  locating  work  opportunities  for 
DYS  youth  through  CETA  and  other  manpower  sources. 

Research  and  Systems  Unit:  Responsible  for  designing  and 
conducting  research  as  well  as  monitoring  research 
conducted  by  outside  organizations,  the  Unit  is  also 
responsible  for  the  Department's  information  systems.  It 
develops  and  maintains  client  and  provider  data  bases  and 
produces  reports  for  policy  analysis  and  other  uses. 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Facility  Operations:  Administers 
Bureau  of  Facility  Operations,  including  secure  facilities,  shelter 
care  units  and  Forestry  Camp. 

Classification  Panel:  Three  person  panel  meets  twice 
weekly  to  review  those  cases  brought  to  its  attention  by  the 
Bureau  of  Aftercare's  Regional  Offices  and  determine 
appropriateness  of  placement  in  a  secure  setting. 

Renovations:  Coordinates  all  facility  renovations  and 
capital  outlay  projects. 

District  Supervisor:  Three  District  Supervisors  Each  hold 
responsibility  for  units  in  a  geographical  area.  On  a  daily 
basis  they  review  facility  practices,  prepare  budgets,  meet 
with  regulatory  agencies  and  coordinate  any  major 
program  changes. 

Unit  Director:  Administers  and  has  responsibility  for  a 
secure  or  semi-secure  facility. 


r 


\dvisory 
ommittee 


jations 
3  Officer 


Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Facility  Operations 


Assistant  Commissioner  of  Aftercare:  Administers  Bureau  of 
Aftercare,  community  residential  and  aftercare  system  through 
five  Regional  Offices. 

Director  of  School  Adjustment  Counselor  Program: 

Screens  and  approves  appointments  of  all  School 
Adjustment  Counselors  in  public  schools  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Regional  Support  Team:  Provides  technical  assistance, 
classification  services,  special  placements,  and  administra- 
tive support  to  the  Regions. 

Interstate  Compact  Office  (Executive  Assistant):  Provides 
budget  assistance  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
Regions  by  monitoring  contracts  and  spending,  and 
supervises  administration  of  the  Interstate  Compact. 

Regional  Director:  Supervises  all  aspects  of  service 
development  and  delivery  in  an  assigned  geographic 
region  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Director  of  Administrative  Services:  Responsible  for  the 
Administration  of  the  Budget.  Jurisdiction  over  Fiscal,  Contract, 
and  Personnel  Units  in  the  Central  Office. 

Fiscal  Administration:  This  Unit  is  responsible  for 
budgeting,  external  audit  and  financial  data  and  analysis. 

Contract  Administration:  Oversees  and  monitors  and  all 
contracts  between  the  Department  and  private  providers. 

Personnel:  This  Unit  is  responsible  for  employee  relations, 
collective  bargaining  representation,  affirmative  action, 
adminstration  of  Commonwealth's  union  contracts, 
payroll,  control  of  position  allocation,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  performance  evaluation. 

Affirmative  Action:  Oversees  Affirmative  Action  policy  for 
the  entire  Department. 


Western 
District  Supervisor 


5  Secure  Treatment 

Units 
1  Secure  Detention 

Unit 

1  Shelter  Care  Unit 


Classification  Panel 


Renovations 


Metro — No  Shore 
District  Supervisor 


Southern 
District  Supervisor 


2  Secure  Treatment 

Units 

3  Secure  Detention 

Units 

3  Shelter  Care  Units 
1  Aftercare  Unit 
1  Overnight  Arrest 
Unit 


2  Secure  Treatment 

Units 

3  Secure  Detention 

Units 

3  Shelter  Care  Units 
Forestry  Camp 


tanning, 
'  esearch 
&Data 
ocessmg 
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Client  Flow  Chart 


The  flow  chart  below  illustrates  the  options 
available  to  DYS  and  the  courts  after  a  juvenile 
commits  a  delinquent  offense. 


Arresl 

Court 

Arraignment 

Bindover 
Hearing 


(M.G.L.  C.  119s.  61) 


Y  Adult  \ 
I    Court  / 


Dismissed 


Ordered 
detained 
by  DYS 


— ^DYS^— 


(M.G.L  C.  119  s.  67) 


Released  to 
Home 


Secure 
Detention 


Shelter 
Care 


Juvenile 

Court 

Adjudicatt 
Dispositioi 
Hearing 


Glossary  Of 

DYS  Residential  Program: 


Secure  Treatment — provides  long- 
term  care  (4-18  months)  for  the  most 
difficult  youths  committed  to  the 
Department  of  Youth  Services.  Each  of 
these  programs  in  self-contained, 
providing  complete  educational, 
clinical  and  medical  services. 


Secure  Detention — provides  short- 
term  placement  (up  to  90  days)  for 
youth  awaiting  court  action  on  serious 
charges  or  awaiting  placement  in  the 
secure  treatment  system.  The 
Detention  Units  provide  basic 
programming  in  the  areas  of  education, 
counseling  and  recreation. 


Shelter  Care — structured  residential 
programs  (unlocked  but  with  an 
emphasis  on  security  by  staff)  for  youthJ 
awaiting  court  action  on  serious  or 
awaiting  placement  in  the  secure 
treatment  system.  The  Shelter  Care 
Units  provide  basic  programming  in 
the  areas  of  education,  counseling  and 
recreation. 


lent 


□ 


lent 


i-  Probation 


Committed 
to  DYS 


DYS 


Intake 
Assessment 


(M.G.L.  C.  119  s.  58) 
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Continued 


Classification 
Panel 


Staffing/ 
Treatment 
Planning 


Secure 
Treatment 


Services 
Placement 


(M.G.L.  C.  120  s.  6) 


sed 


Group  Homes — a  community-based 
residential  program  for  approximately 
10-15  youths.  Youth  may  attend  school 
in  house  or  at  schools  in  the 
community. 


House  meetings  take  place  daily  at  735 
House — a  group  home  in  Wakefield 


Foster  Care — community-based 
residential  care  in  private  homes  for 
usually  one  and  no  more  than  three 
youths. 


Georgetown  foster  parent  reviews 
homework  with  young  residents 


Forestry  Camp — the  Stephen  L. 
French  Youth  Forestry  Camp  is  the 
home  base  for  "Homeward  Bound"  a 
28-day  program  styled  after  the 
Outward  Bound  program. 


The  Stephen  L.  French  Forestry  Camp 
is  located  in  Nickerson  State  Park  on 
Cape  Cod  1 


The  Budget 


July  1, 1982-June  30, 1983 

Regional  Administration  6,098,254 

*P.O.S.  Residential  14,054,648 

*P.O.S.  Secure  4,253,800 

Consolidated  Secure  Facilities  3,083,203 

Central  Administration  2,388,392 

Stephen  L.  French  Youth  Forestry  Camp  $  687,755 

$30,566,052 


*P.O.S. =Purchase  of  Services 
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Secure  Treatment  Programs 


Secure  Detention  Programs 


Program  Director 

Boston  Secure  Treatment  Janet  Martin 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 

(15  Beds — Boys)  (Justice  Resource  Institute) 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Secure  Kathleen  Kelley 

Treatment 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(22  Beds— Boys)  (DYS) 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  School   Michael  Welch 

Box  552 

Westboro,  MA  01581 

(15  Beds — Boys)  (R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps) 

Westboro  Secure  Treatment  Daniel  Woods 

Box  432 

Westboro,  MA  01581 
(15  Beds— Boys)(DYS) 

Worcester  Secure  Treatment   Gerald  Latham 

363  Belmont  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01604 
(18  Beds— Boys)  (DYS) 

Rotenberg  School  Jennifer  King 

P.O.  Box  160 

HOOPrincton  Blvd. 

No.  Chelmsford,  MA  01863 

(12  Beds — Girls)  (R.F.  Kennedy  Action  corps) 


Littleton  House  Donna  Grisi 

P.O.  Box  2335 

Littleton,  MA  01460 

(12  Beds— Girls)  (D.  A.R.E.) 

Stephen  L.  French  Forestry  Camp  .  .  .  Alan  Collette 
P.O.  BoxF 
Brewster,  MA  02631 
(50  Beds— Boys)  (DYS) 

Short  Term  Treatment  Program   Chick  Luther 

1000  Harvard  Street 
Boston,  MA  02121 
(16  Beds— Boys)  (DYS) 


Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center  .  Superintendent 


450  Canterbury  Street  Al  Briggs 

Roslindale,  MA  02131 

Western  Youth  Service  Center   Superintendent 

280  Tinkham  Road  George  Ashwell 

Springfield,  MA  01129 


Telephone 

(617)  282-4762 


(617)  288-9100 
727-6654 
727-6399 


(617) 366-1969 
727-4160 


(617) 366-8570 
727-7845 


(617) 757-6354 
727-7803 


(617) 453-0556 


(617)486-9227 


Program  Director 

Roslindale  Detention  Center  Vincent  Ariemma 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(21  Beds— Boys)  (DYS) 

Challenge  House  I  David  Strong 

591  Morton  Street 

Mattapan,  MA  02121 

(12  Beds— Boys)  (Greater  Boston  YMCA) 

Youth  Service  Center  Mark  Hutchinson 

P.O.  Box  229 
Taunton,  MA  02780 

(22  Beds — Boys)  (Justice  Resource  Institute) 

Westheld  Detention  Center  Everett  Noel 

51  East  Mountain  Road 
Westheld,  MA  01085 
(21  Beds— Boys)  (DYS) 

Pelletier  Center  Claire  Donovan 

Madonna  Hall 
Cushing  Hill  Drive 
Marlboro,  MA  01752 
(12  Beds— Girls)  (DYS) 

Brockton  Secure  Detention   Celestine  Mobiley 

465  Main  Street 

Brockton,  MA  02401 

(8  Beds— Girls)  (Old  Colony  YMCA) 

Charlestown  Secure  Detention  Charles  Fitzgerald 

Charlestown  YMCA 
City  Square 

Charlestown,  MA  02129 
(12  Beds— Boys)  (DYS) 


Telephone 

(617)228-9100 
727-7738 


(617) 282-6300 


(617)823-6326 
727-0546 


(413) 568-8636 
727-2862 


(617)  485-1401 
727-0358 


(617) 580-1548 


(617)  727-1469 


(617)896-3312 
727-3641 


(617) 298-1450 


(617)  288-9100 
(617)  727-6654 


(413) 783-0781 
(617)  727-9359 
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Shelter  Care  Programs 


Group  Care  Programs 


Program  Director 

Challenge  House  II   David  Strong 

591  Morton  Street 

Mattapan,  MA  02121 

(15  Beds— Boys)  (Greater  Boston  YMCA) 

Camp  Halifax   Ali  Finley 

P.O.  Box  34 
Halifax,  MA  02338 

(24  Beds— Boys)  (Greater  Boston  YMCA) 

NFI  Shelter  Care  Bruce  Nardella 

Goldsmith  Building 
Gregory  Street 
Middleton,  MA  01949 

(18  Beds — Boys)  Northeastern  Family  Institute) 

Worcester  Shelter  Care  Randy  Gould 

305  Belmont  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01604 
(15  Beds— Boys)  (DYS) 

Brockton  Shelter  Care  Jeff  Russell 

320  Main  Street 

Brockton,  MA  02401 

(28  Beds— Boys)  (Old  Colony  YMCA) 

C.H.D.  Shelter  Care   Bob  Brick 

52  Maple  Court 
Springfield,  MA  01105 

(28  Beds — Boys)  (Center  for  Human  Dev.,  Inc.) 

Cameron  House  Martha  Fenton 

5  Cameron  Avenue 

Somerville,  MA  02143 

(8  Beds— Girls)  (KEY,  Inc.) 


Telephone 

(617) 282-7112 


(617)  293-2186 


(617) 774-5845 


(617)  791-4340 
727-9398 


(617) 584-5700 


(413) 733-6624 


(617)  776-6801 


Program  Director  Telephone 

Ambrose  House  Tom  Boydell  (617)482-0602 

31  Vi  Dwight  Street 
Boston,  MA  021 17 

(10  Beds— Boys)  (Mass.  Halfway  House,  Inc.) 

Andromeda  House   Lester  Cartwright  (617)298-0106 

1000  Harvard  Street 

Mattapan,  MA  02126 

(16  Beds — Boys)  (Youth  Resources,  Inc.) 

735  House   Frederick  Nazzarro  (617)245-7350 

18  Lafayette  Street 
Wakefield,  MA  01880 

(8  Beds — Boys/Girls)  (Seven  Thirtv  Five,  Inc.) 

CampSquanto   Kevin  Mullen  (617)224-2010 

P.O.  Box  931 

South  Carver,  MA  02366 

(8  Beds— Boys)  (Old  Colony  Council,  Inc.) 

Alpha  Omega  House  Joseph  O'Malley        (617)  486-8910 

P.O.  Box  931 
Littleton,  MA  01460 

(18  Beds — Boys)  (Adolescent  Counseling  in  Dev.,  Inc.) 

The  Ranch   Edna  Burke  (617)  549-6062 

Rattlesnake  Gully  Road 
P.O.  Box  797 
Leverett,  MA  01054 

(4  Beds — Girls)  (Center  for  Human  Development,  Inc.) 

Anker  House  Frank  Sendrowski      (617)  757-6952 

23  Institute  Road 

Worcestesr,  MA  01609 

(12  Beds— Boys)  (Anker  House,  Inc.) 

The  Bridge  of  Central  Mass  Carl  Krantz  (617)  366-0511 

22  Summer  Street 
Westboro,  MA  01581 

(9  Beds— Boys/Girls)  (The  Bridge  of  Central  Mass.,  Inc.) 

Tri-County  Youth  Program   Robert  Winston  (413)586-6210 

16  Armorv  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 

(16  Beds  —  Boys/Girls)  (Tri-County  Youth  Program,  Inc.) 

Aquarius  House  Ella  Cosimini  •  (413)  624-3954 

182A  Greenfield  Road 
Colrain,  MA  01340 

(h  Beds  —  Bovs)  (Aquarius  House,  Inc.) 

Our  House  ,  Donald  Harris  (413)  774-2861 

1  39  Shelburne  Road 

Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(11  Beds— Boys)  (Our  House,  Inc.) 

Metro  Boston  Group  Home  Phillip  Murphy  (617)445-0450 

vS99  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  021 15 

(10  Beds— Boys)  (Mass  Halfway  House.  Inc.) 

Bishop  Ruocco  House  Robert  Turillo  (617)  947-2823 

308  Highland  Road 
Lakeville,  MA  02346 

(9  Beds  —  Bovs)  (Community  Counseling  and  Educational  Services,  Inc.) 

Lowell  House   Ruth  Ellerbush  (617)453-8133 

29  Hanks  Street 

Lowell,  MA  01852 

(6  Beds— Girls)  (D.A.R.E.) 
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Foster  Care  Programs 


Non-Residential  Programs 


Program 

South  Fortv  Alternatives 
20  Elm  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA 
(10  Beds) 

Cooperative  Human  Services,  Inc. 
340  Main  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01608 
(16  Beds) 

Tri-County  Youth  Program,  Inc. — Nexus 
16  Armory  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
(8  Beds) 

Northeastern  Family  Institute,  Inc. 
25  Cherry  Street 
Danvers,  MA  01923 
(17  beds) 

Center  for  Human  Development,  Inc. 
52  Maple  Court 
Springfield,  MA  01105 

The  Key  Program,  Inc. 
104  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 

The  Kev  Program,  Inc. 
155  Franklin  Street 
Lawrence,  MA  01840 
(12  Beds) 

The  Key  Program,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1082 
Fall  River,  MA  02720 
(12  Beds) 

Boston  Basics,  Inc. 
35  Creighton  Street 
•  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(10  Beds) 

D.A.R.E.  Inc. 
189  Dean  Street 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(12  Beds) 


Telephone 

(413)  447-9853 


(617)  756-8389 


(413)  586-6210 


(617)  744-0774 


(413) 733-6624 


(617)  757-1880 


(617)685-0194 


(617)  675-0686 


(617) 522-5092 


(617) 824-6606 


Program  Telephone 

Mass.  Halfway  Houses,  Inc  Training  (617)437-1864 

P.O.  Box  348 
Back  Bay  Annex 
Boston,  MA  02117 

Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  Training  (617)232-8390 

295  Longwood  Avenue  Psych/Diag. 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Skill  Builders,  Inc  Vocation  (617)  442-4255 

30  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 

Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc.  .  Education  (617)  823-2561 

25  Barnum  Street  Outreach/Tracking 
Taunton,  MA  02780  Counseling/Casework 

Carney  Hospital  Medical/Diagnostic  (617)296-4000 

2100  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 

Center  for  Human  Development  ....  Psych/Diag.  (413)  733-6624 

52  Maple  Court 
Springfield,  MA  01105 

Boston  City  Hospital  Medical/Diagnostic  (617)424-5120 

818  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02118 

Dorchester  Youth  Collaborative,  Inc.  .  Outreach/Tracking  (617)288-1748 
1514  A  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 

Spanish  American  Union,  Inc. —  ....  Counseling/Casework(413)  734-7381 

Esperanza 

67  Jefferson  Avenue 

Springfield,  MA  01107 

Boston  Basics,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  522-5092 

35  Creighton  Street 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
if040 

Catholic  Charities  of 

Cambridge/Somerville    Counseling  (617)625-1920 

270  Washington  Street 
Somerville,  MA  02143 

Boys  Club  of  Pittsfield,  Inc  Counseling  (413)448-8258 

Melville  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

New  Perspectives,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  877-3190 

43  Edward  Street 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  775-0395 

120  West  Main  Street 
Hyannis,  MA  02601 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  685-0194 

155  Franklin  Street  Tracking  Plus 

Lawrence,  MA  01840 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (413)  781-6485 

576  State  Street  Tracking  Plus 

Springfield,  MA  01109 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  757-1880 

104  Grove  Street  Tracking  Plus 

Worcester,  MA  01605 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  342-6079 

37  Boulder  Drive 
Fitchburg,  MA  01420 
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Intake  Programs 


The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  527-7001 

1  Cottage  Street 
Easthampton,  MA  01027 

Northeastern  Family  Institute  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  774-0774 

25  Cherry  Street  Education,  Counseling 

Danvers,  MA  01923 

D.  A. R  E.  Girls'  Multi  Service  Program  Counseling/Casework(617)  628-6776 
18  Summer  Street 
Somerville,  MA  02143 

Stavros,  Inc  Diagnostic/  (413)256-0473 

691  Southeast  Street  Counseling 
Amherst,  MA  01 107 

Old  Colony  YMCA   Outreach/Tracking  (617)584-1646 

320  Main  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02401 

New  Perspectives,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking  (617)986-5682 

36  Althea  Road 
Randolph,  MA  02368 

Boston  Basics,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking     (617)  241-7453 

15  Green  Street 
Charlestown,  MA  02129 


Program 

Action  Intake  Intake 

33  Gregory  Street 
Middleton,  MA  01949 

Key  Intake  Intake 

1000  Harvard  Street 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 

Key  Intake  Intake 

104  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 


Telephone 

(617)774-6352 


(617) 298-1401 


(617) 798-8634 


( 
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Preface 


This  Annual  Report  is  intended  to  help  explain  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Youth  Serv  ices  to  people  who  are  interested 
in  learning  more  about  what  DYS  does.  In  recent  years,  Mass- 
achusetts has  created  a  juvenile  correctional  system  that  is 
remarkable  for  its  ability  to  protect  the  public,  to  focus  on  the 
needs  of  young  offenders,  and  to  avoid  the  problems  associated 
with  large  scale  institutional  custody.  Those  of  us  who  work  in 
DYS  are  continually  reminded  of  the  national  and  international 
interest  in  the  Department,  as  our  system  has  come  to  be  viewed 
as  a  model  in  the  field.  This  report  seeks  to  be  informative  and  to 
reflect  the  pride  that  we  all  take  in  what  has  been  accomplished 
here. 

Edward  M.  Murphy,  Commissioner 


Edward  M.  Murphy,  Commissioner 
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Edward  |.  Luighran,  Doputv 


Commissioner 


Jlie  Commissioner's  Award 


In  1983  Commissioner  Edward  M.  Murphy  instituted  the  DYS  Commissioner's  Award  as  a  means  of  recognizing  outstanding 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services  and  its  provider  organizations.  Presented  each  year  at  a  public  reception  sponsored  by 
the  department,  the  award  consists  of  a  plaque  and  a  citation  signed  by  the  Commissioner  outlining  the  reasons  for  the  award.  A  maxi- 
mum of  four  awards  are  presented,  one  in  each  of  the  following  categories. 

•  A  DYS  employee  assigned  to  a  regional  office 

•  A  DYS  employee  assigned  to  a  24  hour  residential  facility 

•  A  DYS  employee  assigned  to  the  central  office   _— 

•  Ahemployee  of  a  provider  organization  serving  DYS  youngsters 

1983  Recipients 


FRANCIS  MORRIS 

As  Program  Developer  for 
he  Bureau  of  Community  Serv- 
ces,  Frank  coordinates  the 
nonitoring  and  evaluation  of  all 
ommunity  based  residential 
urograms  and  assists  in  the 
levelopment  of  new  programs 
vithin  the  five  regions.  Frank 
tarted  as  an  aftercare  case- 
worker and  later  head  aftercare 
aseworker.  He  has  held  hiscur- 
ent  position  for  one  year.  Frank 
>  a  Dorchester  resident. 


PATRICIA  HUGHES 


Pat  is  the  Education  Coordi- 
nator at  Pelletier  Center.  Origi- 
nally a  public  school  teacher  in 
Reading,  Pat  spent  one  year  as 
the  Special  Education  Liaison  in 
Region  VI  before  taking  on  her 
duties  at  Pelletier  six  years  ago. 
She  resides  in  Sudbury  with  her 
husband,  James,  and  their  three 
children. 


MARIE  VAISNORIS 


Marie  has  been  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Youth  Sen  - 
ices  for  25  years.  In  her  capacity 
as  DYS  Business  Agent,  Marie 
supervises  the  purchasing  and 
bidding  negotiations  and  com- 
pliance activities  for  facilities  and 
regional  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services.  Marie 
makes  her  home  in  Mansfield. 


MICHAEL  GOODWIN 

Mike  has  been  the  Spring- 
field Regional  Director  for  the 
KEY  Program  Inc.  since  1981. 
Starting  as  a  KEY  caseworker  in 
1975,  he  was  promoted  to  Team 
Leader  and  then  to  Program 
Service  Coordinator  before 
assuming  his  current  position. 
Mike  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  in 
East  Longmeadow  with  their 
two  children. 
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The  Commissioner's  Award  is  given  in  recognition  of  sustained  excellence  of  job  performance  by  an  employee  who  contributes  sig 
nif  icantly  to  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  The  Award  is  given  to  employees  who  consistently  exceed  the  require- 
ments and  normal  expectations  of  their  positions  and  who  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  highest  professional  standards. 
Recipients  merit  citation  as  examples  to  others  in  the  field  and  to  the  public  at  large.  While  the  Award  is  presented  for  performance  in  a 
particular  year,  the  work  of  the  recipient  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  a  long-term  commitment  to  excellence  in  juvenile  justice. 


1984  Recipients 


DOROTHY BARR 


Dot  started  with  DYS  in  1972 
at  the  training  school  at  Oakdale. 
In  1975  she  moved  to  the 
accounting  office  in  Lancaster 
and  in  1977  to  her  present 
administrative  assistant  position 
in  the  Central  Regional  Office. 
Dot  is  currently  the  chairperson 
for  the  Board  of  Selectmen  in  her 
home  town  of  Sterling.  She  has 
two  children. 


SUSAN  BRISTOL 


Sue  is  an  auditor  in  the  Con- 
tract Unit  at  the  DYS  Central 
Office.  She  has  worked  for  DYS 
for  five  years,  beginning  as  a 
junior  accountant  and  later 
account  supervisor  before 
assuming  her  current  position. 
Sue  and  her  husband,  John, 
make  their  home  in  South 
Boston. 


ROLAND  GALLANT 


Roland  is  a  twenty-one  year 
veteran  with  the  DYS  Forestry 
Camp  in  Brewster.  As  the  Quar- 
termaster, he  is  responsible  for 
all  of  the  equipment  at  the  fore- 
stry camp.  Roland  resides  in 
Brewster  with  his  wife,  June. 
Thev  have  two  children. 


NANCY  MONGEAU 


Nancy  is  the  Director  of  the 
Northeastern  Family  Institute 
Shelter  Care  Program  in  Middle- 
ton.  She  has  been  employed 
there  for  7Vi  years.  Prior  to  work- 
ing with  Northeastern  Family 
Institute,  Nancy  worked  at 
Danvers  State  Hospital  for  two 
years.  Nancv  and  her  husband, 
Philip,  live  in  Danvers. 


D.Y.S.  1969—1984 


In  August  of  1%9,  with  the  passage  of  Chapter  838,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  created  the  Department  of  Youth  Services 
(DY5).  In  October  of  the  same  year,  then  Governor  Francis  Sar- 
gent appointed  Jerome  Miller,  a  professor  of  social  work  at  the 
Universitv  of  Ohio,  to  be  the  first  DYS  Commissioner. 

Upon  assuming  his  new  position,  Miller  faced  two  very  for- 
midable tasks:  to  decentralize  an  agencv  that  for  the  past  seven- 
teen vears  had  been  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
—and  to -reform  DYS'  five  existing  training  schools,  institutions  that 
had  for  years  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth's 
juvenile  justice  system. 

In  1971,  Miller  decentralized  the  Department  bv  establishing 
a  total  of  seven  regional  offices  to  oversee  a  variety  of  community- 
based  programmatic  alternatives  to  traditional  institutional  care 
designed  to  accommodate  those  vouths  whose  behavior,  though 
delinquent,  did  not  pose  a  threat  to  public  safety. 

Miller's  efforts  to  reform  the  training  schools  were  far  less 
successful,  however,  as  his  innovative  ideas  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders  met  with  considerable  resistance  on 
the  part  of  veteran  institutional  personnel.  Frustrated,  yet  com- 
mitted to  reform,  Miller,  who  had  quietly  closed  the  Depart- 
ment's Institute  for  juvenile  Guidance  in  September  of  1970, 
abruptly  dismantled  DYS'  four  remaining  training  schools 
(Lyman,  Shirley,  Oakdale,  and  Lancaster)  between  January  and 
August  of  1972.  Several  months  later,  in  the  midst  of  the 
organizational  chaos  that  characterized  the  Department  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  deinstitutionalization,  Miller  left  DYS  to 
accept  a  position  in  Illinois. 

At  this  point,  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  order  to  DYS 
while  developing  a  thoroughly  new  service  delivery  system  fell 
to  Joseph  Leavey,  Miller's  deputy,  who  in  January  of  1973  was 
named  DYS'  second  Commissioner.  During  his  tenure  in  office, 
Leavey  set  about  officially  disposing  of  the  training  school 
property  and  reassigning  displaced  agency  personnel.  Leavev 
also  oversaw  the  much  needed  expansion  of  the  Department's 
community-based  residential  capacity,  reiving  heavilv  on  a  bur- 
geoning network  of  private  provider  agencies  that  had  arisen  to 
replace  the  state-run  institutions. 

Unfortunately  Leavey 's  considerable  strides  in  expanding 
the  community-based  system  soon  were  overshadowed  bv  the 
widespread  public  perception  that  DYS  had  become  too  lenient 
in  dealing  with  serious  juvenile  offenders  and,  hence,  had  failed 
to  meet  its  statutory  obligation  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
actions  of  these  individuals.  This  perception,  coupled  with  the 
disenchantment  of  other  members  of  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity and  the  media  created  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  workings  of  the  department.  Leavev  resigned  in 
late  1975. 

In  early  1976,  Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  appointed  John 
A.  Calhoun  to  be  the  third  DYS  Commissioner,  at  a  time  when 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  bills  were  pending  in  the  Legislature  calling 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Department.  Calhoun,  faced  with  the 
widespread  demand  for  increased  security  within  DYS' 
community-based  system,  convened  a  Task  Force  (chaired  by 
current  Middlesex  County  District  Attorney  Scott  Harshbarger) 
to  assess  the  Department's  security  needs.  The  Task  Force's  find- 
ings, summarized  in  the  so-called  Harshbarger  Report,  were 
released  in  1977,  with  a  principal  recommendation  calling  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Department's  secure  capacity. 


In  his  more  than  three  years  as  DYS  Commissioner, 
Calhoun  initiated  a  variety  of  administrative  changes  within 
DYS,  including  the  establishment  of  distinct  legal,  planning,  and 
employee  training  offices  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  unit  to  moni- 
tor and  provide  assistance  to  the  many  private  programs  con- 
tracting with  the  Department.  Calhoun  subsequently  resigned  in 
July  of  1979. 

Originally  named  in  1979,  the  fourth  and  present  DYS  Com- 
missioner, Edward  M.  Murphy,  was  reappointed  by  Governor 
Michael  S.  Dukakis  in  1983.  In  his  more  than  five  vears  as  Com- 
missioner, Murphy  has  effected  a  variety  of  changes  in  DYS 
policy,  including  the  implementation,  in  1981,  of  departmental 
classification  guidelines  which  clearly  articulate  both  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  youth  will  be  placed  in  a  secure  facility  as 
well  as  the  duration  of  his/her  confinement  in  that  setting,  thus 
bringing  a  much  needed  aspect  of  predictability  to  the  DYS  clas- 
sification process.  Murphv  has  also  consolidated  the  Depart- 
ment's community-based  operations,  reducing  the  number  of 
regional  offices  from  seven  to  five,  enabling  DYS  to  utilize  a 
greater  number  of  its  personnel  in  direct  care  positions  with  com- 
mitted clients.  A  third  accomplishment  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  secure  facilities  in  Springfield,  Westborough, 
and- Boston,  providing  the  Department  with  sufficient  capacity 
to  address  the  needs  of  those  juveniles  who  require  treatment  in 
these  settings. 

More  than  a  decade  after  the  training  schools  closed,  DYS 
has  successfully  blended  the  proven  commitment  of  its  veteran 
employees,  the  positive  innovations  of  deinstitutionalization, 
and  major  administrative  reforms  to  produce  an  agency  that 
works  effectively  to  rehabilitate  youthful  offenders,  and  does  so 
in  a  manner  that  promotes  the  safety  and  well  being  of  the 
general  public. 


IOH\  CALHOUN'  TOWARD  MURI'I  IV 


TIte  Bureaus 


There  are  four  bureaus  within  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  The  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services  oversees  the  innerworkings  of 
he  Department.  Under  Administrative  Services  are  the  Fiscal,  Contract,  and  Personnel  units.  The  other  three  Bureaus:  Support  Services, 
racilitv  Operations  and  Community  Services  are  all  involved  in  direct  services  to  DYS  Youth. 


TIte  Bureau  of  Support  Services 


 This  Bureau  oversees  the  operation  of  six  major  components  of  the  Department.  These  include  Education,  Food  Services,  Program 

Review,  Health  Services,  Employment/Training  Services  and  Planning,  Research  and  Data  Processing. 


Education  —  The  education  unit  coordinates  the  educational 
components  in  all  programs  operated  by  DYS.  The  unit  coor- 
dinates all  federal  and  state  educational  programs,  including 
Chapter  I,  89-313,  and  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Schools  and 
provides  in-service  training  for  all  state  and  grant  teachers. 


Algebra  class  at  the  Short  Term  Program  in  Mattapan. 


Health  —  Health  services  is  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care  service  to  all  youth  within  the  DYS  system.  The 
health  services  unit  also  conducts  a  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion program  focusing  on  issues  in  adolescent  medicine. 


Nurse  Alice  Thibodeau  gives  a  checkup  at  Judge  Connelly 
Medical  Unit. 


Food  —  Food  Services  overseas  the  operation  of  food  service 
components  within  all  DYS  residential  programs  and  serves  as  a 
resource  to  contracted  DYS  programs.  Food  services  coordinates 
training  for  all  food  service  personnel  with  an  emphasis  on 
nutrition. 


Terrence  Givans  prepares  dinner  at  the  Short  Term  Program. 


The  Bureau  of  Support  Services  also  operates  a  program  review  unit  which  conducts  on-site  reviews  of  all  contracted  programs 
measuring  them  against  both  services  proposed  in  their  contracts  and  national  standards,  an  emplovment/training  services  unit  which 
develops  summer  employment  for  DYS  youths  and  assists  them  in  securing  employment,  and  a  planning  regoarrh  ^nrl  Hafa  nn  ..-.^ 


! 


The  Bureau  of  Community  Services 


NORTHEAST 
REGION 


METROPOLITAN 
BOSTON  REGION 


The  Bureau  of  Community  Services  administers  casework  services  and  community  residential  programs  through  five  regional 
offices. 


asexwrker  Joe  O'Brien  meets  with  young  offender  to  discuss  his 
rogress. 


Zommunity  Residential  Programs 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Services  develops  and  monitors 
he  community  based  system  of  contracted  programs.  These 
nclude  group  homes,  foster  care  programs,  tracking  programs 
nd  non  residential  services. 


Casework  Services 

Every  youth  committed  to  DYS  is  assigned  a  caseworker 
from  the  DYS  regional  office  covering  the  committing  court. 

Caseworkers  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  clients 
from  the  time  of  commitment  until  the  dav  of  discharge.  They 
develop  and  monitor  a  treatment  plan  for  each  client  that 
includes  clinical  and  educational  services  as  well  as  an  appropri 
ate  residential  setting. 


clients. 


Caseworkers  cam'  an  average  caseload  of  twenty  one 


735  House,  a  group  home  in  Wakefield,  provides  a  structured  hut 
open  setting  for  DYS  youth. 


The  Bureau  of  Community  Services  also  administers  the  inter-state  compact  office,  the  school  adjustment 


M.tnr 


The  Bureau  of  Facility  Operations 


The  Bureau  of  Facility  Operations  presides  over  all  secure  and  limited  secure  residential  programs  within  DYS.  These  include  nine 
secure  programs  operated  by  the  Commonwealth,  seven  contracted  secure  programs,  one  limited  secure  progTam  operated  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  five  contracted  limited  secure  programs.  In  addition  the  bureau  operates  a  forestry  camp  and  two  overnight  arrest  units. 


Rita  Capotosto,  Clinical  Director  at  the  Evaluation  Unit,  reviews 
the  classification  process 

Detention 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  five  states  in  which  the  youth 
authority  is  responsible  for  youths  ordered  detained  by  the 
courts  in  addition  to  youths  committed  by  the  courts.  On  any 
given  da)r  there  are  approximately  150  youths  placed  with  DYS 
on  detention  while  awaiting  further  action  by  the  court.  Gener- 
ally, these  youths  are  placed  in  secure  detention  or  shelter  care 
units. 


The  Metropolitan  Youth  Senncc  Center  in  Boston  was  opened  in 
1984.  It  houses  four  separate  programs. 

Girls  Services 

The  Bureau  operates  two  secure  treatment  programs  for 
girls.  Each  has  a  twelve  bed  capacity.  The  Bureau  also  maintains 
two  secure  detention  programs  and  one  shelter  core  program  for 


Classification 

Any  youth  who  is  committed  for  a  crime  against  a  person  or 
who  displays  a  repetitive  or  progressive  pattern  of  delinquency  is 
presented  to  the  Classification  Panel  for  admission  to  a  secure 
treatment  program.  The  panel  consists  of  a  permanent  chairman 
and  two  rotating  members  who  serve  for  six  months  at  a  time. 
The  panel  meets  twice  weekly. 


The  Judge  Connelly  Youth  Center  in  Roslindalc  houses  the 
Roslindale  Secure  Detention  Program. 


New  Facilities 

The  Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center  in  Boston  and  the 
Western  Youth  Service  Center  in  Springfield  are  two  new  facili- 
ties being  developed  by  DYS  in  response  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional secure  capacity.  Approximately  10%  of  the  DYS  population 
is  placed  in  a  secure  setting. 
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1984  New  Commitments  to  DYS—An  Overviezv 


ARRAIGNMENT  AND  COMMITMENTS  TO  DYS  •  1978-1984 


1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 


667 


743 


854 


855 
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864 


28,419 


27,244 


25,943 


22,121 


20,799 


756 


18,122 
18,408 


ARRAIGNMENTS    ■  COMMITMENTS 


)FFENSES 


majority  of  the  1984  commitments  to  DYS  were  for  property 
fenses.  Although  relatively  few  juveniles  are  committed  to  DYS 
r  substance  abuse,  drug  abuse  is  prevalent  among  those 
seniles  committed  for  other  offenses. 


'cral  DYS  residential  programs  hold  Narcotics  Anonymous 
:tin$s  like  this  one  at  N.  F.  1.  Shelter  Care. 


OFFENSES 

1982 

1983 

1984 

MURDER 

i 

4 

5 

MANSLAUGHTER 

4 

3 

1 

ARMED  ASSAULT 

60 

59 

74 

UNARMED  ASSAULT 

58 

63 

54 

ARMED  ROBBERY 

23 

17 

16 

UNARMED  ROBBERY 

32 

28 

23 

SEXUAL  ASSAULT 

17 

24 

31 

KIDNAPPING 

1 

1 

0 

THREATS 

8 

5 

9 

OTHER  PERSON 

1 

3 

0 

ARSON 

13 

14 

9 

BURGLARY 

286 

225 

193 

LARCENY 

150 

128 

145 

RECEIVING  STOLEN  PROPERTY 

29 

29 

27 

DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY 

35 

46 

39 

SEX  OFFENSES 

6 

8 

11 

MOTOR  VEHICLE 

52 

47 

41 

PUBLIC  ORDER 

32 

48 

49 

CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCE 

24 

23 

23 

FRAUD 

8 

0 

3 

UNSPECIFIED  DELINQUENCY 

24 

24 

3 

ige,  Gende^  Ethnicity  and 
geographical  Distribution 


ie  most  dramatic  change  in  these  four  categories  occurred  in  gender  distribution,  as  female  commitments  increased  by  15°o  in 
484. 

1982  1983  1984 


4-12.5 

14 

L2 

13 

H2.6-T3.5 

25 

36 

30 

13.6-14.5 

BO 

106 

83 

14.6-15.5 

202 

188 

199 

15.6-16.5 

293 

262 

251 

16.6-1- 

200 

1^ 

ISO 

MALE 

761 

705 

648 

FEMALE 

103 

94 

108 

WHITE 

615 

5?5 

541 

BLACK 

158 

138 

128 

HISPANIC 

85 

93 

76 

OTHER 

6 

13 

11 

WESTERN 

175 

182 

137 

CENTRAL 

168 

140 

159 

NORTHEAST 

171 

155 

149 

SOUTHEAST 

180 

169 

148 

METROPOLITAN 

170 

153 

163 

"ommitments  by  Court 

In  1984,  as  in  1983  and  1982,  Springfield  Juvenile  Court  commit- 
ted more  youths  to  DYS  than  anv  other  court.  The  Lawrence 
Court  showed  the  most  dramatic  change  —  commitments 
increased  116  percent  between  1983  and  1984  and  41  percent 
between  1982  and  1984. 
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Woodworking  is  one  of  the  vocational  skills  offered  to  young 
offenders. 


TOP  ELEVEN 

COMMITTING  COURTS 

Commitments  (Rank)       1982  1983  1984 


SPRINGFIELD  JUVENILE 

61 

(1) 

54 

(1) 

56 

(1) 

BOSTON  JUVENILE 

49 

(4) 

34 

(4) 

54 

(2) 

WORCESTER  JUVENILE 

55 

(2) 

30 

(5) 

49 

(3) 

DORCHESTER 

53 

(3) 

47 

(2) 

44 

(4) 

LAWRENCE 

29 

(6) 

19 

(8) 

41 

(5) 

LOWELL 

34 

(5) 

19 

(9) 

33 

(6) 

CAMBRIDGE 

21 

(12) 

16 

(12) 

23 

(7) 

NEW  BEDFORD 

22 

(11) 

27 

(7) 

21 

(8) 

LYNN 

21 

(13) 

27 

(6) 

20 

(9) 

FALL  RIVER 

24 

(9) 

11 

(14) 

20 

(10) 

BROCKTON 

27 

(8) 

18 

(10) 

20 

(11) 

Caseworker  Bruce  Hurd  discusses  court  proceedings  with  youth  at 
the  Lawrence  Distnct  Court. 


Client  Flow  Chart 

The  flow  chart  below  illustrates  the  options  available  to  DYS  and  the 
courts  after  a  juvenile  commits  a  delinquent  offense. 


Bindover 
Hearing 


(M.G.L  C.  119  s.  61) 


Dismissed 


(M.G.L.  C.  119  s.  67) 


Released  to 
Home 


7  Adult  A 
I    Court  j 


Detention 
Foster 
Care 


Juvenile 
Court 


Adjudicated 
Dispositional 
Hearing 


Glossary  Of 

DYS  Residential  Pivgimns 


SECURE 
TREATMENT 

—provides  long- 
erm  care  (4-18  months)  for  the  most 
difficult  youths  committed  to  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Youth  Services.  Each  of  these  pro- 
rrams  is  self-contained,  providing 
:omplete  educational,  clinical  and  medical 
prvices. 

No.  of  Programs:  9 
(Total  Capacity:  134 
|  Annual  Cost  Per  Youth:  $47,000 


SECURE 
DETENTION 

—provides  short- 
term  placement  (up  to  90  days)  for  youth 
a  waiting-court  action  on  serious  charges  or 
awaiting  placement  in  the  secure  treatment 
system.  The  Detention  Units  provide  basic 
programming  in  the  areas  of  education, 
counseling  and  recreation. 

No.  of  Programs:  8 
Total  Capacity:  124 
Annual  Cost  Per  Youth:  $40,000 


SHELTER 
CARE 

—structured  residential 
programs  (unlocked  but  with  an  emphasis 
on  security  by  staff)  for  youth  awaiting 
court  action  on  serious  charges  or  awaiting 
placement  in  the  secure  treatment  system. 
The  Shelter  Care  Units  provide  basic 
programming  in  the  areas  of  education, 
counseling  and  recreation. 

No.  of  Programs:  7 
Total  Capacity:  136 
Annual  Cost  Per  Youth:  $29,000 


ltd! 


mi 


Probation 

led 


GROUP 
HOMES 

—a  community-based 
residential  program  for  approximately  10-15 
youths.  Youth  may  attend  school  in  house 
or  at  schools  in  the  community. 


No.  of  Programs:  11 
Total  Capacity:  133 
Annual  Cost  Per  Youth:  $23,000 


FOSTER 
CARE 

—community-based 
residential  care  in  private  homes  for 
usually  one  and  no  more  than  three 
youths. 

No.  of  Programs:  8 
Total  Capacity:  89 
AnnualCos^r^buth^SyOO 


FORESTRY 
CAMP 

—the  Stephen  L. 
French  Youth  Forestry  Camp  is  the  home 
base  for  "Homeward  Bound"  a  28-day  pro- 
gram styled  after  the  Outward  Bound 
program. 


No.  of  Programs:  1 
Total  Capacity:  43 


The  Budget — 


33.3 

30.5 

27.0 

27.5 

FY  81 

FY  82 

FY  83 

FY  84 

FY  85 

July  1, 1983-June  30,  1984  July  1, 1984-lune  30,  1985 

Centra]  Administration  2,560,161  2,695,597 

Purchase  of  Services  —  Residential  14,922,890  19,749,305 

Purchase  of  Services  —  Secure  3,821,220   

Boston  Offender  Project  466,000  511,277 

Stephen  L.  French  Youth  Forestry  Camp  696,765  816,107 

Regional  Administration  4,342,157  4,660,717 

Consolidated  Secure  Facilities  S  6,514,060  S  8,640,956 


533,323,253  S37,073,959 


CONSOLIDATED 
SECURE  FACILITIES 


SERVICES 


Secure  Treatment  Programs 


Secure  Detention  Programs  


'ibgram  Director  Telephone 

ston  Secure  Treatment  Janet  Martin  (617)  282-4762 

ukge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center 
3>  Canterbury  Street 

slindale.  MA  02131 
1}  Beds-Bovs)  (Justice  Resource  Institute) 

uige  lohn  I.  Connellv  Secure 

Treatment   '  Kate  Markarian  (617)288-9100 

u  >gc  John  J.  Connellv  Youth  Center  727-6654 
1  Canterbury  Street  _  727-6399 

aislindale.  MA  02131 
lrt  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

obert  F.  Kennedy  School  Frederick  Peck  (617)366-1969 

0x552  727-4160 
Vestboro,  MA  01581 

15  Beds-Bovs)  (R.F.  Kennedv  Action  Corps) 

Vestboro  Secure  Treatment  John  DeBenedetto  (617)366-8570 

entral  Youth  Service  Center  727-7845 
ox  432 

Vestboro,  Mass.  01581 

15  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Vorcester  Secure  Treatment  Randy  Gould  (617)757-6354 

63  Belmont  Street  727-7803 
Vorcester,  MA  01604 
18  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

otenberg  School  Alan  Klein  (617)  453-0556 

:0.  Box  160 

100  Princeton  Blvd. 

Jo.  Chelmsford,  MA  01863 

12  Beds-Girls)  (R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Coprs) 

ittleton  House   Donna  Grisi  (617)486-9227 

O.  Box  2335 

ittleton,  MA  01460 

12  Beds-Girls)  (D.  A.R.E.) 

tephen  L.  French  Forestry  Camp  .  .Alan  Coliette  (617)896-3312 
.0.  Box  F  727-3641 
rewster,  MA  02631 
>0  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

hort  Term  Treatment  Program  Chick  Luther  (617)298-1450 

300  Harvard  Street 
oston,  MA  02121 

16  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

utler  Center  Gerry  Schaffer  (617)366-8870 

Central  Youth  Service  Center 
ox  432 

Vestboro,  Mass  01851 

15  Beds-Boys)  (Justice  Resource  Institute) 


Program  Director  Telephone 

Roslindale  Detention  Center  James  Davison  (617)  288-9100 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center  727-7738 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(16  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Challenge  House  1  Charles  Zymaris  (617)  282-6300 

Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center 

591  Morton  Street  

Mattapan,  MA  02121 

(12  Beds-Boys)  (Greater  Boston  YMCA) 

Westfield  Detention  Center  Robert  Tosoni  (413)  568-8636 

51  East  Mountain  Road  727-2862 
Westfield,  MA  01085 
(21  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Pelletier  Center  Claire  Donovan  (617)  485-1401 

Madonna  Hall  727-0358 
Cushing  Hill  Drive 
Marlboro,  MA  01752 
(12  Beds-Girls)  (DYS) 

Brockton  Secure  Detention  Diane  Kendricks  (617)580-1548 

465  Main  Street 

Brockton,  MA  02401 

(8  Beds-Girls)  (Old  Colony  YMCA) 

Westboro  Detention  Gerry  Latham  (617)  366-0619 

Central  Youth  Service  Center  (617)  727-7489 

Westboro,  MA  01581 
(15  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Charlestown  YMCA  Roberto  Rodriguez        (617)  727-1469 

City  Square 
Charlestown,  MA 
(12  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Evaluation  Units  Stephanie  Ward  (617)727-6770 

Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center  (Acting) 

591  Morton  St. 

Mattapan,  Mass.  02121 

(Two  14  Bed  Programs-Boys)  (Justice 

Resource  Institute) 


Youth  Service  Centers 


Facility 

Program  Adminstrator 

Western  Youth  Service  Center  George  Ashwell 

280  Tinkham  Road 
Springfield,  MA  01129 

Central  Youth  Service  Center  lohn  Gardner 

Box  432 

Westboro,  MA  01581 

Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center  . .  Dave  Strong 
591  Morton  St. 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Al  Briggs 

Service  Center 

450  Canterbury  Street 

Roslindale,  MA  02131 


Telephone 

(617)  727-9359 
(413)  783-0781 

(617)  727-7506 


(617)  727-6603 


(617)  727-6654 
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Shelter  Care  Programs 


Program  Director  Telephone 

Challenge  House  II  Charles  Zymaris  (617)  282-7112 

Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center 
591  Morton  St. 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 
15  Beds-Boys)  (Greater  Boston  YMCA) 

Camp  Halifax  Kevin  McNeeley  (617)  293-2186 

P.O.  Box  34 

Halifax,  MA  02338  ■   

(24  Beds-Boys)  (Greater  Boston  YMCA) 

N.F.I.  Shelter  Care  Nancy  Mongeau  (617)  774-5845 

Goldsmith  Building 
Gregory  Street 
Middle'ton,  MA  01949 

(18  Beds-Boys)  (Northeastern  Family  Institute) 

Worcester  Shelter  Care  Frank  Ducimo  (617)  791-4340 

Worcester  State  Hospital-Hale  Building  727-9398 
305  Belmont  Street 
Worcester.  MA  01604 
(15  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Brockton  Shelter  Care  Michael 

320  Main  Street  Capachione  (617)584-5700 

Brockton,  MA  02401 

(28  Beds-Boys)  (Old  Colony  YMCA) 

C.H.D.  Shelter  Care  Kenneth  Proctor  (617)733-6624 

52  Maple  Court 
Springfield,  MA  01105 

(28  Beds-Boys)  (Center  for  Human  Development,  Inc.) 

Cameron  House  Janet  Jenkins  (617)776-6801 

5  Cameron  Avenue 
Somerville,  MA  02143 
(8  Beds-Girls)  (KEY,  Inc.) 


Group  Care  Programs 


Program  Director  Telephone 

Ambrose  House  Tom  Boydell  (617)  482-0602 

31  Vt  Dwight  Street 
Boston,  MA  02117 

(10  Beds-Boys)  (Mass.  Halfway  House,  Inc.) 

Andromeda  House  Lester  Cartwright        (617)  298-0106 

1000  Harvard  Street 
Mattapan,  MA  02126 

fte  Beds-Boys)  (Youth  Resources,  Inc.)  

735  House  Adrian  Allen  (617)  246-4207 

18  Lafayette  Street 
Wakefield,  MA  01880 
(8  Beds-Boys/Girls) 

Camp  Squanto  Virginia  Yafrate  (617)  224-2112 

P.O.  Box  931 

South  Carver,  MA  02366 

(8  Beds-Boys)  (Old  Colony  Council,  Inc.) 

Alpha  Omega  House  Joseph  O'Malley  (617)486-8919 

P.O.  Box  922 
Littleton,  MA  01460 

(12  Beds-Boys)  (Adolescent  Counseling  in  Dev. ,  Inc.) 

Anker  House  Sanders  Genna  (617)757-6952 

23  Institute  Road 

Worcester,  MA  01609 

(11  Beds-Boys)  (Anker  House,  Inc.) 

Tri-County  Youth  Program  Robert  Winston  (413)  586-6210 

16  Armory  Street 
Northampton,  MA  1060 

(16  Beds-Boys/Girls)  (Tri-County  Youth  Program,  Inc.) 

Aquarius  House  Ella  Cosimini  (413)  624-3954 

182A  Greenfield  Road 
Colrain,  MA  01340 

(6  Beds-Boys)  (Aquarious  House,  Inc.) 

Our  House  Donald  Harris  (413)  774-2861 

139  Shelburne  Road 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(11  Beds-Boys)  (Our  House,  Inc.) 

Pilgrim  Center  Peter  Curley  (617)848-5510 

140  Adams  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 
(20  Beds-Boys) 

Pilgrim  Center  David  Keeman  (617)848-5510 

100  River  St. 
Braintree,  MA  02184 
(15  Beds-Boys) 
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roster  Care  Programs 


P:  ogram 

^operative  Human  Serv  ices,  Inc  

W  Main  Street 
\arcester,  MA  01608 
7Beds) 

"ri-County  Youth  Program,  Inc.-Nexus 
6  Armory  Street 
jbrthampton,  MA  01060 
BBeds) 

Jprtheastern  Family  Institute,  Inc. 
5  Cherry  Street 
)an vers,' MA  01923 
18  Beds) 

"enter  for  Human  Development,  Inc.  . 
2  Maple  Court 
pringfield,  MA  01105 
5  Beds) 

he  Key  Program,  Inc  

34  Grove  Street 
v'orcester,  MA  01605 
L2  Beds) 

he  Key  Program,  Inc  

55  Franklin  Street 
awrence,  MA  01840 
iBeds) 

ompass  Inc  

15  Warren  Street 
oxbury,  MA  02119 
!0Beds) 

he  Key  Program  

'6  State  Street 
pringfield,  MA  01109 
OBeds) 


Telephone 

(617)  756-8389 


(413)  586-6210 


 (617)744-0774 


(413)  733-6624 


(617)  757-1880 


(617)  685-0194 


(617)  522-5092 


(413)  781-6485 


Non-Residential  Programs  


Program  Telephone 

Mass.  Halfway  Houses,  Inc  Training  (617)437-1864 

P.O.  Box  348 
Back  Bay  Annex 
Boston,  MA  02117 

Skill  Builders,  Inc  Vocational  (617)  442-4255 

30  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury.  MA  02119 

Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc.  Education  (617)823-2561 

25Barnum5treet    OutreachTracking 

Taunton,  MA  02780  Counseling/Casework 

Carney  Hospital  Medical/Diagnostic      (617)  296-4000 

2100  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 

Boston  City  Hospital  Medical/Diagnostic      (617)  424-5120 

818  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02118 

Dorchester  Youth  Collaborative,  Inc.  Outreach/Tracking       (617)  288-1748 
1514  A  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 

Boston  Basics,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking       (617)  522-5092 

115  Warren  Street 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 

Catholic  Charities  of 

Cambridge/Somerville  Counseling  (617)625-1920 

270  Washington  Street 
Somerville,  MA  02143 

Boys  Club  of  Pittsfield,  Inc  Counseling  (413)  448-8258 

Melville  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking       (617)  675-0686 

P.O.  Box  1082 

Fall  River,  MA  02720 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking       (617)  685-0194 

155  Franklin  Street 
Lawrence,  MA  01840 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Tracking  Plus  (413)  781-6485 

576  State  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01109 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking       (617)  757-1880 

104  Grove  Street  Tracking  Plus 

Worcester,  MA  01605 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Outreach/Tracking       (617)  342-6079 

37  Boulder  Drive 
Fitchburg,  MA  01420 

Northeastern  Family  Institute  Outreach/Tracking       (617)  774-0774 

25  Cherry  Street  Education,  Counseling 

Danvers,  MA  01923 

DA. R.E.  Girls' Multi  Service  Program  Counseling/Casework  (617)628-6776 
18  Summer  Street 
Somerville,  MA  02143 

Stavros,  Inc  Diagnostic/Counseling  (413)256-0473 

691  Southeast  Street 
Amherst,  MA  01107 

Old  Colony  YMCA  Outreach/Tracking  (617)584-1646 

320  Main  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02401 

McLean  Hospital  Diagnostic  (617)855-2867 

115  Mill  Street 
Belmont.  MA  02178 


Intake  Programs 


Overnight  Arrest  Programs 


Program 

Action  Intake   Intake 

33  Gregory  Street 
Middleton,  MA  01949 

Key  Intake  Intake 

1000  Harvard  Street 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 

Key  Intake  Intake 

104  Grove  Street 
Worcester.  MA  01605 


Telephone 

(617)774-6352 


(617)  298-1401 


(617)  798-8634 


Program 

Charlestown  YMCA  . . . 
Citv  Square 

Charlestown,  MA  02129 
(3  Beds-Boys) 

DYS  Overnight  Arrest  .  . 
1000  Harvard  Street 
Mattapan,  MA 
(4  Beds-Girls) 


.  Roberto  Rodriguez 


.  Chick  Luther 


Telephone 

(617)  727-1469 


(617)  298-1450 
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Preface 

This  Annual  Report  is  intended  to  inform  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Department 
of  Youth  Services'  ongoing  efforts  to  effectively 
address  the  problems  associated  with  juvenile 
delinquency.  Over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years,  the  Department  has  emerged  as  a  leader, 
both  nationally  and  internationally,  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  corrections.  We  take  great  pride  in  having 
developed  a  balanced  treatment  system  that  in- 
cludes high  quality,  secure  settings  and  successful 
community-based  programs;  a  system  that  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  youths  we  serve.  We 
look  forward  to  continuing,  and  improving  upon, 
this  record  of  achievement  in  the  future. 

Edward  J.  Loughran, 
Commissioner 


Elizabeth  Pattullo,  Deputy  Commissioner 
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D.Y.S. : 

A  New  Agenda 

In  recent  years,  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services  has  been  the  focus  of 
much  attention,  both  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, as  a  result  of  its  success  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  community-based  system  of 
juvenile  corrections. 

On  almost  a  weekly  basis,  the  Department 
welcomes  a  variety  of  visitors,  be  they  journalists 
assessing  how  "The  Massachusetts  Experiment" 
of  the  1970s  is  surviving  in  the  1980s,  or  juvenile 
justice  administrators  from  other  states  and 
around  the  world  seeking  alternative  ways  to 
treat  juvenile  offenders.  Why  is  it  more  efficient, 
more  effective,  less  costly? 

The  Department  of  Youth  Services  has  not 
always  enjoyed  its  current  reputation.  When 
Massachusetts  closed  its  training  schools  in  the 
early  1970s,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  the 
Commonwealth's  Juvenile  Correctional  System 
was  questioned  by  professionals  both  within  the 
state  and  elsewhere.  But  while  that  period  was 
one  of  turmoil  and  instability,  it  was  also  one  of 
creativity  and  innovation.  And  while  the  evolu- 
tion is  not  complete,  DYS  today  is  an  effective 
and  predictable  agency,  staffed  with  professionals 
and  committed  to  its  dual  mandate:  to  protect  the 
public  and  to  appropriately  treat  juvenile 
delinquents. 

The  strength  of  this  system  lies  in  the  diverse 
range  of  programs  that  have  been  developed  to 
meet  the  complex  needs  of  our  population. 

The  recent  completion  of  a  five-year  capital 
outlay  plan  has  enabled  D.Y.S.  to  expand  its 
secure  capacity  to  an  adequate  level.  Presently,  ten 


Edward  J.  Loughran  is  sworn  in  as  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  D.Y.S.  by  Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  m 
his  wife  Maria  Loughran  and  Secretary  Philip  W. 
Johnston  look  on. 


percent  of  the  Department's  population  resides 
small  secure  programs  for  specified  periods  of 
time.  These  programs  are  self-contained,  with 
complete  educational  and  clinical  components, 
and  feature  a  staff-to-client  ratio  of  three  to  one 

The  heart  of  the  D.Y.S.  system  is  its  broad 
range  of  open  community-based  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  varying  degrees  of  structure 
and  supervision  to  D.Y.S.  clients,  while  allowin 
them  to  remain  in  the  community. 

With  this  system  in  place,  the  Department  h. 
been  able  to  devote  more  of  its  efforts  to  prepari 
D.Y.S.  clients  for  discharge.  In  this  regard  the 
Department  is  striving  to  improve  its  education; 
offerings,  to  provide  effective  counseling  in  the 
area  of  substance  abuse,  and  equip  clients  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  find  meaningful  employ- 
ment and  take  their  place  as  productive,  law- 
abiding  members  of  society.  These  efforts  com- 
prise a  new  and  ambitious  agenda  for  D.Y.S.  in 
its  attempts  to  combat  the  many  problems 
associated  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

As  the  Department  enters  its  17th  year, 
D.Y.S.  can  view  its  recent  past  with  pride  in  wh 
has  been  accomplished,  and  look  to  the  future, 
confident  in  its  ability  to  successfully  meet  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 


Education 


Upgrading  the  quality  of  education  in  D.Y.S.  residential  programs  is  a  Department  priority.  Although  most 
souths  enter  D.Y.S.  with  a  very  low  grade  level,  many  are  able  to  attain  their  high  school  equivalency  while 
ommitted  to  D.Y.S.  Some  even  receive  college  credit.  D.Y.S.  teachers  employ  innovative  teaching  methods 
nd  computer  sciences  have  been  integrated  into  many  curriculums.  The  Department  has  recently  completed  an 
ducational  needs  assessment  study  and  is  seeking  to  upgrade  teachers'  salaries  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
juality  teachers. 


D.Y.S.  youths  attend  school  on  site,  five 
days  a  week,  12  months  a  year.  Classes  are 
usually  limited  to  four  to  six  students. 


Caseworker  meets  with  youth  on  the  steps  of 
Lawrence  High  School  to  discuss  homework 
assignments. 


Many  residential  programs  have  added 
computer  science  to  their  educational 
programs. 


Small  classes  like  this  one  at  the  Rotenberg  School  are 
typical  in  D.Y.S.  residential  programs. 


In  some  D.Y.S.  residential  programs,  youths  at- 
tend regular  high  schools  in  their  community.  Their 
attendance  and  progress  are  carefully  monitored  by 
the  staff. 


At  Pilgrim  Center  in  Braintree,  computers  have  made  a 
big  difference  in  the  quality  of  education. 
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Employment  and  Training 


The  Department  is  putting  more  emphasis  on  preparing  D.Y.S.  clients  to  be  productive  members  of  the  a 
munity  when  they  are  discharged.  No  longer  satisfied  with  placing  clients  in  part  time  jobs,  D.Y.S.  now  striv 
to  provide  its  youth  with  the  vocational  skills  and  opportunities  necessary  to  embark  upon  fulfilling  careers. 
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D.Y.S.  recently  entered  into  the  development  of  a 
supported  work  model  for  training  clients  which  may 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Eight  D.Y.S. 
youths  will  undergo  extensive  training  at  the 
Worcester  Marriott  Hotel.  The  program  will  result  in 
a  permanent,  unsubsidized  job  and  a  possible  career 
in  the  hotel  industry. 


Two  youths  enrolled  in  the  training  program 
at  the  Marriott  Hotel  in  Worcester. 


In  recent  years,  D.Y.S.  has  upgraded  and  profes- 
sionalized the  food  services  in  all  residential 
programs.  This  has  provided  the  department  with  a 
resource  that  is  the  basis  for  a  first-rate  culinary  arts 
program. 


At  Worcester  Secure  Treatment  residents  learn 
how  to  plan  a  menu  and  prepare  a  meal. 


Vocational  education  is  a  big  part  of  a  D.Y.S. 
client's  treatment  program.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
equip  clients  with  skills  that  will  enhance  their 
chances  for  employment  when  they  are  discharged. 


Carpentry  is  just  one  of  the  many  vocational 
skills  offered  to  D.  Y.S.  clients. 


Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse 


Although  relatively  few  youths  are  committed  to  D.Y.S.  on  drug  or  alcohol  charges,  85%  of  the  Depart- 
ment's clients  are  drug  and/or  alcohol  abusers  and  D.Y.S.  is  committed  to  combating  this  problem.  Most  D.Y.S. 
residential  programs  now  hold  voluntary  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Narcotics  Anonymous  meetings  on  a 
regular  basis.  Drug  and  alcohol  awareness  is  also  taught  in  the  classroom.  Counseling  is  available  for  those 
clients  not  residing  in  a  D.Y.S.  program. 


A  course  on  identifying  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  how  to  deal  with  it  in  an  effective  way  is  part  of 
the  basic  training  offered  at  the  D.Y.S.  Training 
Academy.  This  training  is  mandatory  for  all  D.Y.S. 
employees. 


New  employees  watch  a  film  on  drug 
abuse  at  the  D.Y.S.  training  academy. 

Narcotics  Anonymous  and  Alcoholics  Anon- 
rmous  sessions  are  now  a  weekly  event  in  most 
).Y.S.  residences.  Attendance  is  voluntary,  but 
;essions  are  well  attended. 


Residents  at  the  Judge  Connelly  Youth  Center  listen  to 
the  warning  signs  of  alcohol  abuse. 


The  Kids  Care  Program  recently  addressed  a 
group  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade  students  at  the 
Shaughnessy  School  in  Lowell. 


The  Kids  Care  Program  at  Northeastern  Family 
Institute's  Shelter  Care  Program  in  Middleton  is  a 
unique  and  effective  way  to  combat  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  among  youth.  Under  Kids  Care,  D.Y.S.  clients, 
who  have  turned  around  on  drugs  and  alcohol,  go 
out  to  speak  at  elementary  and  high  schools  through- 
out the  state.  Recently,  the  Kids  Care  Program  has 
joined  forces  with  the  Governor's  Alliance  Against 
Drugs. 
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The  Commissioner's  Award 


In  1983,  the  Department  instituted  the  DYS  Com- 
missioner's Award  as  a  means  of  recognizing  outstand- 
ing employees  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services 
and  its  provider  organizations.  Presented  each  year  at 
a  public  reception  sponsored  by  the  Department,  the 
award  consists  of  a  plaque  and  a  citation  signed  by 
the  Commissioner  outlining  the  reasons  for  the 
award.  A  maximum  of  four  awards  are  presented, 
one  in  each  of  the  following  categories: 

•  a  DYS  employee  assigned  to  a  regional  office; 

•  a  DYS  employee  assigned  to  a  24  hour  residential 
facility; 

•  a  DYS  employee  assigned  to  the  central  office; 

•  an  employee  of  a  provider  organization  serving 
DYS  youngsters. 


As  in  past  years,  the  1985  awards  were 
presented  during  a  gala  reception  at  Framingham 
State  College.  Approximately  300  employees 
witnessed  the  presentations  and  listened  to  Guest 
Speaker  John  J.  Curran,  Chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Parole  Board. 

The  recipients  of  the  award  this  year  were 
Adrienne  Allen,  the  director  of  735  House,  a  group 
home  in  Wakefield;  Mel  Johnson,  a  counselor  at 
the  Connelly  Treatment  Unit  in  Roslindale; 
Caseworker  Peter  Merrill  from  the  Western 
Regional  Office  in  Springfield  and  Paul  Jennings, 
who  works  for  the  Bureau  of  Community  Services 
in  the  Central  Office. 


The  Commissioner's  Award  is  given  in  recogn 
tion  of  sustained  excellence  of  job  performance  by 
employee  who  contributes  significantly  to  the  mis 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Youth  Services.  The  aw 
is  given  to  employees  who  consistently  exceed  the 
quirements  and  normal  expectations  of  their  posi- 
tions and  who  conduct  themselves  according  to  th 
highest  professional  standards.  Recipients  merit  c: 
tion  as  examples  to  others  in  the  field  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  While  the  Award  is  presented  for  \ 
formance  in  a  particular  year,  the  work  of  the  reci 
ent  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  a  long-term  cc 
mitment  to  excellence  in  juvenile  justice. 


Massachusetts  Parole  Board  Chairman  John  J.  Curran 
outlines  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead  for  D.  Y.S.  during 
the  1985  award  presentations. 


1985  Recipients 


Pictured  at  the  1985  award  ceremony  are  Deputy  Commissioner  Elizabeth  Pattullo,  Parole 
Board  Chairman  John  J.  Curran,  recipients  Adrienne  Allen,  Paul  Jennings,  Mel  Johnson, 
Peter  Merrill  and  Commissioner  Edward  J.  Loughran. 
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1985  New  Commitments  to  D.Y.S. 


mi 


28419 


Arraignments  and 
Commitments  to  D.Y.S. 
1978-1985 

H  Arraignments 
H  Commitments 


667 


27244 

25943 

22129 

854 

I  855 

743 

20799 


18122  18425 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


198i 


In  1985  new  commitments  to  D.Y.S.  rose  by  16  percent.  This  dramatic  increase  was  not  anticipated  but  m 
be  explained  in  part  by  a  7.5  percent  increase  in  juvenile  arraignments  between  1984  and  1985. 

Commitments  by  Court 

Almost  50%  of  the  1985  new  commitments  to 
D.Y.S.  came  from  10  of  the  74  courts  handling 
juvenile  cases  in  the  Commonwealth. 


c 


Court 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Boston  Juvenile 

77 

54 

34 

49 

Springfield  Juvenile 

60 

56 

54 

61 

Dorchester 

51 

44 

47 

53 

Worcester  Juvenile 

48 

49 

30 

55 

Lowell 

41 

33 

19 

34 

Holyoke 

37 

17 

37 

28 

Lawrence 

35 

41 

19 

29 

Cambridge 

26 

23 

16 

21 

New  Bedford 

26 

21 

27 

22 

Lynn 

24 

20 

27 

21 

Commitments  by  Region 

For  the  second  straight  year,  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  Region  handled  the  most  new  commitments. 


1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Metro  Boston 

196 

163 

153 

170 

Northeast 

188 

149 

155 

171 

Western 

184 

137 

182 

175 

Central 

179 

159 

140 

168 

Southeast 

132 

148 

169 

180 

Caseworker  Darlene  Murphy  meets  weekly  with 
young  offenders  to  discuss  their  progress. 


The  "typical"  new  commitment  to  D.Y.S.  in  1985  was  a  white  male,  aged  15  years  and  seven  months,  com- 
,,,  ^'n  vs  on  burelarv  charges  His  family  income  was  $10,000  and  his  parents  were  divorced  or 
"pirated^  tTaSSd^.  who  had  no.  gone  past  the  eighth  grade.  He  had  no  (ob  sk.l.s  and 
frequently  used  drugs  or  alcohol. 

Age,  Gender,  Ethnicity  and 


Offenses 

1  09.^ 
XyOO 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Murder 

3 

5 

4 

i 

Tk     AT                  1   1  1 

Manslaughter 

A 

i 

X 

3 

4 

Armed  Assault 

74 

59 

60 

unarnicu  Absduit 

79 

54 

63 

58 

Armed  Robbery 

TK 

1  6 

17 

23 

T  Inarmpd  Robberv 

28 

23 

28 

32 

Sexual  Assault 

*±j 

24 

17 

vc    i  rim      y~\  1  T\  C7 

ixiunappnig 

2 

0 

1 

1 
8 

-pi             1  _ 

Threats 

Q 

9 

5 

Li- 
other 

n 

0 

3 

1 

Arson 

13 

9 

14 

Burglary 

205 

193 

225 

286 

Larceny 

160 

145 

I/O 

10U 

Receiving  Stolen 

29 

Property 

27 

27 

29 

Damage  to 

35 

Property 

46 

39 

46 

Sex  Offenses 

9 

11 

8 

6 

Motor  Vehicle 

59 

41 

47 

52 

Public  Order 

55 

49 

48 

32 

Controlled 

24 

Substance 

32 

23 

23 

Fraud 

2 

3 

0 

8 

Unspecified 

24 

24 

Delinquency 

0 

3 

Education* 

A  large  majority  of  1985  new  commitments  had 
completed  only  the  eighth  grade  or  less. 


Last  Grade 

Total  Number 

Completed 

of  Clients 

4th 

2 

5th 

17  • 

6th 

107 

7th 

171 

8th 

296 

9th 

179 

10th 

57 

11th 

7 

12th 

1 

Family  Income 

1985 

1984 

1983 

1982 

Age 

9-12.5 

14 

13 

12 

13 

12.6-13.5 

42 

30 

36 

25 

13.6-14.5 

101 

83 

106 

130 

14.6-15.0 

9A0 

1 99 

J.  y  s 

188 

202 

lo.o-lo.o 

19,9, 

Zj\J  X 

262 

293 

1  A  A  4- 
10. 0  i 

174 

180 

195 

200 

Gender 

Male 

785 

648 

705 

761 

remale 

94 

108 

94 

103 

Ethnicity 

White 

571 

541 

555 

615 

Black 

192 

128 

138 

158 

Hispanic 

108 

76 

other 

8 

11 

13 

6 

Family  Income* 

0-5,328 

122 

101 

123 

149 

5,329-7,130 

57 

67 

94 

131 

7,131-10,188 

85 

87 

109 

160 

10,189-17,316 

109 

130 

133 

149 

17,317  + 

137 

120 

141 

142 

Parents'  Marital  Status* 

Only  twenty  percent  of  the  1985  new  commit- 
ments came  from  families  where  parents  were  mar- 
ried and  living  together  at  the  time  of  commitment, 


Married  and  living  together 

144 

Divorced  or  separated 

371 

Never  married 

109 

Either  or  both  deceased 

57 

Other 

24 

•Incomplete  information.  Not  available  for  all  youths  at  the  time  of  intake. 


Client  Flow  Chart 

The  flow  chart  below  illustrates 
the  options  available  to  D.Y.S.  and 
the  courts  after  a  juvenile  commits  a 
delinquent  offense. 


Released 
to 
Home 


Detention 
Foster 
Care 


Youth 
Offense 


Arrest 


Court 
Arraignment 


Ordered 
Detained 
by  D.Y.S. 


Dismissed 


Bindover 
Hearing 


D.Y.S 


(M.G.LC.119S.67) 


Shelter 
Care 


Juvenile 
Court 


Adult 
Court 


Secure 
Detention 


Delinquent 

Filed 

Non 
Delinquent 

I 

I 

Continued 

Probation 

Committed 
to  D.Y.S. 

Adjudicated 
Dispositional 
Hearing 


Dismissed 


(M.G.LC.119S.58) 


D.Y.S. 


Intake 
Assessment 


Staffing/ 
Treatment 
Planning 


Classification 
Panel 


Services 
Placement 


Aftercare 


Secure 
Treatment 


Termination 
&  Discharge 


M.G.L.C.120S.6 


Community 
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Glossary  of  D.Y.S.  Programs 


SECURE  TREATMENT 

Number  of  programs  

 12 

Total  capacity  

 171 

Annual  cost  per  youth   

 $51,000 

SECURE  DETENTION 

Number  of  programs  

 8 

Total  capacity  

 128 

Annual  cost  per  youth  

 $49,000 

The  newly  acquired  Mobile  Dental  Unit 

will  give  the 

Department  the  capacity  to  deliver  preventative  and 

comprehensive  restorative  treatment  "on-site"  to  all 

D.  Y.S.  Secure  Programs. 

SHELTER  CARE 

Number  of  programs  

 7 

Total  capacity  

 143 

Annual  cost  per  youth   

$41,000 

GROUP  HOMES 

Number  of  programs  

 11 

Total  capacity  

 133 

Annual  cost  per  youth   

$32,000 

FOSTER  CARE  (CONTRACTED) 

Number  of  programs   7 

Total  capacity  83 

Annual  cost  per  youth   $10,500 

FOSTER  CARE  (D.Y.S.) 

(Does  not  include  administrative  costs) 

Total  capacity  120 

Annual  cost  per  youth   $4,300 

TRACKING  PLUS 

Number  of  programs  4 

Total  capacity  83 

Annual  cost  per  youth   $19,000 

FORESTRY  CAMP 

Number  of  programs  1 

Total  capacity  43 

Annual  cost  per  youth   $20,000 


Meals  are  always  served  family-style  at  735  House,  a 
group  home  in  Wakefield. 
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The  D.Y.S.  Budget 


Central  Administration   

Purchase  of  Services  

Stephen  L.  French  Youth  Forestry  Camp 

Field  Services  

Consolidated  Secure  Facilities  

Boston  Offender  Project* 


July  1,  1984-June  30,  1985 

2,695,597 
19,749,305 

816,107 
4,660,717 
8,640,959 

511,277 

$37,073,959 


July  1985-June  30  1 

2,832,000 
23,259,291 
830,517 

5,113,572 
10,678,399 

"Absorbed  in 
other  accounts 


$42,713,779 


Fiscal  Year  1986 

Central  Administration   6.5% 

Purchase  of  Services  54.5% 

Stephen  L.  French  Youth  Forestry  Camp  2.0% 

Field  Services  12.0% 

Consolidated  Secure  Facilities  25.0% 

Total  100% 


42.7 


33.3 

37.0 

30.5 

27.5 

FY82 

FY83 

FY84 

FY85 

FY86 
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Secure  Treatment  Programs 

Program  Director 

Boston  Secure  Treatment  Janet  Martin 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center 

450  Canterbury  Street 

Roslindale,  MA  02131 

(15  Beds-Boys)  (Justice  Resource  Institute) 

Butler  Center  Gerry  Shaffer 

Central  Youth  Service  Center 
Box  432 

Westboro,  MA  01851 

(15  Beds-Boys)  (Justice  Resource  Institute) 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Secure 

Treatment  Kate  Markarian 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(16  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Coolidge  School  Jay  Clark 

Western  Youth  Service  Center 
280  Tinkham  Road 
Springfield,  MA  01129 
15  Beds-Boys)  (R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps) 

Stephen  B.  Delaney  School  Jay  Clark 

Western  Youth  Service  Center 

280  Tinkham  Road 

Springfield,  MA  01129 

(15  Beds-Boys)  (R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps) 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  School  Frederick  Peck 

Box  552 

Westboro,  MA  01581 

(15  Beds-Boys)  (R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps) 

L.E.A.P.  Program  Jeffrey  Frankel 

Stephen  L.  French  Forestry  Camp 
P.O.  BoxF 
Brewster,  MA  02631 
(7  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Littleton  House  Donna  Grisi 

P.O.  Box  2335 

Littleton,  MA  01460 

(12  Beds-Girls)  (PROJECT  RAP  INC.) 

Rotenberg  School  Alan  Klein 

P.O.  Box  160 

1100  Princeton  Blvd. 

No.  Chelmsford,  MA  01863 

(12  Beds-Girls)  (R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps) 


Telephone 

(617) 282-4762 


(617)  366-8870 


(617)288-9100 
727-6654 
727-6399 


(413)  783-4151 


(413)  783-4174 


(617) 366-1969 
727-4160 


(617)896-3312 
727-3641 


(617)  486-9227 


(617) 453-0556 


Short  Term  Treatment  Program 
1000  Harvard  Street 
Boston,  MA  02121 
(16  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 


Westboro  Secure  Treatment  . 
Central  Youth  Service  Center 
Box  432 

Westboro,  MA  01581 
(15  Beds-Boys)(DYS) 


.  Susan  MacPhail  (617)298-1450 


John  DeBenedetto 


Worcester  Secure  Treatment 
363  Belmont  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01604 
(18  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 


.  Randy  Gould 


(617) 366-8570 
727-7845 


(617)  757-6354 
727-7803 


Telephone 

(617)  580-1548 


(617) 282-6300 


Secure  Detention  Programs 

Program  Director 

Brockton  Secure  Detention  Diane  Kendrick 

465  Main  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02401 
(8  Beds-Girls)  (Old  Colony  YMCA) 

Challenge  House  I  Charles  Zymaris 

Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center 
591  Morton  Street 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 
(12  Beds-Boys)  (Old  Colony  YMCA) 

Charlestown  YMCA  Roberto  Rodriguez  (617)  727-1469 

City  Square 
Charlestown,  MA 
(13  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Evaluation  Units  Gregory  Canfield    (617)  727-6770 

Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center 
591  Morton  St. 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 

(Two  14  Bed  Programs-Boys)  (Justice  Resource  Institute) 


.  Claire  Donovan 


Pelletier  Center  

Madonna  Hall 
Cushing  Hill  Drive 
Marlboro,  MA  01752 
(12  Beds-Girls)  (DYS) 

Roslindale  Detention  Center  Kate  Markarian 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(16  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 


Westboro  Detention  

Central  Youth  Service  Center 
Westboro,  MA  01581 
(15  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Westfield  Detention  Center  .  . 
51  East  Mount  Road 
Westfield,  MA  01085 
(24  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 


.  Gerry  Latham 


.  Robert  Tosoni 


(617) 485-1401 
727-0358 


(617) 288-9100 
727-6654 


(617)  366-0619 
(617)  727-7489 


(413)  568-8636 
727-2862 


Youth  Service  Centers 

Facility 

Program  Administrator 

Central  Youth  Service  Center  John  Gardner 

Box  432 

Westboro,  MA  01581 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Al  Briggs 

Service  Center 

450  Canterbury  Street 

Roslindale,  MA  02131 

Stephen  L.  French  Forestry  Camp  .  Alan  Collette 
P.O.  BoxF 
Brewster,  MA  02631 
(50  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 

Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center  Dave  Strong 
591  Morton  St. 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 


Western  Youth  Service  Center 
280  Tinkham  Road 
Springfield,  MA  01129 


.  George  Ashwell 


Telephone 

(617)  727-7506 


(617)  727-6654 


(617)  896-3312 
727-3641 


(617)  727-6603 


(617)  727-9359 
(413)  783-0781 
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Shelter  Care  Programs 

Program  Director  Telephone 

Brockton  Shelter  Care  Jeff  Russell  (617)  584-5700 

320  Main  Street 

Brockton,  MA  02401 

(28  Beds-Boys)  (Old  Colony  YMCA) 

Cameron  House  Paula  Gately  (617)776-6801 

5  Cameron  Avenue 
Somerville,  MA  02143 
(8  Beds-Girls)  (KEY,  Inc.) 

Challenge  House  II  Charles  Zymaris     (617)  282-7112 

Metropolitan  Youth  Service  Center 

591  Morton  St. 

Mattapan,  MA  02121 

(14  Beds-Boys)  (Old  Colony  YMCA) 

C.H.D.  Shelter  Care  Philip  Rich  (617)  733-6624 

52  Maple  Court 
Springfield,  MA  01105 

(28  Beds-Boys)  (Center  for  Human  Development,  Inc.) 

Hillside  Shelter  Care  Kevin  McNeeley     (617)  442-7788 

1542  Columbus  Avenue 
Roxbury,  MA  02115 

(24  Beds-Boys)  (Hillside  Resources  Management  Corp.) 

N.F.I.  Shelter  Care  Nancy  Mongeau     (617)  774-5845 

Goldsmith  Building 
Gregory  Street 
Middleton,  MA  01949 

(23  Beds-Boys)  (Northeastern  Family  Institute) 

Worcester  Shelter  Care   Frank  Ducimo        (617)  791-4340 

Worcester  State  Hospital-Hale  Building  727-9398 
305  Belmont  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01604 
(18  Beds-Boys)  (DYS) 


Group  Care  Programs 

Program  Director 

Alpha  Omega  House  Joseph  O'Malley 

P.O.  Box  922 
Littleton,  MA  01460 

(12  Beds-Boys)  (Adolescent  Counseling  in  Dev.,  Inc.) 

Ambrose  House   Everett  Noel 

31  Vz  Dwight  Street 
Boston,  MA  02117 

(10  Beds-Boys)  (Mass.  Halfway  House,  Inc.) 

Anker  House  Ruth  Cohen 

23  Institute  Road 

Worcester,  MA  01609 

(11  Beds-Boys)  (Anker  House,  Inc.) 

Aquarius  House  Ella  Cosimini 

182A  Greenfield  Road 

Colrain,  MA  01340 

(6  Beds-Boys)  (Aquarius  House,  Inc.) 

Bishop  Ruocco  House  Robert  Turillo 

308  Highland  Ave. 

Lakeville,  MA  02346 

(12  Beds-Boys)  (Life  Resources,  Inc.) 

Grafton  Girls  Home  Jo  Pauquette 

Oaks  Cottage 

138  Westboro  Road 
Westboro,  MA  01819 

(8  Beds-Girls)  (KEY  Inc.) 

Our  House  Donald  Harris 

139  Shelburne  Road 
Greenfield,  MA  01301 

(15  Beds-Boys)  (Our  House,  Inc.) 

Pilgrim  Center  Peter  Curley 

140  Adams  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 
(20  Beds-Boys) 

Pilgrim  Center  David  Keeman 

100  River  St. 

Braintree,  MA  02184 

(15  Beds-Boys)  (Youth  Resources,  Inc.) 

735  House  Adrienne  Allen 

18  Lafayette  Street 
Wakefield,  MA  01880 

(8  Beds-Boys/Girls)  (Roxbury  Multi-Service,  Inc.) 

Tri-County  Youth  Program  Robert  Winston 

16  Armory  Street 
Northampton,  MA  1060 

(16  Beds-Boys/Girls)  (Tri-County  Youth  Program,  Inc. 


Telepho 

(617)  486-89 


(617)  482-06' 


(617)  757-6% 


(413)  624-39: 


(617)  947-282 


(617)  839-232 


(413)  774-286t 


(617)  848-551i 


(617)  848-551 
(617)246-420 
(413)  586-621 
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Ttuv  Agenda;  Sducatiw.  S^fdoifmmt  &  HwU*U*tyt  Scdafance,  Aiate,  (fawAeluty 


aster  Care  Programs 

•ogram 

?nter  for  Human  Development,  Inc. 

Maple  Court 
jringfield,  MA  01105 

Beds) 


ompass  Inc  

.5  Warren  Street 
oxbury,  MA  02119 
,0  Beds) 

ooperative  Human  Services,  Inc. 
10  Main  Street 
/orcester,  MA  01608 
Beds) 


Non-Residential  Programs 


he  Key  Program,  Inc. 
04  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 
12  Beds) 


he  Key  Program  

76  State  Street 
pringfield,  MA  01109 
10  Beds) 

Jortheastern  Family  Institute,  Inc. 

Cherry  Street 
)anvers,  MA  01923 
18  Beds) 


"ri-County  Youth  Program,  Inc. -Nexus 
6  Armory  Street 
slorthampton,  MA  01060 
8  Beds) 


Telephone 

(413)  733-6624 


(617) 522-5092 


(617) 756-8389 


(617)  757-1880 


(413)  781-6485 


(617) 744-0774 


(413)586-6210 


Program 

Mass.  Halfways  Houses,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  348 
Back  Bay  Annex 
Boston,  MA  02117 

Skill  Builders,  Inc  

30  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 

Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited,  Inc 
25  Barnum  Street 
Taunton,  MA  02780 

Carney  Hospital  

2100  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 


Training 


.  Vocational 


Telephone 

(617) 437-1864 


(617) 442-4255 


Education  (617)  823-2561 

Outreach/Tracking 
Counseling/Casework 

.Medical/Diagnostic  (617)  296-4000 


Boston  City  Hospital  

818  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02118 

Dorchester  Youth  Collaborative, 

Inc  

1514  A  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 

Compass,  Inc  

115  Warren  Street 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 

Catholic  Charities  of  Cambridge/ 

Somerville  

270  Washington  Street 
Somerville,  MA  02143 

Boys  Club  of  Pittsfield,  Inc. 
Melville  Street 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201 


.  Medical/Diagnostic  (617)  424-5120 


Outreach/Tracking  (617)  288-1748 


Outreach/Tracking  (617)  522-5092 


Counseling 


.  Counseling 


(617) 625-1920 


(413)448-8258 


Plus/Tracking         (617)  675-0686 


.  Plus/Tracking         (617)  685-0194 


The  Key  Program,  Inc  

62  County  St. 
Fall  River,  MA  02720 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  

155  Franklin  Street 
Lawrence,  MA  01840 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  Tracking  Plus  (413)  781-6485 

576  State  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01109 


The  Key  Program,  Inc  

104  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 

The  Key  Program,  Inc  

37  Boulder  Drive 
Fitchburg,  MA  01420 

Northeastern  Family  Institute . 
25  Cherry  Street 
Danvers,  MA  01923 

D.A.R.E.  Girls'  Multi  Service 

Program   

18  Summer  Street 
Somerville,  MA  02143 


.Outreach/Tracking  (617)757-1880 
Tracking  Plus 

.Outreach/Tracking  (617)342-6079 


.Outreach/Tracking  .(617)  774-0774 
Education,  Counseling 


.  Counseling/ 
Casework 


(617)628-6776 
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Non-Residential  Programs 

Program 

Old  Colony  YMCA  Outreach /Trackin 

320  Main  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02401 

McLean  Hospital  Diagnostic 

115  Mill  Street 
Belmont,  MA  02178 

Brockton  Family  Resources  Diagnostic 

18  Newton  St. 
Brockton,  MA  02401 

HealthCare  of  Southeastern  Mass. Medical 
728  Brockton  Ave. 
Abington,  MA  02351 

Mass  Halfway  House  Employment, 

80  Broad  St.  Training 
Boston,  MA 

Roxbury  Youth  Works  Outreach/Tracking  (617)427-7322 

130  Warren  St. 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 


Telephone 

(617) 584-1646 


(617) 855-2867 


(617) 583-6498 


(617)  588-0141 


(617) 437-1864 


Intake  Programs 

Program 

Key  Intake  Intake 

33  Gregory  Street 
Middleton,  MA  01949 

Key  Intake  Intake 

1000  Harvard  Street 
Mattapan,  MA  02121 

Key  Intake  Intake 

104  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 


Teleph 

(617)  774-6 


(617)  298-1 


(617)  798-8i 
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Department  of  Youth  Services 
Central  Administration 
(617)  727-7575 

Commissioner  Edward  J.  Loughran 

Advisory  Committee  Francine  Pope 

Executive  Assistant/Affirmative 

Action  Officer  Paul  Lucey 

Legal  William  Connors 

Thomas  Sheehan 

Margaret  Chow-Menzer 

Investigations  Arthur  Lazour 

Hearing  Officer  William  Sears 

Public  Information/Legislative 

Liaison  Edward  Kennedy 

Deputy  Commissioner  Elizabeth  Pattullo 

Executive  Assistant  Diane  Skufca 

Training  Academy  F.  Robert  Brown  727-7569 

Director  of  Administrative  Services  John  Corridan 

Fiscal  Administrator  Victor  Pedone 

Contract  Administration  Janel  Wong 

Personnel  Bonnie  McSpiritt 

Renovations  Coordinator  Daniel  Woods 

Director  of  Support  Services  Lawrence  J.  Feeney 

Food  Services   Nicholas  Hideriotis 

Education  Karen  Holland 

Program  Review  Bruce  Nardella 

Health  Services  Gary  Shostak 

Employment  and  Training  Sue  Davenport 

Director  of  Research  and  Planning .  .  Lawrence  Williams 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Facility 

Operations  Margaret  Casey 

Classification  Chairman   Carmen  Pizzuto 

Program  Services  Michael  Edwards 

Facility  Administrators  David  Crowley 

David  Strong 

John  Gardner 

Al  Briggs 

George  Ashwell 

Alan  Collette 

Charles  Fitzgerald 

Assistant  Commissioner  of 

Community  Services  Anthony  Silva 

Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner.  .  .  Hildy  Paris 
School  Adjustment  Counsellor  ....  George  O'Shea 
Program  Services  Coordinator  ....  Nancy  Jamgochian 
Administrative  Services 

Coordinator   Alfred  Nazzaro 

Western  Regional  Director   John  McElligott  727-1258 

280  Tinkham  Road 

Springfield,  MA  01129 
Central  Regional  Director  Paul  Leahy  727-4120 

75B  Grove  Street 

Worcester,  MA  01605 
Northeast  Regional  Director  Charles  Boardman  727-8208 

122  West  Street 

Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Southeast  Regional  Director  Frank  Masciarelli  727-2525 

60  Hodges  Avenue  P.O.  Box  831 

Taunton,  MA  02780 
Metropolitan  Regional  Director  .  .  John  Paladino  727-7952 

Lindemann  Center 

25  Staniford  Street,  Plaza  Level 

Boston,  MA  02114 
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he  value  of  any  correctional  system  must  be 


measured  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  produce  law-abiding 


behavior  in  its  clients,  while  honoring  its  commitment 


to  public  protection.       he  Massachusetts  Department 


of  Youth  Services,  as  the  most  studied  juvenile  justice 


system  in  the  country,  is  continually  called  upon  to  dem- 


onstrate its  ability  to  meet  those  challenges.      n  the  last 


decade,  the  Department  has  become  an  internationally 


recognized  leader  in  juvenile  reform.         YS  continues 


to  invest  its  resources  in  youths  as  they  strive  to  become 


responsible,  productive  citizens. 


ftfflfl/IISSIONER'S 
MESSAGE 

The  legacy  of  reform  that 
replaced  custodial-like 
institutions  with  a  balanced 
system  of  justice  for  juve- 
niles continues  to  exist 
in  Massachusetts  through 
the  Department  of  Youth 
Services.  The  wide  range 
of  community-based  pro- 
grams now  available  in 
this  state  has  enabled  the 
Department  to  choose  the 
appropriate  level  of  secu- 
rity and  treatment  for  each 
youth,  thereby  maximizing 
the  youth's  potential  for 
change  while  honoring 
the  Department's  public 
protection  mandate. 

The  experiment  to  move 
from  an  institutional  to  a 
community-based  system 
of  correction  began  in  1972 
and  has  evolved  today 
into  a  mature  and  highly 
accountable  system.  Youth 
whose  court  involvement 
has  culminated  in  com- 
mitment to  DYS  are  now 
placed  in  programs  that 
best  address  their  specific 
needs.  These  include: 
secure  treatment,  secure 


detention,  group  homes, 
shelter  care  homes,  day 
treatment  programs,  and 
intensive  community 
supervision  through 
outreach  and  tracking. 

Last  year,  officials  from 

i 

states  as  politically  and  ' 
demographically  diverse  as 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Wis- 
consin, Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Maryland  and  Louisiana 
traveled  to  Massachusetts 
to  study  the  alternative 
programs  developed  here 
since  the  closing  of  the 
Lyman  School  in  1972 . 
Though  eager  to  share 


e  Sta      left  to  right 
Kate  Markarian,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
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Lawrence  Williams,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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our  experiences  and  suc- 
cesses as  a  predominantly 
community-based  correc- 
tional system,  we  continue 
to  examine  our  approach 
critically,  and  we  are  com- 
mitted to  incorporating 
new  and  still  better  meth- 
ods for  rehabilitating 
young  offenders. 

Last  year,  through  a  gen- 
erous grant  by  the  Edna 
McConnell  Clark  Foun- 
dation, the  Department 
invited  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency 


(NCCD)  to  study  and  test  its 
approach  to  reform. 

Specifically,  NCCD 
reviewed  the  probation 
records  of  900  DYS  youths 
who  had  been  discharged 
within  the  last  two  years 
from  DYS  programs.  These 
youths  showed  a  dramatic 
decrease  in  their  rate  of 
offending,  and  only  10 
percent  of  those  rearrested 
were  charged  with  violent 
crimes. 

The  encouraging  results 
of  the  study  demonstrated 
that  Massachusetts  had  a 


significantly  lower  recid- 
ivism rate  than  other 
juvenile  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country. 

We  attribute  this  to  the 
individualized  treatment 
approach  taken  with  each 
client.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment's guidance,  Case 
Workers  develop  treatment 
plans  and  make  placement 
decisions  based  on  the 
youth's  security  needs  as 
well  as  rehabilitative  needs. 
The  result  has  been  a  pre- 
dictable and  highly  account- 
able method  for  handling 
juvenile  offenders. 


The  Department  is 
committed  to  providing 
Case  Workers  with  the 
resources  they  need  to 
make  sound  placement 
decisions.  It  will  continue 
to  evaluate  its  program 
options,  refine  them  to 
adapt  to  the  changing 
needs  of  its  youth,  and 
invest  in  new  programs 
that  will  help  facilitate 
successful  transitions 
for  youth  going  back 
to  the  community. 


Edward  J.  Loughran 


The  Department  of  Youth  Services  is  the  juvenile 
correctional  agency  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  As  such,  it  is  governed  by  a  dual 
mandate  that  requires  the  Department  to  protect 
the  public  from  juvenile  offenders  and  to  help 
rehabilitate  those  offenders  committed  to  its  care. 
The  challenge  facing  DYS  is  to  accomplish  both 
tasks  with  equal  commitment  and  accountability. 

DYS  recognizes  that  the  youths  committed  to 
its  care  (aged  7  to  17)  are  still  developing  physi- 
cally, emotionally  and  intellectually,  and  that 
most  are  capable  of  change  with  the  appropri- 
ate intervention  and  treatment.  Therefore,  the 
Department  has  established  a  balanced  system 
of  juvenile  justice  through  a  network  of  pro- 
grams, services  and  treatment  options  designed 
to  provide  appropriate,  effective  and  consistent 
placement  of  committed  youths. 

Access  to  a  wide  variety  of  community-based 
programs  and  several  small,  secure  treatment 
and  detention  facilities  enables  the  Department 
to  match  youths  with  programs  that  reflect 
both  the  severity  of  the  offense  and  the  youths' 
rehabilitative  needs. 

In  addition,  treatment  options  help  to  ensure 
a  continuity  of  care  and  successful  transitions 
as  youths  move  through  the  various  levels  of 
treatment  during  their  commitment.  The 
Department  relies  on  its  network  of  programs 
to  provide  gradual  reintegration  into  the  com- 
munity at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  youth's 
development  as  a  person  as  well  as  his  progress 
in  rehabilitation. 

Of  the  1,700  youths  currently  committed  to 
DYS,  only  10  percent  are  considered  a  threat  to 


public  safety  based  on  the  seriousness  of  their 
offenses.  These  youths,  identified  as  person 
offenders  and  chronic  offenders,  are  routinely 
placed  in  secure  environments  following  a 
review  by  the  DYS  Classification  Panel.  The 
remaining  90  percent,  while  in  need  of  disci- 
pline and  a  structured  environment,  are  served 
most  effectively  in  small  community-based 
group  homes,  shelter  care  facilities  and  other 
innovative  treatment  options. 

DYS  programs  address  the  educational, 
emotional  and  health  needs  of  each  client, 
as  well  as  provide  vocational  training  and  job 
placement  assistance.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Department  is  to  return  committed  youths  to 
the  community  as  productive  and  law-abiding 
citizens. 


LEARNING  FROM 
THE  PAST 


In  the  past,  Massachusetts  placed  all  juvenile 
offenders  in  large  training  schools  that  punished 
uniformly  regardless  of  offense.  Serious  offend- 
ers and  status  offenders  alike  were  sent  to  the 
400-to-600-bed  institutions,  which  did  little  to 
address  the  individual  needs  and  circumstances 
surrounding  each  youth's  commitment.  The 
atmosphere  was  one  of  isolation,  which  often 
led  to  neglect  and  abuse. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  lack  of  individual- 
ized treatment,  coupled  with  an  emphasis  on 
"doing  time"  rather  than  rehabilitation,  bred 
resentment  and  anger,  which  manifested  itself 
in  high  recidivism  rates  once  the  youths  left 
the  institutions.  Moreover,  the  commingling  of 
offender  types  often  prompted  lesser  offenders 


to  become  more  sophisticated  criminals  and 
serious  offenders  to  become  more  hardened. 

Worst  yet,  the  training  schools — which  were 
designed  to  shield  the  public  from  juvenile 
offenders — were  so  poorly  maintained  and 
understaffed  that  escapes  were  frequent  and 
chronic. 

Recognizing  that  institutionalization 
undermined  the  Department  of  Youth  Services' 
efforts  to  adhere  to  its  dual  mandate  of  public 
protection  and  juvenile  rehabilitation,  Massachu- 
setts closed  its  custodial-like  facilities  in  1972  and 
began  to  develop  the  balanced  system  of  juvenile 
justice  that  exists  today.  This  system  relies  on 
community-based  programs  and  small,  secure 
treatment  and  detention  facilities  that  provide 
appropriate,  effective  and  consistent  placement 
of  committed  youths. 

Private  providers  under  contract  with  DYS 
conduct  the  majority  of  programs.  Each  pro- 
vider operates  autonomously,  but  must  adhere 
to  state  and  Department  regulations.  Programs 
are  reviewed  regularly  and  contracts  are 
renewed  every  three  years. 

This  partnership  between  the  public  and 
private  sector  invites  competition  between 
providers,  which  in  turn  raises  standards  and 
encourages  innovative  approaches  to  treating 
juvenile  offenders. 

Secure  Treatment.  Long-term  residential 
programs  for  youths  committed  to  DYS  for 
serious  offenses  that  warrant  placement  in  a 
physically  secure  facility.  The  programs  provide 
academic  and  vocational  training,  as  well  as 


individual  and  group  counseling. 
Secure  Detention.  Short-term  residential 
programs  in  physically  secure  facilities  for  youths 
awaiting  court  action  on  serious  charges  or  for 
those  awaiting  placement  in  a  secure  treatment 
program.  The  programs  provide  interim  coun- 
seling and  education. 

Shelter  Care.  Short-term  residential  detention 
programs  in  staff-secure  facilities  (unlocked  but 
with  intensive  staff  supervision)  for  youths 
awaiting  court  action  on  charges  not  warranting 
secure  confinement  or  for  those  awaiting  place- 
ment in  non- secure  residential  programs.  The 
programs  provide  interim  counseling  and 
education. 

Group  Care.  Community-based  residential 
homes  for  youths  who  are  either  committed 
to  DYS  for  non-violent  offenses  or  referred  by 
the  courts  to  DYS  for  evaluation  or  temporary 
placement.  Youths  receive  academic  and  voca- 
tional training  in-house  or  at  schools  in  the 
community.  The  programs  also  provide 
counseling  and  recreational  activities. 
Foster  Care.  Community-based  residential  care 
in  private  homes  for  less-serious  offenders  and 
youths  transitioning  back  to  the  community 
who  would  benefit  from  a  supportive,  family 
environment  but  cannot  return  to  their  own 
home.  Youths  receive  academic  and  vocational 
training  in  the  community. 
Non-Residential.  A  wide  range  of  community- 
based  programs  for  youths  still  in  the  custody 
of  DYS  but  living  either  in  their  own  home  or 
in  a  foster  home.  Designed  to  provide  a  smooth 
reintegration  into  the  community  the  programs 
provide  intensive  caseworker  supervision 


through  outreach  and  tracking,  education, 
individual  and  family  counseling,  vocational 
training,  and  job-placement  assistance. 


The  Commissioner's  Awards  are  presented 
annually  to  four  individuals  who  have  demon- 
strated sustained  excellence  and  high  profes- 
sional standards  in  the  performance  of  their 
jobs.  Chosen  from  more  than  40  nominees, 
the  1987  recipients  were  Kenrick  Grosvenor, 
Director  of  Food  Services  at  Connelly  Youth 
Center;  Patricia  Korpi,  Central  Region  Case- 
worker; Kevin  McNeeley,  Director  of  Hillside 
Shelter  Care;  and  Gary  Shostak,  Director  of 
Health  Services  at  the  Central  Office. 

This  year,  residents  at  several  DYS  facilities 
took  part  in  a  pilot  program  of  art  therapy 
provided  by  Raw  Art  Works,  an  independent 
partnership  of  art  therapists  under  contract 
with  the  Department. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  residents 
increase  self-esteem,  experience  a  sense  of 
personal  achievement,  and  explore  creative  and 
positive  modes  of  self-expression.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  non-traditional  assignments  that  offer 
the  youths  a  chance  to  produce  a  wide  variety 
of  artwork,  including  illustrations,  paintings 
and  sculptures. 

The  Department  will  continue  its  contract 
with  Raw  Art  Works  in  the  coming  year  and 
plans  to  expand  the  art  therapy  program  to 
other  facilities. 


"Our  kids  are  like 
sponges;  they  absorb 
a  lot.  The  more  healthy 
experiences  we  can 
give  them  here,  the 
more  we  can  expect 
from  them  later." 

Mary  Flannery,  Art  Therapist,  DYS 


This  year,  the  Department  launched  an 
innovative  transitional  program  for  10  youths 
moving  from  secure  treatment  to  community- 
based  programs,  which  included  a  three- 
week  training  excursion  aboard  the  Schooner 
Ernestina  followed  by  six  months  of  intensive 
monitoring  and  tracking. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard-approved  Sail  Training 
Ship  was  operated  by  a  professional  crew,  with 
the  10  youths  and  six  DYS  staff  members  par- 
ticipating in  all  ship-board  activities,  including 
sailing,  navigation,  cooking,  ship  maintenance 
and  safety,  and  a  24-hour  watch. 

As  with  all  transitional  programs,  the  Ernestina 
excursion,  coupled  with  subsequent  tracking 
and  monitoring,  was  designed  to  reinforce  posi- 
tive values  and  self-esteem  developed  in  treat- 
ment programs. 


DYS  PRESENT 


"Finding  myself  and 
learning  about  people 
and  life  is  what  I  need 
because  I  don't  know 
which  way  to  go  or 
where  I'm  going  in 
the  future." 


"The  best  thing  to 
spend  on  kids  is  time." 

Michael  Bradley,  1988  Carbolic.  Award 
Winner 

Assistant  Director,  Westboro  Detention 


"I  need  a  little  more 
honesty  and  trust  and 
someone  to  really 
talk  to." 


Tabic  of  Organization 
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Services 
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%  Change 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1987-1988 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

% 

Total  New  Commitments 

802 

1 00.0% 

751 

100.0% 

699 

100.0% 

-6.9% 

Age:        9  0-1  2. 5  Years 

7 

0.9% 

12 

1.6% 

7 

1.0% 

0.0% 

12.6-13.5  Years 

29 

3.6% 

20 

2.7% 

24 

3.4% 

-41.2% 

13.6-14.5  Years 

83 

10.3% 

92 

12.3% 

86 

12.3% 

-4.2% 

14.6-15.5  Years 

219 

27.3% 

179 

23.8% 

161 

23.0% 

5.9% 

15  6-16.5  Years 

278 

34.7% 

254 

33.8% 

236 

33.8% 

8.1% 

16.6  + 

186 

23.2% 

194 

25.8% 

185 

26.5% 

11.5% 

Sex:  Male 

715 

89.2% 

655 

87.2% 

620 

88.7% 

-6.8% 

Female 

87 

10.8% 

96 

12.8% 

79 

1 1.3% 

2.1% 

Race:  White 

515 

64.2% 

422 

56.2% 

365 

52.2% 

-23.8% 

Black 

179 

22.3% 

196 

26. 1  % 

199 

28.5% 

43. 1  % 

Hispanic 

99 

12.3% 

127 

16.9% 

122 

17.5% 

38.0% 

Other 

9 

1.1% 

6 

0.8% 

13 

1.9% 

-  50.0% 

Region:  Western 

147 

18.3% 

159 

21.2% 

156 

22.3% 

-  12.6% 

Central 

156 

19.5% 

118 

15.7% 

127 

18.2% 

-  15.7% 

Northeast 

152 

19.0% 

122 

16.2% 

131 

18.7% 

-  20.8% 

Southeast 

139 

17.3% 

144 

19.2% 

121 

17.3% 

-  14.3% 

Metro 

208 

25.9% 

208 

27.7% 

164 

23.5% 

35.9% 

Family  0-$5,328 

107 

18.1% 

90 

17.9% 

69 

17.1% 

-26.8% 

Income:  $5,329-$7, 1  30 

84 

14.2% 

65 

12.9% 

42 

10.4% 

-30.9% 

S7, 1  31  -$  10. 1  88 

106 

17.9% 

83 

16.5% 

58 

14.4% 

-  23.9% 

$10,189-$17.316 

121 

20.5% 

132 

26.2% 

83 

20.5% 

-0.8% 

$17,317  + 

173 

29.3% 

134 

26.6% 

152 

37.6% 

-  5.0% 

Missing 

21 1 

247 

295 

NOTE:  1  988  data  is  based  on  preliminary  figures  and  is  subject  to  change. 

The  typical  newly  committed  youth  in  1  988  was  white,  male,  aged  1  5  years  and  nine  months  and  was  adjudicated 
delinquent  by  the  courts  for  a  burglary  or  larceny  offense  His  parents  are  divorced  or  separated,  and  his  family  income 
averages  $  1  2,852.  He  has  completed  the  eighth  grade,  which  places  him  approximately  2  years  below  grade  level. 
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DYS  Budgetary  Growth:  FY  1981-FY  1989 


PROGRAMS 


Boston  Secure  Treatment 

Janet  Martin,  Director 
Judge  John  J.  Connelly 
Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)  282-4762 
15  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 

Justice  Resource  Institute 

Butler  Center 

John  Lynch,  Director 
Central  Youth  Service  Center 
P.O.  Box  1380 
Westboro,  MA  01851 
(617)  366-8870 

15  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

Justice  Resource  Institute 

Connelly  Unit 

Michael  MacLean,  Director 
Judge  John  J.  Connelly 
Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)  288-9100,  727-6654 

16  Beds — Boys 
DYS 

Coolidge  School 

Heidi  Erikson,  Director 

Western  Youth  Service  Center 

280  Tinkham  Road 

Springfield,  MA  01129 

(413)783-4151 

15  Beds — Boys 

Provider: 

R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps 

Stephen  B.  Delaney  School 

William  Rosenbeck,  Director 
Western  Youth  Service  Center 
280  Tinkham  Road 
Springfield,  MA  01129 
(413)  783-4174 
15  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  School 

Michael  White,  Director 
P.O.  Box  1498 
Wesboro,  MA  01581 
(617)  366-1969,  727-4160 
15  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps 

L.E.A.P.  Program 

Jeffrey  Frankel,  Director 
Stephen  L.  French 
Torrestrv  Camp 
P.O.  Box  F 
Brewster,  MA  02631 
(617)  896-3312,  727-3641 
7  Beds — Boys 
DYS 

Littleton  House 

Donna  Grisi,  Director 
22  King  Street 
Littleton,  MA  01460 
(617)  486-9227 
12  Beds— Girls 
Provider: 
Project  Rap  Inc. 


Rotenburg  School 

Ann  Marie  Tessier,  Director 
1100  Princeton  Boulevard 
North  Chelmsford,  MA  01863 
(617)453-0556 

12  Beds— Girls 
Provider: 

R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps 

Short  Term 
Treatment  Program 

Susan  MacPhail,  Director 

1000  Harvard  Street 

Boston,  MA  02126 

(617)298-1450 

16  Beds — Boys 

DYS 

Springfield 
Evaluation  Center 

Brendan  McWade,  Director 
Western  Youth  Service  Center 
280  Tinkham  Road 
Springfield,  MA  01129 

13  Beds — Boys 
(413)  781-6189 
Provider: 

R.F.  Kennedy  Action  Corps 

Westboro 
Secure  Treatment 

John  DeBenedetto,  Director 
Central  Youth  Service  Center 
P.O.  Box  1380 
Westboro,  MA  01581 
(617)  366-8570,  727-7845 

15  Beds — Boys 
DYS 

Worcester 
Secure  Treatment 

Carlo  Morrissey,  Director 
363  Belmont  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01604 
(508)  757-6354 
18  Beds— Boys 
DYS 

SECURE  DETENTION 

Brockton 
Secure  Detention 

Ellen  Moran-Hymon,  Director 

Metropolitan  Youth 

Service  Center 

465  Main  Street 

Brockton,  MA  02401 

(508)  580-1548 

13  Beds— Girls 

Provider: 

Old  Colony  YMCA 

Challenge  House  I 

Charles  Paraskevaides,  Director 
Metropolitan  Youth 
Service  Center 
591  Morton  Street 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 
(617)  282-6300 
12  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 

Old  Colony  YMCA 

Charlestown  Unit 

Paula  Gately,  Director 
Judge  John  J.  Connelly 
Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)  727-1469 
10  Beds— Boys 
DYS 

Connelly  Unit 

Michael  MacLean 
Director 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly 
Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)  288-9100,  727-6654 

16  Beds— Boys 
DYS 


Evaluation  Units 

Stephanie  Ward,  Director 

591  Morton  Street 

Dorchester,  MA  02124 

(617)  727-6770 

2  Units,  13  Beds  Each— Boys 

Provider: 

Justice  Resource  Institute 

Pelletier  Center 

Claire  Donovan,  Director 
Madonna  Hall 
Cushing  Hill  Drive 
Marlboro,  MA  01752 
(508)  485-1401 
12  Beds— Girls 
DYS 

Westboro  Detention 

Gerald  Latham,  Director 
Central  Youth  Service  Center 
P.O.  Box  1380 
Westboro,  MA  01581 
(617)  366-1170,  727-9093 
15  Beds— Boys 
DYS 

Westfield 
Detention  Center 

Robert  Tosoni,  Director 
51  East  Mountain  Road 
Eastfield,  MA  01058 
(413)  568-8636 
24  Beds — Boys 
DYS 


Alliance  House 

Peter  Downey,  Director 
38  Pleasant  Street 
Stoneham,  MA  02180 
(617)  438-6880 
6  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

Northeastern  Family  Institute 

Alpha  Omega  House 

James  McKennon,  Director 

P.O.  Box  922 

Littleton,  MA  01460 

(617)  482-0602 

12  Beds— Boys 

Provider: 

Life  Resources  Inc 

Ambrose  House 

Vaughn  Simkins,  Director 
31  1/2  Dwight  Street 
Boston,  MA  02117 
(617)  482-0602 

10  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 

Mass.  Halfway  Houses,  Inc. 

Anker  House 

Beth  Espieff,  Director 
23  Institute  Road 
Worcester,  MA  01609 
(508)  757-6952 

11  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

Lutheran  Children's  Services 

Aquarius  House 

Ella  Cosimini,  Director 
182A  Greenfield  Road 
Colrain,  MA  01340 
(413)624-3954 
6  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

Aquarius  House  Inc. 


Bishop  Ruocco  House 

Robert  Turillo,  Director 
22  Highland  Road 
Lakeville,  MA  02347 
(508)  947-2823 
12  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 

Life  Resources  Inc. 

Camp  Squanto 

Steve  Folino,  Director 
P.O.  Box  931 

South  Carver,  MA  02366 
(508)  224-2112 
12  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

Old  Colony  Council/ 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Casa  Raphael 

Alan  Faretra,  Director 
1500  Washington  Street 
Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)  536-5260 
12  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 
Salvation  Army 

Diagnostic  Group  Home 

J.  Michael  Small,  Director 

320  Main  Street 

Brockton,  MA  02401 

(508)  583-1875 

15  Beds— Boys/Girls 

Provider: 

Old  Colony  YMCA 

Stephen  L.  French 
Forrestry  Camp 

Allan  Collette,  Administrator 

P.O.  Box  F 

Brewster,  MA  02631 

(508)  896-3060, 

(617)  727-9315/3641 

36  Beds — Boys 

DYS 

Gandara  Hispanic 
Group  Home 

Tom  Neilson,  Director 
82  Vermont  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01819 
(413)  733-4187 
10  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 
Grandara  Mental 
Health  Center  Inc. 

Grafton  Girls  Home 

Karen  Haidon,  Director 
P.O.  Box  565 

North  Grafton,  MA  01536 
(508)  839-2322 
8  Beds— Girls 
Provider: 
Key  Inc. 

Homestead 

Frank  Corgino,  Director 
Off  Pine  Street 
Yarmouthport,  MA  02675 
(508)  362-8052 
12  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 

Cape  Cod  &  Islands  Council 

Our  House 

Donald  Harris,  Director 
P.O.  Box  3230 
Greenfield,  MA  01302 
(413)  774-2861 
15  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 
Our  House  Inc. 

Pilgrim  Center 

Joseph  Contrucci,  Director 
140  Adams  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 
(617)  848-5510 
18  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 

Youth  Resources  Inc. 


Pilgrim  Center 

Lawrence  Johnson,  Director 
>00  River  Street 

raintree,  MA  02184 
,017)  848-5510 
14  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

rbuth  Resources  Inc. 

735  House 

Neil  Borden,  Director 

18  Lafavette  Street 

Wakefield,  MA  01880 

617)246-4207 

13  Beds— Boys/Girls 

Provider: 

Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center 


Alternative 
Detention  Program 

Philip  Rich,  Director 
30  Bowdoin  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01019 
(413)  732-3470 
28  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 
Center  for 

Human  Development 

Brockton  Shelter  Care 

Kenneth  Kleir,  Director 
320  Main  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02401 
(508)  584-5700 
28  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 

Old  Colony  YMCA 

Cameron  House 

Tara  Johnson,  Director 
5  Cameron  Avenue 
Somerville,  MA  02143 
(617)  776-6801 
8  Beds— Girls 
Provider: 
Key  Inc. 

Challenge  House  II 

Mike  Capachione,  Director 
Metropolitan  Youth 
Service  Center 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 
(617)  282-7112 
14  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 

Old  Colony  YMCA 

Hillside  Shelter  Care 

Kevin  McNeeley,  Director 
1542  Columbus  Avenue 
Roxburv,  MA  02119 
(617)  445-9803 
24  Beds — Boys 
Provider: 
Hillside  Resources 
Management  Corp. 

N.F.I.  Shelter  Care 

Richard  Zegarowski,  Director 
40  Gregory  Street 
Middleton!  MA  01949 
(508)  774-5845 
23  Beds— Boys 
Provider: 

Northeastern  Family  Institute 

Worcester  Shelter  Care 

Frank  Ducimo,  Director 

Worcester  State  Hospital — 

Hale  Building 

305  Belmont  Street 

Worcester,  MA  01604 

(508)  791-4340,  (617)  727-9398 

18  Beds— Boys 

DYS 


FOSTER  CARE 
Center  for 

Human  Development  Inc. 

52  Maple  Court 
Springfield,  MA  01105 
(413)  733-6624 
8  Beds 

Compass  Inc. 

115  Warren  Street 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 
(617)  522-5092 
20  Beds 

Northeastern  Family 
Institute  Inc. 

27  Cherry  Street 
Danvers,  MA  01923 
(617)  774-0774 
18  Beds 

Prospect  House  Inc 

129  Lincoln  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 
(508)  752-8586 
14  Beds 

Tri-County  Youth 
Program  Inc. 

16  Armory  Street 
Northampton,  MA  01060 
(413)586-6210 
4  Beds 

NON-  RESIDENTIAL 


Boys  Club  of  Pittsfield  Inc. 

Counseling 
16  Melville  Street 
Pittsfied,  MA  01201 
(413)  448-8258 

Brockton 
Family  Resources 

Diagnostic 
18  Newton  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02401 
(508)  583-6498 

Carney  Hospital 

Medical/Diagnostic 
2100  Dorchester  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 
(617)  296-4000 

Catholic  Charities  of 
Cambridge/Somerville 

Counseling 
270  Washington  Street 
Somerville,  MA  02143 
(617)  625-1920 

Compass 

Outreach/Tracking 
26  Sunnyside  Street 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  524-2333 

CORE  LINC/CORE 
Connection 

Outreach/Tracking 
273  Meridian  Street 
East  Boston,  MA  02128 
(617)  596-8717 

D.A.R.E.  Girl's 
Multi-Service  Program 

Counseling/Casework 
18  Summer  Street 
Somerville,  MA  02143 
(617)  628-6776 


Ed-Co 

Education 
20  Kent  Street 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)  738-5600 

Healthcare  of 
Southeastern  Mass. 

Medical 

P.O.  Box  2127 

Abington,  MA  02351 

(617)857-1025 

The  Key  Program  Inc 

Tracking/Plus 
62  County  Street 
Fall  River,' MA  02723 
(508)  675-0686 

The  Key  Program  Inc 

Tracking/Plus 
155  Franklin  Street 
Lawrence,  MA  01842 
(508)  685-0194 

The  Key  Program  Inc 

Tracking/Plus 
576  State  Street 
Springfield,  MA  01109 
(413)  781-6485 

The  Key  Program  Inc 

Outreach/Tracking, 
Tracking/Plus 
104  Lincoln  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 
(508)  757-1880 

The  Key  Program  Inc 

Outreach/Tracking 
Blossom  Street 
Fitchburg,  MA  01420 
(617)  342-6079 

Mass.  Halfway  Houses  Inc 

Employment  Training 
186  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(617)  437-1864 

McLean  Hospital 

Diagnostic 
115  Mill  Street 
Belmont,  MA  02178 
(617)  855-2000 

Northeastern 
Family  Institute 

Outreach/Tracking 
Education/Counseling 
27  Cherry  Street 
Danvers,  MA  01923 
(617)  744-0774 

Old  Colony  YMCA 

Outreach/Tracking 
320  Main  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02146 
(508)  584-5700 

Project  Coach 

Counseling/ 
Casework/Diversion 
3180  Route  6 A 
Barnstable,  MA  02630 
(508)  362-3410 

Project  D.O.C. 

Detention  Diversion 
Lawrence  Boys  Club 
136  Water  Street 
Lawrence,  MA  01841 
(508)  683-2747 

Roxbury  Youth  Works 

Outreach/Tracking 
Detention  Diversion 
130  Warren  Street 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 
(617)  427-7322 


E.S.A.C. 

Vocational 

3134  Washington  Street 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  522-3600 

Young  Women's 
Health  Project 

Women's  Health  Education 
Dimock  Community 
Health  Center 
55  Dimock  Street 
Roxbury,  MA  02119 
(617)  442-8800 

Youth  Opportunities 
Unlimited  Inc 

Education, 
Outreach/Tracking, 
Counseling/Casework 
125  Countv  Street 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(508)  823-2561 

Central  Youth 
Service  Center 

John  Gardner,  Administrator 
P.O.  Box  1380 
Westboro,  MA  01581 
(508)  366-1170 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly 

Youth  Service  Center 
Al  Briggs,  Administrator 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale,  MA  02131 
(617)  727-6654 

Metropolitan  Youth 
Service  Center 

Dave  Strong,  Administrator 
591  Morton  Street 
Dorchester,  MA  02124 
(617)  727-6603 

Western  Youth 
Service  Center 

George  Ashwell, 
Administrator 
280  Tinkham  Road 
Springfield,  MA  01129 
(413)  783-0781 

Key  Intake 

37  Gregory  Street 
Middleton,  MA  01949 
(617)  774-6352 

Hillside  Intake 

Judge  John  J.  Connelly 
Youth  Center 
450  Canterbury  Street 
Roslindale.  MA  02131 
(617)  288-2500 

Key  Intake 

104  Lincoln  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 
(508)  798-8634 

N.F.I.  Kids  Care 

Drug  Education 
27  Cherry  Street 
Danvers,  MA  01923 
(617)  774-0774 
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Western  Region 

Elaine  Danaher,  Regional  Director 
280  Tinkham  Road 
Springfield,  MA  01129 
(413)  783-6192 

Central  Region 

Paul  Leahy,  Regional  Director 
75-B  Grove  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01605 
(508)  791-9228 

Northeast  Region 

John  Paladino,  Regional  Director 

P.O.  Box  807 

187  Ballardvale  Street 

Wilmington,  MA  01887 

(617)  727-8208 


Southeast  Region 

Frank  Masciarelli,  Regional  Director 

P.O.  Box  831 

60  Hodges  Avenue 

Taunton,  MA  02780 

(617)  727-2525 

Metropolitan  Boston  Region 

Joan  Kilday,  Regional  Director 
Lindemann  Center 
25  Staniford  Street 
Boston,  MA  02114 
(617)  727-7952 


Oswald  L.Jordan,  Jr.,  Co-Chair 
Elizabeth  H.  Edmunds,  Co-Chair 


Eileen  D.  Agnes 
Charles  M.  Atkins 
Edwina  O.  Badger 
Elmer  C.  Bartels 
Jetta  Bernier 
Donald  Cochran 
John  J.  Curran,  Jr. 
Michael  V.  Fair 
Judge  Roderick  L.  Ireland 
John  J.  Kelly 


Loretta  Kowal 

Mary  Kay  Leonard 

Arminda  Rodriquez  De  Limes 

EdwaedJ.  Loughran 

Marie  Matava 

Edward  M.  Murphy 

Harold  Raynolds,  Jr. 

Alex  Rodriquez 

Cynthia  L.  Scovell 


All  art  work  in  this  book  was  produced  by  DYS  youth 


DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 
FORT  POINT  PLACE 
27-43  WORMWOOD  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02210 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHAEL  S.  DUKAKIS,  GOVERNOR 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 
PHILIP  W.  JOHNSTON,  SECRETARY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUTH  SERVICES 

EDWARD  J.  LOUGHRAN,  COMMISSIONER 
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